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Boys are absorbingly interested in airplanes.and how they are made. A Brooklyn company is turning out model airplanes in quantity 
and finds itself hardly able to supply the demand from schools, where the models are used to show methods of construction. The 
models are built just the way full sized airplanes are constructed. (1) Cutting out the blanks for the propellers: (2) Shaping the 
propeller blanks; this is a very delicate job: (3) Balancing and weighing the propellers: (4) Assembling two biplanes and a 
monoplane: (5) Several models set out to dry after receiving a coat of varnish: (6) A happy youngster with a finished triplane. 


THE AIRPLANE INDUSTRY IS DESTINED TO BE ONE OF THE GREAT CONSUMERS OF WOOD 
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California White Pine 


j 
(The wood that has no substitute) | 


Retail Dealers and Factory Buyers who are “‘sticklers”’ 








for uniform quality and who want a soft fibred wood 


merits of California White Pine. 


that saves carpenter's time, should’ investigate the | 
\ 
teristics of this wood shows up best in | 


Weed Quality Factory 
Lumber, Bevel Siding, 
Lath and Lumber 


Write our Sales Agent 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
© yr Delivered Prices 


Weed Lumber Company 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 


The natural charac- 















Write our Sales Agent 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For Delivered Prices 
























Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





Hardwood Specialists 


Write us any time for anything in 


Hard Maple, Birch, 
Soft Grey Elm, Basswood 


Also - 


Hardwood Piling, Ties, 
Cedar Poles and Posts. 


Tipler -Grossman 
Maes §6LUMNaber Co. 
Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin-Buchanan ° e 
Green Bay, Building, Wisconsin 
WATCH THIS SPACE. 











Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 
Can always furnish for quick 


shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries 


The Westport Lumber Company 
Lumber <“W"> Lath 


Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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The Resignation of Chief United 
States Forester Graves 


Among the news of the week of direct interest to 
the lumber industry is the announcement of the 
proffered resignation of Henry S. Graves, chief 
forester of the United States Forest Service, for- 
merly occupying the lumbermen’s chair in the Yale 
Forest School. 

The Forest Service has lost many valuable men 
in the past because private business has offered 
them a more adequate remuneration for their serv- 
ices. It does not appear that any such definite 
inducement has been an immediate cause of this 
latest resignation, but Mr. Graves says frankly that 
his salary is not adequate, and he undoubtedly is 
correct in his belief that somewhere else lie better 
opportunities for him. 

The Forest Service, unless more adequate salaries 
are paid, will lose many of its most efficient men. 
Mr. Graves (who, by the way, happens to be finan- 
cially independent) therefore resigns to force home 
to Congress and the people the need of reasonable 
salaries for Government employees. 

The lumbermen will on the whole be rather sorry 
to see Mr. Graves go. It is true that latterly he 
has been somewhat committed to the idea of com- 
pulsory forestry upon private owners of timber, an 
idea unacceptable to the industry. It may be said 
of him, however, that he has been very cautious 
and conservative in this matter as compared with 
the more radical group of foresters who are at- 
tempting to indict and convict the entire lumber 
industry of what they are pleased to term ‘‘ forest 
devastation. ’’ 

The question who shall be chosen as the next 


forestry chief is an important one. He should by 
all means be a man who adds practical business 
sense to the scientific technical training of the 
forester; a man who can command public respect 
and create a public sentiment that will demand of 
Congress more adequate appropriations for forest 
protection against fire and insects and for such 
research work as is being done upon forestry by 
the Forest Products Laboratory. He should be 
able to take an effective national lead in promot- 
ing a sadly needed reform in present methods of 
forest taxation by the States. These are the 
things which stand at the present time as effective 
barriers to any profitable private forestry, and 
they should be removed as the next step in any na- 
tional forestry program. 


Millman Tells of Production 
Difficulties in South 


The difficulties of lumber manufacture in the 
South for some months past have received consid- 
erable publicity, but no more graphic and illumi- 
nating analysis of the situation has appeared than 
the letter from F. H. Farwell, vice president and 
general manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co., addressed to San Antonio retailers, which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able to give to its read- 
ers on pages 51-52 of this issue. 

This letter is an account of the experience of one 
large lumber manufacturer, .It is typical in a gen- 
eral way of the difficulties with which other manu- 
facturers have struggled, because weather and 
labor conditions have been much the same over 
large areas in the South. A compilation of asso- 
ciation statistics would be of course more accurate 
in summarizing the general situation, but unfortu- 
nately lacking the graphie detail necessary for a 
complete and sympathetic understanding of the 
situation. 

A noteworthy feature of the letter is that while 
it has much to say regarding discouraging diffi- 
culties, it is also marked with a fine note of 
optimism as to the business future. 


Lumberman Reports on Actual 


Conditions in Mexico 


On page 50 of this issue will be found an inter- 
view given to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by Robert W. Wier, president of the 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. In this interview 
Mr. Wier clearly tells of actual conditions as he 
found them in Mexico when in the middle of Feb- 
ruary he went to Mexico City as the accredited 
representative of the Southern Pine Association 
and on behalf of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce to attend the International Trade Confer- 
ence. 

The people of the United States, perhaps par- 
ticularly the lumbermen of the South, are vitally 
interested in Mexico, and in order to draw correct 
conclusions such frank and candid statements of 
conditions as that given by Mr. Wier are invalu- 
able. A careful reading of this interview will be 
well worth while. 





“Open Competition Plan” Hearing 


of Vital Interest 

At Memphis, Tenn., there was held this week the 
Federal court hearing on the question raised by the 
Department of Justice, as to whether the ‘‘Open 
Competition Plan’’ of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association-is conducted in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. The hearing 
before Federal Judge John E. McCall, which con- 
tinued until Wednesday, resulted in both complain- 
ant and defendants being given more time in which 
to file further briefs, but they were told by the 
court to do so promptly. Apparently the Court 
believed that the Sherman law was being tested in 
a new way, and that not only hardwood lumber 
manufacturers who are subscribers to the plan, but 
business men generally, want to know whether such 
a plan for industry is legal or not. The case is one 


of the most important affecting the lumber industry 
ever tried in a Federal court. The ease brought 
out a brilliant array of legal talent for both sides, 
the defense being led by Attorney L. C. Boyle who 
knows, perhaps better than any other attorney, the 
problems of the lumber industry. The story of the 
legal battle is told in the news story appearing on 
pages 45-49 of this issue, and gives the details of 
the issues involved. 
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Wholesalers Reorganize and Expand 
Wartime Organization 


The announcement appearing on pages 65-66 of 
this issue that plans have been completed for the 
amplification of a war time association of lumber 
wholesalers is of more than passing interest. In- 
deed, so far as may be judged from the preliminary 
statements made, the new organization seems 
destined to cut a very considerable figure in the 
marketing of the lumber output of the country. 
It is of course true that the individual wholesalers 
who constitute the newly formed association have 
long played a very prominent part in the lumber 
distribution of the country, but the new machine 
is expected to enable them to function in a more 
efficient and economical manner than ever before. 


An outgrowth of the wholesalers’ organization 
that served its members and the Government so well 
during the war (the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors) the outstanding purpose and 
ideal of the newly formed organization is to 
serve the lumber producers on the one hand, and 
the consuming trade, both at home and abroad, on 
the other hand, in peace as its predecessor served 
in war. 

To contribute in such measure as it may to the 
standardization of lumber distribution along lines 
of efficiency and economy, especially so to sys- 
tematize distribution thet no demand shall be un- 
filled while other sections of the market are 
glutted; to help to eliminate waste thru experi- 
mentation along the line of utilization, and to 
establish a code of ethics that shall command the 
fullest confidence and respect, are some of the 
worthy objects to the attainment of which the 
new association purposes to bend its endeavors, 


The executive headquarters of the new whole- 
salers’ association are to be located in Chicago, 
in charge of L. R. Putman, who has resigned as 
director of advertising and trade extension for the 
Southern Pine Association to become manager of 
the new association. The president is Louis Ger- 
main, jr., well known Pittsburgh wholesaler, who was 
president of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors from the inception of that 
organization during the war. That these officials 
‘‘have their work cut out for them’’ in establish- 
ing the new organization upon a solid and endur- 
ing basis goes without saying, but no one familiar 
with their record of difficult achievements and their 
special fitness for the present task can for a mo- 
ment doubt that they will fully measure up to its 
great responsibilities and opportunities. 


A Notable Contribution to 
Light Burning Arguments 


Notwithstanding the jaunty confidence with 
which the Forest Service dismisses the principle of 
light burning in forest management, the unpre- 
judiced onlooker becomes more and more puzzled, 
as the spirited dispute upon this subject proceeds, 
at the conflicting opinions expressed. A big con- 
tribution to the discussion is made by Stewart Ed- 
ward White in the March number of Sunset. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will not attempt to review 
this extended article at length, inasmuch as copies 
of that magazine are currently available at the 
news stands. The main points are, however, of suf- 
ficent interest to be here restated. 


Mr. White as a strategist makes his attack with 
a flank movement, bringing in the subject of insect 
control. He claims that the Forest Service has 
merely been playing with this problem in California, 
and that where infestation occurs it must be cleaned 
out completely, and not upon the professional theory 
that 75 percent of suppression will suffice. He also 
elaims that actual demonstrations and experience 
show that light burning does kill the bettles, altho 
he admits that the reason is not clear. It is, of 
course, not the direct effects of heat, to which in- 
sects in the live trees are not sufficiently exposed 
to be killed, but his theory is that smoke may be 
an active factor. He has, he says, eighteen separate 
reports showing in each instance insect infestation 
much lighter following light burning, than in timber 
that had not been burned. 

It will be remembered that Chief Forester Graves 
in his article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 
28 made his most telling point in the state- 
ment that the Forest Service is interested in re- 
production, while the lumberman is chiefly inter- 
ested in using the forest as a storehouse for mature 
timber. Mr. White counters quite cleverly upon this 
by the statement that only the strong young trees 
survive in any event, and in the thick growth of 
young pine light burning leaves a sufficient num- 
ber of vigorous young trees. Under the shade of 
mature growth second growth is impractical, and 
he tells of cutting and counting small trees of two 
inches in diameter both in the open and in full 
stands of mature timber. The 2-inch trees in the 
open were five years old, those in the heavy forest 


ranging from twenty-eight to fifty-four years of 
age. He questions the ability of these stunted trees 
to recover and make satisfactory growth even if the 
forest cover were opened up to give them proper 
light conditions. 


Another point which he makes is that after a 
fire the foresters go in and estimate a certain 
amount of damage, whereas a year later it is very 
evident that nothing near that percentage of 
damage has actually been done. 


The various Forest Service officials who have 
discussed this subject have made much of the base 
burns caused by these fires. Mr. White maintains 
that in all such cases the tree has first been at- 
tacked at the base by the valens insect. Altho such 
attacks do not usually directly kill timber they are 
entering points for other destructive agencies. 
Fire merely cauterizes these wounds, and a great 
many of the trees which make mature saw timber 
carry such scars, altho the Forest Service draws 
its conclusions on the false premise ‘‘that every 
tree that showed a fire sear was doomed, It is as 
tho a statistician should in a factory investigation 
count every barked knuckle as a mortal injury, 
merely because some barked knuckles become in- 
fected.’’ 


Mr. White’s article is well worth reading and is 
a particularly severe indictment of the Forest Serv- 
ice in its insect control activities. He makes the 
striking claim that until three years ago there 
were only two men in the Forest Service in Cali- 
fornia who could recognize an infested tree in its 
early stages. 


A Simple Home Financing Plan 
That Has Worked Well 


Just at this time when the spring building season 
is opening up, any plan for stimulating the build- 
ing of homes is ‘‘live news’’—to be pounced upon 
with avidity and put into execution wherever pos- 
sible. Therefore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN directs 
attention to a news story from Davis, Calif., appear- 
ing on page 57 of this issue, which describes in 
broad outline an unusual method of procedure 
which seems to have got very good results. ‘‘The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,’’ and the 
fact that this plan has worked well in at least one 
town, and that favorable reports have been re- 
ceived from two others where it is being tried 
out, commends it to favorable consideration. The 
extreme simplicity of the scheme is greatly in its 
favor. No elaborate organization is required, the 
entire proposition being ‘‘put over’’ by a pro- 
fessional promoter, operating, it is assumed, in more 
or less close codperation with the lumber retailers, 
banks and other business interests of the town, 
without which support it would naturally be impos- 
sible for him to accomplish anything. 

The nub of the plan is simply this: List all the 
vacant residence lots of the town, then get the 
owners thereof to agree to build houses thereon 
provided they do not have to put up any cash. 
Next, arrange with the banks to carry mortgages 
for 60 percent of the cost. Then—and there prob- 
ably is the rub—find public spirited citizens not 
averse to receiving 7 percent interest who will put 
up the remaining 40 percent, on second mortgages. 
This should not be very difficult, as the plan pro- 
vides for steady amortization of the second mort- 
gages by monthly payments which include the 7 
percent interest as well as a fairly substantial pay- 
— ($20 in the instance cited) upon the mortgage 
itself. 


This plan probably will be found to work best in 
the smaller towns, where the citizens who are asked 
to purchase the second mortgages have some local 
pride in improving the housing conditions, and at 
the same time feel safe in making the investment 
because they are right on the ground to watch the 
security and know from personal observation that, 
under present conditions at least, there is almost 
no risk involved, especially with the amortization 
provision described. 


Protecting Wood from Decay 
in Moist Interiors 


The AMFRICAN LUMBERMAN has already given 
space to a short description of R. Blair’s 
method of protecting wood in mill constructed build- 
ings where a damp atmosphere is prevalent. A 
somewhat more extended discussion of this subject 
with some very impressive illustrations of the 
damage which occurs under improper installation 
appears upon pages 60-61 of this issue. 

Altho textile and other manufacturing processes 
requiring or producing a humid atmosphere are ex- 
ceptional in other sections of the country than the 
East, dampness in basements is a very common 
condition, and the suggestions for protecting wood 
in such a situatior are interesting and appear en- 
tirely practical. 


Price Stabilization in the 
Millwork Industry 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has from time to 
time during the last few months suggested the 
desirability of stabilizing lumber prices, for such 
periods as might be deemed practicable; and has 
been pleased to chronicle the steps that have been 
taken in that direction by a number of leading 
lumber manufacturers. 

There is perhaps no branch of the lumber in- 
dustry where stabilization of prices is more needed 
than in the millwork industry. It might be added 
that in no branch is it more difficult to work out 
cost schedules for fixed periods in advance, because 
of the uncertainty with regard to prices of all mate- 
rials used in the production of sash, doors and 
general millwork. Not only shop lumber but win- 
dow glass and other supplies have been subject to 
erratic advances, so that manufacturers have to a 
certain extent been ‘‘up in the air’’ as to what 
their finished product was going to cost. In these 
circumstances the element of guesswork has to a 
greater or less extent entered into the fixing of 
future prices, and it has not infrequently been 
found that allowances made for prospective ad- 
vances in cost of materials have proved inadequate. 

In view of these facts it is gratifying to know 
that the Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, one 
of the largest manufacturers of millwork in the 
country, is pursuing a policy of price stabiliza- 
tion. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just received 
from this company the following announcement: 

‘*Qur policy of price protection, earnestly ap- 
proved by the trade after six months of successful 
operation, will -evail again during March, April 
and May. Therefore, all orders accepted by us 
during the ninety days beginning March 1 will be 
filled at the prices listed in our market bulletin 
No. 911, subject to the usual contingencies such as 
strikes, raw material supply and other causes be- 
yond our control.’’ 

It is possible that other millwork manufacturers 
have taken similar steps, and the purpose of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in citing this particular in- 
stance is not to draw any invidious comparisons 
but simply to show that the policy of price stabili- 
zation is winning support and working successfully 
in one of the most important branches of the lum- 
ber industry. 





Enlarged Powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


The return of the railroads to private control 

was accompanied with some new and perplexing 
problems; and while the situation on the whole is 
undoubtedly more difficult than the status quo ante, 
it nevertheless offers some distinct advances, the 
most important and notable of which is undoubtedly 
the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commission is not 
merely an interpreter of the law with special refer- 
ence to discrimination between shippers, but now 
has power over all rate making activities; over the 
financial management of the companies upon which 
depend their operating results, as well as over the 
rates charged. 
. Many of the difficulties faced by the railroads in 
the past have been due to the loss of public con- 
fidence thru Wall Street manipulations of watered 
railroad securities. Henceforth no railroad issue 
can be floated until it is demonstrated to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that it is soundly based 
within the interests of the stockholders and the 
public, and that the proceeds will be properly ap- 
plied and judiciously expended. 

In their attempts to introduce greater efficiency 
in railroad management and particularly to get 
more work out of the sadly depleted equipment, rail- 
road executives undoubtedly will be moved by strong 
ambition to exemplify the advantages of private 
control; and in this they will have the sympathy 
and codperation of the public to a greater extent 
than ever before. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will also undoubtedly broaden its views 
and sympathies and not be so exclusively a re- 
strictive agent as in the past. The new additions 
which are to be made to its personnel in compliance 
with the law and to fill vacancies should be men 
of the very largest caliber that can be secured. 


It Is Not generally known that camphor is being 
successfully produced in this country. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture planted 3,000 acres near 
Palatka, Fla., thirty-six years ago, and in 1913 one 
of the subsidiaries of the Du Pont Company pur- 
chased 12,000 acres at Waller, Fla., and began its 
development. In oriental practice the camphor 
tree when mature is felled and entirely consumed 
in the distilling process. In America it is planted 
in hedge-rows and the hedge cuttings are gathered 
once or twice a year so that a sustained annual 
product is secured. The camphor trees seem to 
do as well in certain sections of Florida as in their 


native Chinese and Formosan habitat. 
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The North Carolina Pine Trade 


Altho an increased volume of business has been 
offered the North Carolina pine mills during the 
last week or ten days, acceptances have been 
greatly restricted by the small quantities of stock 
available. Production is extremely limited on ac- 
count of labor and car shortage, and unsold stocks 
at the mills are lower now than ever. Buyers are 
clamoring for stock incessantly, the retail yards 
particularly being well cleaned out as a result of 
the recent embargoes having cut off their supplies. 
One feature in connection with the general shortage 
of building lumber that is noteworthy is the large 
demand for 4/4 edge box stock and stock box for 
building purposes, which has lately developed. 
This is relieving the manufacturers of an accumu- 
lation of this stock which would otherwise be in- 
evitable with the box manufacturers, who cus- 
tomarily consume these grades, now buying very 
sparingly. Stock box is becoming scarce as a re- 
sult of the heavy demand for it as roofers. Planing 
mills, with their production seriously curtailed 
by labor and car shortage, are overwhelmed with 
business, and have advanced prices. 


Features of the Cypress Market 


There has not been much change in the cypress 
market. The retail yards being practically cleaned 
out of stocks of this wood, there is an insistent, 
heavy demand which is overwhelming the mills. 
With stocks very low and broken, these naturally 
are limiting their acceptances to conform strictly 
with their stock lists, and are giving their old cus- 
tomers the preference. Prices are virtually un- 
changed from several weeks ago, as a result of the 
price stabilization policy strictly adhered to by 
the principal producers; and this fact has attracted 
a large number of new buyers who, however, are 
seldom able to place their orders. There is a keen 
demand from the industrial consumers for shop 
lumber, and country distributers are coming for- 
ward with heavy inquiry for barn, silo and fencing 
material. 


With the Hardwood Mills 


Altho the dullness which just now pervades the 
softwood market has also been evidenced in the 
hardwood trade, far more orders remain in cireu- 
lation than’ the mills can accept for prompt ship- 
ment from the very limited stocks available. The 
tone of the market is very strong, and no weakness 
of any kind is looked for, with the building season 
and the consequent much heavier demand so near. 
Industrial demand is steady, especially from the 
furniture and auto truck manufacturers. The plan- 
ing mills are also heavily in the market as a result 
of an increase in the demand for finish. Inquiries 
from foreign markets are more numerous than for 
some time, but little business is being transacted 
because of the shortage of the woods in demand. 
The marked recovery during the last week of Brit- 
ish and other foreign exchanges is bound to have a 
strong influence on the hardwood export trade, and 
consequently on the hardwood market as a whole. 
Production continues limited as a result of the wet 
condition of the woods, but as the weather in a 
large part of the hardwood district has improved 
considerably of late, there is hope that the output 
can soon be increased. In any event, should the 
hardwood mills be able during the spring to in- 
crease their production to approximately normal, 
the demand will easily absorb the supply, such is 
the stock situation in practically all the consuming 
industries both at home and abroad. 


Trade in Southern Pine 


Demand for southern pine has been rather quiet 
during the last few weeks, but not, it seems afe to 
say, on account of any actual weakness in the lum- 
ber market. The consuming sections in the North 
and middle West during this same period have 
suffered from very severe weather, which has 
brought much outside work to a standstill and 
which consequently has prevented much stock from 
moving out of the retail yards. But the open sea- 
son is fast approaching, and while it may be that 
a building boom of the immense proportions ex- 
pected earlier will not develop, still there will be 
a very large amount of building, which will tax all 
available supplies of lumber. That there is bound 
to develop an acute lumber shortage this spring and 
summer under the least bit of pressure none who 
has visited the South will question. The whole 
South is literally covered by sheets of water as a 
result of the unprecedented rainfall during recent 
months, and logging is greatly curtailed. Mill 


stocks as a result are far below normal and there 





seems no possibility within the near future of in- 
creasing production to a par with the expected 
demand. Just now the market is rather spotty. 
In the cities, and especially at transit points, the 
wholesalers have transit cars which they are trying 
to unload at the best prices possible. This, of 
course, will have the effect of scaring off buyers 
until these transits are cleaned up—which under 
the present demurrage rules will be in a very short 
time. Prices during the last week showed a further 
upward tendency, and the manufacturers say that, 
should any weakness in this respect develop as a 
result of the present dullness of the market, it will 
be shortlived, and that the inauguration of the 
building season will prove a wonderful tonic to the 
market and take any slack out of it. The recent 
considerable strengthening of exchange rates is 
a highly favorable development. The export trade 
just now is very limited indeed, but a sharp revival 
can be expected with a rise in values of foreign 
monies. 


Condition of the Redwood Market 


Business in redwood in the eastern and middle 
West markets is exceedingly quiet, due to the fact 
that the mills have little or nothing to offer the 
trade. Demand is there, ready to assert itself as 
soon as the possibility of receiving what is ordered 
is indicated, but the futility at this time of asking 
for redwood has been. realized by the trade. Large 
quantities of redwood siding for bungalow construc- 
tion could be sold if it were available, and the 
East is particularly eager for clear. It is reported 
that the redwood mills have revised their eastern 
price lists so as to place them on a more convenient 
basis. These lists are higher, but with a bigger 
discount. 





JAN.— 


The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended Feb. 28. It is based on the report of a 
uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
duction lines are indicated by the letter “P’’; the 
shipment lines by “S” and order lines by ‘“‘O.’’ 


With the Douglas Fir Mills 

There is a general quietness in the Douglas fir 
trade at present. The volume of inquiries has 
dwindled to a low point, according to all reports, 
and orders are fewer in number. This situation is 
directly attributed to the hesitancy, in the expec- 
tation of a general decline in fir lumber prices, 
which has developed among the retailers following 
the recent announcements of a price stabilization 
policy made by some large manufacturing concerns. 
The greatest blow seems to have fallen on the 
transit car trade. It is reported that transits are 
rapidly piling up at diversion points, where they 
remain a source of worry to their owners, who on 
account of the $10 a day storage charges exacted 
by the railroads ean ill afford to be caught in a 
position such as the present one. The retailers will 
not take them up, despite the fact that much of 
this transit stuff is priced considerably below the 
market. However, that the present embarrassing 
situation can be only temporary is the general 
opinion among sellers, who point out that the con- 
cerns that have reduced prices can supply only a 
very small part of the trade, and that when the re- 
tailer finally discovers that the market remains 
firm he will reénter the market and make up for 
lost time. In the meanwhile the fir mills are pro- 
dueing at nearly normal, and despite the present 
lull in the demand there has been no weakening in 
prices at the mills. The recent steady advances 
in foreign exchange rates give promise of a spurt 
in the near future in foreign demand, and this is 
another reason why the fir manufacturer is not at 
all inclined to view the future pessimistically. 
There is also some prospect that the railroads will 
enter the market for lumber with which to rehabili- 
tate their properties, but their future course in 
this particular of course depends upon their ar- 
rangements for financing themselves. 


Sober Laborers Are More Exacting 
About Living Conditions 


Discussing the relation of prohibition to labor 
efficiency, Engineering News Record in a recent 
issue says: 

‘In railway work, especially, work train and 
extra gangs have been recruited largely from casual 
floating labor; the common procedure being that a 
man, after working for a short time, would draw 
his pay and go off for a drinking spell. After 
wasting his money and health, he would go back 
to work; usually on another job, in an unfit and 
inefficient, condition, only to repeat the process 
when he had again acquired money and strength. 

‘“Under present conditions it is not easy to go 
off ‘on a drunk’ and the men are spending more 
money on their comfort and clothing. They are 
more critical of working and living conditions. 
They demand much more meat and an immensely 
increased amount of sweets, so that managers of 
camps and boarding trains have to revise their 
commissary arrangements. The old camp shan- 
ties and dilapidated cars for boarding trains are 
no longer acceptable; and if labor is to be re- 
tained and the turnover kept within bounds, both 
the food and the quarters must be kept at a higher 
standard. ’’ 

Undoubtedly there are suggestions here which 
could be very usefully capitalized in logging and 
lumbering as well as in railway construction work. 
It might be well for the labor manager to be pre- 
pared to anticipate and to meet developments of 
the sort here suggested. 


Tue Deputy Minister of Ontario’s Department 
of Public Highways is introducing a new and very 
interesting tree planting policy in highway im- 
provement. He advocates a width of at least ninety 
feet, so that trees and electric lines will not inter- 
fere with each other. He considers a 4-rod width 
too narrow to give proper allowance for a row of 
trees on either side. This standard of cross sec- 
tion is followed where no trees are now growing, 
but valuable standing trees as far as possible are 
preserved by slight detouring of the road. 





The Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 


No. Mills Association Production 
144 


Southern Pine...... 78,137,000 73,362,000 

123 West Coast......... Pa | a 

33 Western Pine...... 18,479,000 26,370,000 
8 California White 

and Sugar Pine... 2,052,000 3,097,000 

36 North Carolina Pine 6,394,000 7,573,000 

12 Redwood .......... 6,762,000 8,266,000 


‘ 


Week Ended Feb. 
Shipments 








28- ————From Jan.1 to Feb. 28 
Orders Production Shipments Orders 

50,535,000 626,673,000 629,467,000 565,270,000 
54,829,000 579,863,000 .......... 593,499,000 
20,925,000 127,693,000 190,483,000 156,207,000 

1,819,000 26,594,000 54,380,000 32,098,000 

4,267,000 63,634,000 65,860,000 59,486,000 
8,245,000 53,562,000 65,375,000 53,050,000 
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DIMENSION STOCK WASTE OFFERED 


We have small dimension stock waste in ash, hickory, 
maple and beech to sell and would appreciate your sug- 
gestion as to how to market this to the best advantage. 

The Government has helped us some thru its waste 
exchange, but we feel that there is more we can do that 
would give us better prices for this stock and we should 
have them. 

From what we have learned recently there is less of 
this small stock being produced owing to the high 
labor cost in manufacturing it. Is this your under- 
standing? We will be glad to have some word from 
you along these lines.—INQuiry No. 70. 


{The above inquiry comes from a large manu- 
facturer of tool handles, and as a variety of handles 
would take dimension down to quite small sizes, 
it is obvious that the waste would be suitable only 
for novelties and small turnings. Inasmuch as this 
manufacturer has the lathes it would seem best for 
him to turn this waste into novelties such as the 
turned door stops used by hundreds to keep doors 
from swinging against walls. This stop is all wood 
except the small rubber button at the top and it 
could be turned from any of the woods mentioned, 
tho maple and beech are best for this purpose. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes the in- 
quiry believing that some of our readers may have 
other small wooden items which can be readily 
manufactured from waste of the kind here men- 
tioned.—EDITor. | 


HOW MUCH IS A CARLOAD? 


A purchases from B on July 1, 1919, two carloads of 
lumber. $ ships on July 8 one carload containing 
15,500 feet. Eight months later he ships a second 
carload of 7,604 feet. In the meantime the price of 
lumber has advanced $90 per M. The weight of the 
second shipment as given by the railroad company was 
31,460 pounds. What constitutes a carload of lumber? 
Has the order been completed ?—INQuiIry No. 69. 


[The above inquiry comes from a well known lum- 
ber manufacturing and wholesaling concern. The 
question as to what constitutes a carload of lum- 
ber is one which might well be considered in plac- 
ing the order, rather than in checking up the ship- 
ment when received. The uniform order blank 
adopted by the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association provides that unless otherwise specified 
a carload of lumber shall weigh at least ‘50,000 
pounds. 

In the absence of any more definite standard, a 
carload of lumber which is under the railroad 
weight minimum is at least open to suspicion.— 
EDITOR. | 


INSPECTION FOR HEWN SHIP TIMBERS 

Please advise me if possible where I can get the in- 
spection rules for hewn ship timber—teak, mahogany. 
—INQuiry No. 110. 


[The above inquiry comes from a man who has 
for four years been lumber stock keeper in a ship- 
yard, with sixteen years’ previous experience with 
a large lumber manufacturing concern. 

For the class of stock he refers to there are no 
association inspection rules of which the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has any knowledge. They are 
commonly purchased upon buyers’ specifications 
and the requirements usually are for practically 
clear, straight grained material.—EDIToR. | 





NEW LAKE STATES OPERATIONS 


As an authority 
taking the liberty 
questions: 

Can you inform me if there is any lumber company 
in Michigan, Wisconsin or Minnesota that is starting 
at this time or contemplating to start in the near 
future the erection of a sawmill and the platting of a 
townsite? 

Do you know of any companies in the above States 
that have taken the above steps within the last 
year? 

Do you know of any companies in the above States 
that are about to start a logging railroad in cennec- 
tion with their logging operations ?—INQuUIRY No. 56. 


on lumbering operations, I am 
of writing you on the following 


[The Record department of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN has contained a number of improvement 
items in this section recently, of which the follow- 
ing is a summary: 

St. Onge Lumber Co. is erecting an electric sawmill 
at Vulean, Mich. Hillsboro Lumber Co., of Richland 
Center, Wis., will erect a mill and quarters on timber 
lands recently purchased near Lloyd, Wis. Northern 
Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., will begin logging opera- 
tions on a 5,600-acre tract in Michigan. Stevens Point 
Box & Lumber Co., Stevens Point, Wis., will build 
complete sawmill ; Otto H. Maatsch, manager. Menomi- 
nee Box & Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich., building a 
mill. Minnesota Veneer Co., Grand Rapids, Minn., 
building a 2,000-foot spur to mill. Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis., building another side 
to sawmill, installing camps. Embury-Martin Lumber 








Co., Cheboygan, Mich., building big mill. Mitcheson 
Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis., building large sawmill, 
lath and tie mills; fully equipped etc. J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co. will begin construction of a logging rail- 
way in Sagola township early in spring. Owns large 
tract sufficient to cut 10,000,000 feet yearly for ten 
vears; headquarters, Marinette, Wis. 

The above list runs back only as far as last No- 
vember.—EDITor. ] 


THE COINSURANCE CLAUSE EXPLAINED 

In the interest of the lumbermen we desire to con- 
gratulate you on your front page, issue of Feb. 21, 
1920, “How About Your Insurance?” 

It clearly demonstrates your up-to-dateness in the 
warning to your clients, and we will agree there is 
nothing of more vital importance than the subject of 
appreciation in applying the proper application of in- 
surance based on present day values. 

Fearihg possibly it might be misleading in your 
reference to 80 percent coinsurance applying, and its 
effect, would suggest that where the lumberman is in- 
sured under blanket form it is necessary to apply 
either the 90 percent or 100 percent coinsurance; and 
consequently insurance required would not be 80 per- 
cent but 90 percent or 100 percent, as the case 
might be. 

We use for our clients the blanket form with 90 per- 
cent coinsurance, altho of course the underwriters 
would more gladly accept the 100 percent clause under 
blanket conditions.—WALTER WALTON, vice president 
Walter Walton Co., New York, N. Y.—INQuIRY No, 43. 


Referring to your AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issue of 
Feb. 21, I would like to obtain a little more informa- 
tion in regard to page 1, paragraph 4, about insur- 
ance, in case there is more or less than 80 percent of 
the building’s value.—INquiry No. 43B. 

[In referring to 80 percent coinsurance, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of course, was referring 
to the ordinary clause of the standard uniform 
policy form. The explanation following refers to 
80 percent coinsurance, altho the same principle 
applies if any other percentage is specified. 

Under the 80 percent coinsurance, property is 
considered as insured in that percentage. If the own- 
er places a policy with the insurance company for 
that amount and pays the premium upon it, the in- 
surance company carries the entire 80 percent. If, 
however, he insures the property with the company 
for only 60 percent of the value, he is himself 
carrying the other 20 percent under the provision 
of the clause; and in case of loss will collect only 
three-fourths of the appraised loss under the pol- 
icy. If he has only 40 percent of value insured, 
he will get only half of the appraised loss. 

It should be understood, however, that the above 
explanation refers only to losses which amount to 
less than 80 percent total loss. If property worth 
$100,000 is insured for $80,000, the insurance com- 
pany will pay only $80,000 in case of total loss; 
and if it is under-insured it will pay only such 
proportion of $80,000 as the amount of insurance 
represents. This, of course, is the total amount 
of the policy in all losses over 80 percent. In other 
words, the coinsurance clause is not effective in re- 
ducing the amount of loss paid under the policy 
unless the loss is smaller than 80 percent of value, 
or whatever percentage of value is mentioned in 
the coinsurance clause. 

This is the way the coinsurance clause works, but 
why it works is a matter very few laymen and 
some insurance men do not understand. The 
writer once heard a high official of a fire insur- 
ance company some twenty years ago when coinsur- 
ance was a comparatively recent innovation explain 
before a meeting of the Chicago Board of Fire 
Underwriters that coinsurance was rendered nec- 
essary by the increasing proportion of small losses 
to large losses. As a matter of fact the inequity 
in insurance rates which it is designed to remedy 
had existed from time immemorial, and was only 
slightly affected by the increasing percentage of 
smaller fires. 

Under the old form of policy if you had prop- 
erty valued at $100,000, in case of a $10,000 fire 
you got the whole amount from the insurance com- 
pany entirely regardless of whether the amount 
of insurance you carried upon the property was 
$100,000 or $50,000 or $30,000 or $10,000. In 
other words, for your liability to fires of $10,000 or 
under, the smaller policy covered just as fully as 
the larger one. Because of this fact insurance for 
half of the value of the property covered three- 
fourths of the total fire hazard which would be cov- 
ered by a policy of full insurance, and at only one- 
half of the premium, and the insurance companies 
had always been in the position of selling their eggs 
for 50 cents a dozen, or nine eggs for a quarter. 
The coinsurance clause was bitterly fought by the 
public and by State legislators for a number of 
years simply because they did not understand the 
equitable principle involved.—EDIToR. ] 





TRONWOOD WANTED 

We are much interested in obtaining a quantity of 
ironwood, which must be thoroly seasoned stock, 6, 7, 
8 feet and longer, straight grained and clear. The 
thickness is immaterial. 

We will appreciate your inserting this inquiry in 
your Query and Comment department.—INquiry No. 

[The above inquiry comes from Indiana. It 
probably refers to the wood which is known as iron- 
wood in Indiana, its more correct name being horn- 
beam, altho it is known as ironwood over a large 
area in the United States. Ironwood is a compara- 
tively scarce wood, but it is found in scattered 
quantities all over the eastern half of the United 
States (with the exception of southern Florida) 
to a western boundary line which runs thru Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. The 
wood is most plentiful and in best condition on the 
western slopes of the southern Allegheny Moun- 
tains and in Texas and southern Arkansas. 

Ironwood is an extremely hard and stiff wood 
and a lever cut from this wood makes an excellent 
substitute for an iron crowbar. The wood is not 
durable under exposure to the weather, and it 
warps and checks very badly in seasoning. It is 
somewhat difficult, therefore, to secure it in the 
form of seasoned lumber. 

The address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EpITor. ] 


ELECTRIC BRANDING OF LUMBER 


We note in your recent issue you have an inquiry 
No. 81 with reference to some method of stamping 
brands on lumber. 

We wish to advise that we are using an electric 
branding iron that burns the brand into our products 
and can not be erased. This makes a very attractive 
brand and it occurs to me that you might be able to 
use a similar method.—WEBSTER Bros. MANUFACTUR- 
ING Co., Waucoma, Iowa. No. 105. 


[The Webster Bros. Manufacturing Co. has also 
sent a sample of wood bearing a burnt-in brand 
produced by the method described. 

Lumber can be very rapidly branded in this way 
by hand, but our previous inqury was for a device 
that would automatically stamp the lumber as it 
came thru the planing machine. The inquiry was 
for a device that would print in ink on the face 
of the lumber, assuming probably that this could 
readily be removed by sanding or scraping in the 
process of finishing. It would, of course, not be 
desirable to burn in a brand on the face of finish 
lumber, altho in the case of one-side finish there 
would be no objection to branding it on the back 
in this way. 

If our electric equipment friends will devise a 
brand which can be continuously operated upon 
product moving thru a planing machine, they doubt- 
less will find a market for it.—EprTor. } 


ASKS ABOUT ‘‘COST BOOK A’”’ 


In glancing through your classified columns, we note 
a great deal of reference to “Cost Book A.” We would 
like to know what this Cost Book A is, and if you have 
it for sale. 

We have a planing mill in connection with our sash 
and door department and we fear that our methods 
are very crude in figuring costs; and if there is a 
book published giving methods of arriving at our costs, 
we would be very glad to secure a copy of it.—INQUIRY 
No. 89. 


In estimating millwork, sash, doors, interior and ex- 
terior finish, trimming ete. I find such variations in 
the various millwork estimates that it is hard to de- 
termine who is just right, a great deal of this being 
special millwork. Is there anything printed that you 
know of that could settle a part of this question— 
would the Millwork Cost Information Bureau be of any 
benefit along this line ?—INQuiIRY No. 89B. 


[Three inquiries similar to the one first pub- 
lished have been received. Cost Book A is part of 
the service which the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau renders to its subscribers. It is not sep- 
arately for sale. 

Replying to the second inquiry (which comes 
from Colorado while the first is from West Vir- 
ginia) the Millwork Cost Information Bureau is 
for the purpose of clearing up the very situation 
which our correspondent here describes. It does not 
do this, however, by working with men like our 
inquirer as buyers of millwork, but by working with 
manufacturers who do not have their cost methods 
standardized. The members of this bureau are 


not quite so far apart in their estimates upon mill- 
work as are outsiders because they do their esti- 
mating in a more scientific way. The headquarters 
of this bureau are in the Lumber Exchange, Chi- 
cago.— EDITOR. | 
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BUILDING SOUTHERN PINE PLANING MILL 


LAUREL, Miss., March 8.—Williams & Hunt, with 
offices here and mill at Avera, Miss., are building 
a planing mill while a new dry kiln has just been 
put into service. The dry kiln is a Standard make 
and Yates machines are being installed. It is hoped 
to have the mill in operation within thirty days. 
Williams & Hunt expect to buy southern pine lum- 
ber up and down the McLean branch of the G. M. 
& N. Railroad, dressing the stock at their new mill 
in addition to having the output of their own cir- 
cular mill. 

The sales offices of the company are in Laurel 
and a general wholesale business specializing in 
yard and shed stock is done here in addition to 
handling the mill output. Mr. Hunt is in charge of 
the mill operation while Mr. Williams, formerly 
sales manager of the W. M. Carter Lumber Co., 
of Laurel, is in charge of sales, assisted by Dewey 
F. Gardiner, a promising young man who got his 
lumber training with the Gilchrist-Fordney Lum- 
ber Co. of Laurel. For the last five years he served 
as city clerk for Laurel, coming with Williams & 
Hunt Jan. 1. 


JAPAN’S FOREST RESOURCES 


_ The practice of forest conservation and reforesta- 
tion began in Japan as far back as the ninth cen- 
tury, when feudal princes began the experiment. 
Today the government owns more than half of the 
great mountain forests which are said to oceupy 
about 59 percent of the 

entire area of the island 





situation in the building material market for which 
the lumber interests have been getting their share 
of the blame. As a result of this, many retailers 
have done no more buying than absolutely neces- 
sary and most of the business recently has been for 
industrial purposes. The view taken by these re- 
tailers—based on the talk they hear—is that the 
present price situation is injuring their business. 
Here in Kansas City there was considerable figur- 
ing early in the year by individuals, but orders have 
not followed in any volume and most of the lumber 
sold retail here is going into business buildings. 





PROPER LABOR RELATIONS DEFINED 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 8.—The committee on 
labor relations of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merece, after working for some time on a deelara- 
tion of principles governing the relationships of 
cmployers and employees, has prepared a tentative 
report which has been printed and sent to mem- 
bers of the chamber for comment, criticism and sug- 
gestions. Recognizing in the preamble that ‘‘the 
public interest is paramount,’’ and that ‘‘the first 
step toward industrial peace must be a realization 
of the interdependence of all elements related to 
industry,’’ the report proceeds to the considera- 
tion of some of the elements of the problem, in 
part as follows: 

Production. The publie interest requires increasing 
production as a prime factor in reducing commodity 
prices. Profits, wages, hours etc. should be regulated 
by this requirement. Employees should not intention- 


FOREST SERVICE DISCUSSES ITS PROBLEMS 


BAKER, ORE., March 6.—The Forest Service in 
the western timber States is now making an effort 
to get the public to understand its problems and 
troubles. The confidence, support and help of the 
publie is needed now more than ever, and at all the 
Forest Service conferences held recently there has 
been much talk about making the timbered regions 
of the West, under the Forest Service control, of 
more use to the public. Reeently a conference of 
the south Idaho Forest Service men was held at 
Boise, Idaho, and much stress was laid upon the 
effort the service is making to improve the trails 
and the roads to the scenic places of interest, and 
the public was urged to use these trails and roads 
for hiking, cycling and motoring. The news re- 
ports in the daily papers emphasized these features. 

A few days ago the eastern Oregon forestry men 
met in conference with the service officials at the 
Baker office of the service, and plans were laid 
for making the Government’s timbered areas in 
this section more accessible and of more use to 
the public. The need of more help from Congress 
was emphasized. Greater appropriations are needed 
that the public may obtain the greatest good out 
of the public forest domain. 

At a luncheon given by the Baker Commercial 
Club to the foresters, presided over by Walter 
Meacham, its secretary, A. O. Waha, from the dis- 
trict forester’s office at Portland, declared that the 
inereasing interest of the business men of the West 
would mean help in getting from Congress greater 

appropriations for prop- 





empire. The government 
also exercises control 
over privately owned 
woodland and has pre- 
vented thereby reckless 
felling and encouraged 
scientific reforestation. 
The Imperial Bureau of 
Forestry was established 
in 1878 and has intro- 
duced scientific refores- 
tation and forest con- 
servation into the col- 
leges and high schools. 
Japanese methods of 
tree culture have also 
been introduced into 
Korea, where extensive 
areas have been re- 
planted. In 1911 and 
1912, 15,000,000 young 
trees were planted in 
Korea, where it was 
with difficulty that the 
Koreans were prevented 
from cutting them down 
for firewood. 








erly carrying on the 
work of the service, so 
greatly needed. Espe- 
cially are more funds 
needed for protecting 
the forests from fire. 
Regarding the airplane 
patrol of the forests, 
Mr. Waha doubted if 
very much would be 
done this year. There 
is a bill before Con- 
gress calling for an ap- 
propriation of $60,000 
for this purpose, and 
the publie could help 
by urging its passage. 
He said he believed the 
Forest Service in the 
past had been at fault 
for not taking the pub- 
lic more in its confi- 
dence. 

E. N. Kavanaugh, 
also from the Portland 
district forestry office, 
in charge of grazing, 
said there is great need 











Some Japanese trees 
—as the gnarled firs and . ee 
cherry trees—are cultivated for their artistic effect, 
but most varieties have economic value. The mul- 
berry, bamboo, lacquer, wax, camphor and elm are 
all extremely valuable for commercial purposes. 
One of the mulberry species is used for the manu- 
facture of pulp, which in Japan is made not only 
into print paper, but is utilized for handkerchiefs, 
window panes and garments. Matches are manu- 
factured and exported in enormous quantities by 
the Japanese. 

The accompanying illustration, which gives a 
hint of the methods of handling lumber, shows how 
it is unloaded at Fukuoka, one of the large indus- 
trial centers of Japan, where it is to be used in 
the construction of a Christian girls’ school being 
erected under the auspices of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The photograph is reproduced thru 
the courtesy of the Missionary Centenary Com- 
mittee of that organization. 





ANOTHER ADOPTS STABILIZATION PLAN 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—The announcement 
of price stabilization plans by numerous manu- 
facturers has not been unexpected here, and the 
latest news along this line is the following notice to 
its salesmen sent out under date of March 2 by 
the Turner, Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co.: 

Please be advised that in the interest of stabiliza- 
tion of prices, we have adopted a “one price to all” 
policy. Hereafter please confine yourselves strictly 
to prices attached to our published lists, accepting 
neither higher nor lower prices than those quoted. 

Similar action has been taken by other jobbers 
and manufacturers, and on the whole the opinion is 
expressed that the market is now getting ready to 
settle down to a much healthier condition. Views 
expressed by retailers are that while they are 
strong for the stabilization policy, it would be well 
for manufacturers not to attempt to ‘‘stabilize’’ 
too strong on present quotations. As mentioned in 
this correspondence two weeks ago there is a great 
deal of dissatisfaction among the public over the 





JAPANESE WORKMEN UNLOADING LUMBER AT FUKUOKA FOR CHRISTIAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


ally restrict individual output to create an artificial 
searcity of labor as a means of increasing wages or 
continuity of employment. Neither should employers 
intentionally restrict production to create an artificial 
scarcity of the product in order to increase prices. 

Wages. In fixing wage rates for both men and 
women the following factors should be taken into con- 
sideration: Cost of living, opportunity to advance, 
standards of living, savings, loyalty, productivity. ini- 
tiative and skill, nature, importance and hazard of 
the work; punctuality and steadiness, continuity of 
employment. 

Hours. Hours of work should be fixed at a point 
consistent with the physical well being of the worker, 
providing adequate time for leisure, rest, recreation, 
home life and self development, consistent with the 
public’s economic requirements. The fact is recognized 
that in many industries the basic 8-hour day has been 
adopted as standard. Overtime work should be dis- 
couraged. 

Collective Bargaining. Employees’ representatives 
should be duly accredited, and should be chosen by the 
employees from their own number, unless otherwise 
agreed by employer and employee. Employees should 
have the option of choosing a competent adviser or ad- 
vocate to meet with representatives chosen by and 
from among the employees in negotiations with their 
employers. 

Open Shop. Freedom of contract of employment 
must never be impaired. However, employers should 
not discriminate against employees because of member- 
ship in a union. Any employer and his employees have 
the right to agree to maintain a closed union or a 
closed nonunion shop where both parties desire such 
an arrangement. 


ANOTHER FAKER “WORKING” LUMBERMEN 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed by the 
Kentucky Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky., that a cer- 
tain J. R. Lane has been securing small amounts 
of money from lumbermen by representing him- 
self as being in the employ of the Kentucky Lum- 
ber Co. and that he is away from home temporarily 
without funds. The Kentucky Lumber Co. further 
writes: ‘‘This is to advise that this party is not 
in our employ and we do not know him. Would 
suggest that you make reference to this matter in 
your publication and possibly save someone from 
being caught by his hard luck story.’’ 





of a better understand- 
ing between the Forest 
Service and the public because Congress doesn’t 
seem to understand the needs of the service, and 
the people who live near and in the forest area, 
and who are familiar with it, must help make Con- 
gress understand. The people should ask for 
greater appropriations for the service that it may 
do its part in helping develop the country. 
Secretary Meacham said that while it is not 
known just what is the attitude of the War De- 
partment regarding Baker as the location of the 
base for the airplane forest patrol, he believed the 
Forest Service is in favor of Baker. Other towns 
in eastern Oregon are eager for it. James C. 
Walker, of Minneapolis, and Fred H. Gilman, Seat- 
tle, representing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, were 
ealled upon and responded briefly, and W. L. Pat- 
terson, of Baker, a hunting, fishing and general out- 
door enthusiast, told of the scenie wonders of North 
Powder Lake and advoeated an auto road to it. 
The luncheon helped to cement the bonds of friend- 
ship between the service and the business interests. 





NEW LOUISIANA PLANT UNDER WAY 


HoveuTon, La., March 8.—A new company has 
been organized in this section under the name of 
Thomason & Lewis Lumber Co., to manufacture 
southern pine lumber and to conduct a wholesale 
business. The company has a new 40,000 capacity 
sawmill ready for eutting and within a month will 
have a planing mill, kilns and yard constructed and 
ready for business. The new plant is located at 
Princeton, La., on the Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way, and will soon have a new post office there 
under that name. <A mercantile store, office and 
warehouse have already been built. The company 
is incorporated with a capital of $50,000, and has 
ample timber to supply it for years. W. B. Thom- 
ason, of Princeton, is president of the company; 
H. M. Lewis, of Shreveport, vice president, and 
R. T. Thomason, of Vivian, La., is seeretary-treas- 
urer. 
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CHIEF FORESTER RESIGNS—UNDERPAY RUINING SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—Col. Henry S. 
Graves, forester, has tendered his resignation to 
Secretary of Agriculture Meredith and probably will 
leave the Forest Service in May. 

Albert F. Potter, associate forester, chief assist- 
ant to Col. Graves, has tendered his resignation to 
the latter, naming April 15 as the date on which 
he desires to sever his connection with the Govern- 
ment. Col. Graves has urged Mr. Potter to defer 
his retirement for a short time pending such re- 
organization and reiidjustment in the Forest Serv- 
ice as may be necessary for the field season. 

Col. Graves tendered his resignation Feb. 25 and 
the fact was disclosed yesterday by Secretary 
Meredith while before the Senate committee on 
agriculture and forestry. Secretary Meredith took 
occasion to speak his mind to members of the com- 
mittee in this connection, declaring that the splen- 
did technical personnel of the Forest Service is in 
danger of disintegration because of inadequate 
compensation in these days of high living costs. 

As a matter of fact, Col. Graves did not resign 
because he has a quarrel with anybody in the Gov- 
ernment, but distinctly as a protest against con- 
ditions in the service and the fact that at all times 
during his ten years as forester the men under him 
have been underpaid. 

Discussing the matter with the representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN today, Col. Graves 
said: 

I feel that it would be distinctly unjust to the splen- 
did body of men under me any longer to sit idly by and 
complacently accept the situation. At one time re- 
cently we were losing our best men at the rate of about 
six hundred a year. Why? Simply because the eco- 
nomic pressure had become too great for them. They 
had to take advantage of opportunities to enter other 
employment at largely increased compensation. 

Naturally, I do not like the idea of resigning on the 
ground that the compensation of my office, $5,000 an- 
nually, has not been increased in fifteen years. My 
own case is typical of the cases of the associate and 
assistant foresters, the supervisors, the rangers and 
the clerical assistants. 

Until this year, despite all I could do, no salary ad- 
justments had been made. Recently there have been 
some adjustments. Men on the lump sum roll have 
had their compensation increased a little thru the 
office of the secretary of agriculture, that being an 
administrative matter. As passed by the House the 
agricultural appropriation bill provides for a _ rela- 
tively small increase in the salaries of supervisors and 
rangers on the statutory roll. But even with these 


increases, plus the bonus of $240 a year which Con- 
gress probably will continue, these men are still greatly 
underpaid. They are entitled to much greater com- 
pensation. 

So long as I stand for conditions as they are nothing 
will be done about it. My feeling is that it is time 
to get out and raise a dust about it, and that is pre- 
cisely what I propose to do. 

The Forest Service has under its control and is 
responsible for one hundred and fifty million acres of 
timber land, the property of the nation. It is a big 
business proposition, representing values running into 
the hundreds of millions. Yet the salaries of super- 
visors range from $1,800 to $2,400 a year. Some of 
these men are responsible for as much as a million 
acres, with the varied activities bound up in its ad- 
ministration. For example, until very recently the 
supervisor of the Plumos national forest in Cali- 
fornia, who is responsible for the safeguarding of 
20,000,000,000 feet of timber, received compensation 
at the rate of $1,800 a year. No argument is required 
to demonstrate the utter insufficiency of his compen- 
sation when compared with his manifold responsibili- 
ties. In addition to fire protection work, looking after 
grazing etc., he supervises timber sales aggregating 
about $100,000 a year. This is only one of many 
instances which might be cited. 

I do not propose to be responsible longer for attempt- 
ing to maintain an efficient organization on a com- 
pensation basis which does not begin to meet present 
day economic pressure. After all, you know, if the 
organization should disintegrate and become really 
inefficient the American people would not place the 
blame on Congress but on the forester who directs 
the service with its thirty-five hundred employees. 

There is another reason for my resignation. It is 
that I am now rounding out ten years in this position. 
The work is heavy. Twice last year I broke under the 
load, and I have had ample warning that I can not 
continue to carry on indefinitely. It is my wish to 
get out at on opportune time, after I have succeeded 
in at least making a beginning in the direction of 
securing a better financial adjustment for the men 
under me, and when the first reorganization following 
the world war has been completed. I do not wish to 
have my capacity for work physically or otherwise 
curtailed, which would be the case if I remained here 
for a few years more. 

Furthermore, I feel that I can be of much as- 
sistance working on the outside and shall continue to 
do so with whatever ability I possess. 


Asked whether he would continue to push the for- 
est policy which he recently inaugurated, Col. 
Graves said: 


Yes, indeed. I shall push it harder than ever. Ina 
measure I feel responsible for having inaugurated the 
policy and that it is up to me to do everything possible 
to bring about its general adoption. Therefore you 
may expect to see me turn up before Congress, State 
legislatures or anywhere else that good can be accom- 
plished along this line. 











Storage Charge May Stand Until Sept. 1 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has directed that the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association file a supplement with- 
drawing the traffic authority issued by the Railroad 
Administration which provided for the cancelation 
June 1—if not sooner changed, canceled or ex- 
tended—of the $10 penalty storage charge on car- 
load shipments of lumber held for reconsignment 
beyond the forty-eight hours free time. 

This does not necessarily mean the commission 
will permit the $10 charge to run until September, 
the end of the period of six months within which 
the new railroad law provides that rates, fares and 
charges are not to be reduced. Section 208A of 
the law, which contains this provision, authorizes 
the commission to approve reductions. Meanwhile 
no reduction can be made without its approval. 
Therefore in the event that formal application 
should be filed for the cancelation of the penalty 
charge the commission could issue an order elim- 
inating this charge. 

Doubt is expressed here that the carriers will 
file a new tariff eliminating this charge before 
Sept. 1. Any individual carrier could do so, in 
which event the commission doubtless would act 
one way or the other. The probability is that 
the charge will remain in effect until Sept. 1. 


~~ 


No Rate Increases in Guaranty Period 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced today that hear- 
ings will be held beginning March 22 concerning 
the division of the country into sections for rate 
making purposes. Testimony will be received from 
various railroad officials as to whether the country 
should be divided into sections or considered as a 
whole in determining freight and passenger rates. 
The forthcoming hearings will not involve matters 
of valuation. Members of the commission have ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would not be equitable 
tor the railroads to file applications for general 
rate increases prior to the expiration of the period 
of six months during which, as provided by Con- 
gress in the railroad bill, existing rates, charges 
and fares can not be reduced without the commis- 





sion’s approval. At the end of the six months’ 
period the carriers may apply for general increases 
in both passenger fares and freight rates. No 
action will be taken on any such applications until 
after the expiration of the six months’ period dur- 
ing which the roads are guaranteed the standard 
return. 


Weather Prohibits Market Decline 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN] 

OAKDALE, LA., March 10.—After spending the 
last week in southeast Texas and southwest Louisi- 
ana in almost a continuous downpour of rain and 
interviewing both manufacturers and wholesalers 
I am impressed with the thought that there can be 
no permanent depression in southern pine values 
for some time. There has been a very pronounced 
slackening in demand during the last ten days that 
has amounted to a practical cessation of orders 
with some concerns, and there has been an appre- 
ciable softening in prices, but practically all agree 
that this is a temporary condition. 

A large Texas wholesaler looking out of his office 
window yesterday. as the rain poured down in tor- 
rents remarked, ‘‘ There will be no further weaken- 
ing in the market if this continues.’’ And the rain 
continues. Looking out of the car windows as the 
trains traverse the lumber producing sections one 
sees an almost continuous sheet of water with here 
and there teams tugging at wagons hub wheel deep 
in mud and logging equipment camouflaged in a 
complete incasement of mud. 

None of the mills seem loaded up with orders far 
ahead but none seem to desire to take on much 
new business under existing conditions. A whole- 
saler with a very desirable schedule to place sent 
the inquiry to two hundred mills and received only 
eight quotations. These showed a remarkable vari- 
ation in prices, indicating that on items that are 
in good supply the mills are willing to make some 
concessions while for those in which stocks are low 
the prices remain high and firm. 

Altogether it strikes me that a lower range of 
values may be expected for thirty or forty-five days, 
but that with the opening of the spring building 
season in the North and the resumption of general 
buying by the retail yards trade the market will 
firm up, as buyers are beginning to place orders for 
their requirements and these will grow in volume. 





Many persons are thinking much more earnestly 
along these lines than ever before. Large numbers 
of lumbermen are giving serious attention to the prob- 
lem of depletion and reforestation and what the rap- 
idly diminishing timber supply means for the future. 

Col. Graves sees real significance in the introduc- 
tion of the Capper resolution and its adoption by 
Congress, calling for a report from the Forest 
Service, based on data now at hand or that can be 
secured without extensive investigation, concerning 
the lumber industry, timber holdings ete. He con- 
tinued: 

We are likely to see much more along this line. The 
thing is working. The memorial of the Massachusetts 
legislature, urging Congress to make provision for a 
forest experiment station in the White Mountain na- 
tional forest to assist in the work of reforestation and 
help solve other problems with a view to assuring the 
wood using industries of that section an adequate 
supply of raw materials for the future, is a concrete 
illustration of the fact that many persons are de- 
voting much earnest study and thought to this big 
problem. 


Assistant Forester Earl H. Clapp has been desig- 
nated by Col. Graves to direct the work of compil- 
ing and gathering data for the report called for by 
the Senate in the Capper resolution. He has not 
yet perfected his organization, but expects to use 
the regular Forest Service organization in the West 
and pick up such special assistants as he can in the 
East. For the most part, men will be taken off 
other work temporarily. 

The Capper resolution calls for a report on or 
before June 1 of this year. This means that not 
a day can be lost. It also means, as Forest Serv- 
ice experts understand it, that the Senate expects 
only a sort of birdseye view of the lumber industry 
as it exists today, a sort of picture at which sena- 
tors can look and quickly grasp the high points. 

Col. Graves in all probability will have left the 
Forest Service before this report is completed, but 
his associates have been working in closest codp- 
eration with him in connection with the forest pol- 
icy which has been discussed for about a year all 
over the country. Consequently, the resignation of 
the chief forester will not have any bearing on what 
the forthcoming report may have to say regard- 
ing the necessity for reforestation in order to in- 
sure future production of timber for lumber, wood 
pulp ete. 





With the firming up of foreign exchange the export 
demand will take on larger proportions. Southern 
pine manufacturers in this section are longing for 
a better car supply and improved weather and are 
not worrying over the markets.—Managing Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ; 





Harbor Mills Adjusting Labor Troubles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ABERDEEN, WASH., March 10.—With only a few 
exceptions all the shingle mills on the Harbor are 
operating. The labor troubles forecasted last week 
have not materialized. On the contrary, all differ- 
ences between employers and employees have been 
submitted to a committee with three representatives 
from each side. Meanwhile the men are at work, 
with excellent indications for an adjustment satis- 
factory to both sides. 


Garrett Rate Decision Modified 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11.—In reply to the 
petition of the Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and Virginia railways for a reconsideration 
of the Garrett Lumber Co. ease and a modification 
of the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the commission today promulgated the fol- 
lowing: 


It is ordered that the order entered herein on Dec. 10, 
1919. and by its terms made effective May 1, 1920, be 
and it is hereby amended by substituting for the last 
paragraph thereof the two paragraphs following : 

It is further ordered that that portion of said appli- 
cation No. 1561 by which carriers parties thereto seek 
authority to maintain rates on lumber from the Vir- 
ginia cities to the points of destination herein before 
described which are lower than the rates contempo- 
raneously in effect on like traffic from intermediate 
points of origin on the main line of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway thru Kenova, W. Va., be and the same is 
hereby denied, effective June 1, 1920. 

It is further ordered that all other and further 
relief prayed in the said applications in respect to the 
rates on lumber from the points of origin to the points 
of destination herein before described, except via the 
routes of the Norfolk & Western Railway thru Bristol. 
Va., Tennessee and Norton, Va., as to which no finding 
and order is made, be and the same is hereby denied, 
effective Aug. 1. 1920; and it is further ordered that 
said petition of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. and the Virginian 
Railway Co. be, and it is hereby, denied in all other 
respects. 
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Open Competition Plan Hearing Held 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 10.—On conclusion of 
arguments this afternoon in the Federal Court here 
in the injunction case of the Government against 
F, R. Gadd and the 333 members of the Open Com- 
petition Plan of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Judge John E. McCall told 
counsel for both sides to submit at once any briefs 
they desired as he would not take long to hand 
down his decision. 

The entire day was given over to arguments, 
G. Carroll Todd, former assistant attorney general 
of the United States, and Attorney L. C. Boyle 
speaking for the defense; and B. Easterline and 
Judge C. B. Ames, assistant to the attorney gen- 
eral, for the Government. 

Mr. Todd declared ‘‘the law directs that com- 
plainant must make a full case at a preliminary 
hearing like this to get full relief, but the com- 
plainant in this instance does not seek to be satis- 
fied with the status quo of the defendants until 
such time as the latter are given full hearing.’’ 

‘‘Before a broad injunction can be issued,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the Court must reach the conclusion that 
the Open Competition Plan itself is unlawful and 
if the plan is found to have accentuated conditions 
caused by natural laws the Court should issue an 
injunction restraining the defendants from using 
the plan insofar as it has the effect of accomplish- 
ing the things complained of by the Government, 
but it should not issue a broad injunction forever 
barring the defendants from using the plan in the 
respects which are not in contravention of the 
law.’? 

Mr. Todd insisted that the question as to legality 
of the plan is a very complicated one and that 
there should be no temporary injunction until all 
the defendants are given an opportunity to come 
into court and present their evidence. He affirmed 
that the forty defendants making affidavits under 
oath denying the charges of the Government had 
not sworn falsely and declared: ‘‘It is of the 
very essence of competition that different defend- 
ants were selling the same grades and the same 
kinds of lumber at the same time at different 
prices, ’’ 

*¢ Assuming,’’ he said, ‘‘that Mr. Gadd had it in 
mind to curtail production and advance prices and 
that he attempted to reach and influence the minds 
of others, the vital fact is that, if any such pur- 
pose ever was entertained, it was never carried 
out.’’ 

Defendants Acted Within Legal Rights 


To show that the defendants were within their 
legal rights in compiling and distributing facts re- 
garding their industry Mr. Todd submitted the fol- 
lowing statement, a copy of which was requested 
by Judge McCall this afternoon: 

Those engaged in an industry are within their law- 
ful rights in associating for the purpose of furnishing 
to each other full and accurate information of condi- 
tions in that industry, including rate of production, 
stocks on hand, prices charged etc., so long as they 
do not come to any agreement, expressed or implied, 
to fix prices, curtail production or otherwise suppress 
competition: and such an association does not cease 
to be lawful merely because, informed by the knowl- 
edge so obtained. but acting without agreement or 
concert of any kind, individual members of the asso- 
ciation may ask different prices, higher at one time, 
lower at another, from those that would have been 
asked if they had not been so informed, 

No Attempt Made to Destroy Competition 


‘*Counsel for the Government,’’ he said, ‘‘read 
extracts from famous cases to show that any re- 
striction of interstate commerce is illegal, but de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in the tobacco and 
Standard Oil cases showed decided modification 
of this view.’’ 

Mr. Todd said that in the Chicago Board of 
Trade case the court held that the ‘‘true test of 
legality is whether or not the agreement regulates 
competition or destroys it’’ and pointed out that 
in the anthracite case analogous to the present one, 
the Government did not score a victory altho de- 
fendants were charged with a conspiracy to sup- 
press competition and compiled statistics similar to 
those compiled by the present defendants. He also 
cited the National Onion Association case in Massa- 
chusetts in which the court ruled that ‘‘even tho 
the defendants acted alike in the light of the in- 
formation distributed to them, this did not consti- 
tute a violation of the Sherman law.’’ He de- 
clared that in the Smokeless Powder case, the 
court held that ‘‘the defendants had a right to 
acquire as much information as possible regarding 
their business and that they also had a right to 
share this with other defendants.’’ In concluding 
he said: ‘‘In the steel case there were more than 
one hundred defendants controlling 50 percent of 
production in the United States, fixing prices and 
determining production. If such a combination of 
competitors closely bound together is not illegal, I 
can not see how the loosely bound lumbermen, de- 
fendants in this case, can be violating the law.’’ 





Argues That Activities Were Illegal 


B. Easterline, for the complainant, declared that 
‘fany association gathering information, compiling, 
editing and distributing it to members who act 
upon it, is violating the Sherman law,’’ and that to 
prevent such violations ‘‘full, free and unlimited 
competition must obtain.’’ He asserted that the 
same denials and the same arguments made by the 
defendants in this case were made by those in the 
ease of the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association but that the court had held that ‘‘any 
restriction of competition was in violation of the 
law.’’ He cited other cases to sustain contentions 
of the Government and said in conclusion: 

If the practices alleged by the Government in this 
case are not stricken out and torn up by the roots, and 
if judicial sanction is given them more associations 
will be formed, not only in lumber but in other indus- 
tries, and the whole country will be in the throes of 
such combinations. 


Business Has Right to Market Information 


Attorney Boyle, summing up for the defense, 
argued that the great principle involved in this 
case is whether business men have a right to con- 
duct their business with a knowledge of such facts 
as are disclosed by the Open Competition Plan or 
whether they must market their products without 
such knowledge. He urged the court to make a 
clear cut ruling in the present case because the 
defendants want to know what their rights are and 
because business men all over the country want to 
know exactly the same thing. ‘‘We assert,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that we have a legal right to compile and 
distribute the reports under the Open Competition 
Plan. If we have not we want to know and all 
other industries want to know whether they must 
grope in the dark for all the future.’’ 

He asked how, if this plan was a scheme to fix, 
maintain or advance prices as charged by the Gov- 
ernment, it could function when the 333 defend- 
ants are competing with six thousand other manu- 
facturers not members of the plan, in selling their 
products? and the further question, if 50 percent 
of producers of steel can not control prices for 
their commodity, how can 333 out of more than six 
thousand lumbermen control the price of lumber? 

Attorney Boyle challenged Judge Ames, leading 
counsel for the Government, to cite a single case 
where the right to compile such information as 
distributed under the Open Competition Plan of 
the defense was denied, when, as the evidence dis- 
closed, there was no other purpose than to get 
the facts. He declared that 50 percent of the lum- 
ber produced by the defendants in this case is sold 
to wholesalers who are informed as to market con- 
ditions, and affirmed that it would not be fair or 
equitable to deprive smaller producers of lumber of 
the only available information regarding produc- 
tion, prices and other basic facts of their industry 
by issuing the injunction prayed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Market Suggestions Not Essential to Plan 


Coming to the ‘‘Gadd letters,’’ which seem to 
have been the main cause of the action of the Gov- 
ernment in filing suit, Attorney Boyle said: ‘‘If 
the court should hold gathering and distributing 
basic facts to be legal and should construe the 
Gadd letters as tending to boost prices and dis- 
turb free action of the defendants, why strike out 
a plan that is of service to big and little alike? 
Why not strike out, rather, that which the Govern- 
ment holds to be objectionable?’’ Continuing, he 
said, ‘‘ There is not a single echo of the Gadd let- 
ters in the group meetings, in any reports of basic 
facts or in the minds of any of the defendants. 
There are no communications from any of the 
defendants showing they received these letters and 
were following the suggestions contained therein 
regarding boosting prices and limiting production. 
If it is your nonor’s judgment that these letters 
should be discontinued, issue a ruling to that effect 
and leave the remainder of the plan intact.’’ 


The Deciding Point in the Litigation 


Judge McCall asked Attorney Boyle if the whole 
ease did not come down to this: ‘‘ You admit for- 
mation of the Open Competition Plan and the 
gathering, compilation and dissemination among 
defendants of information regarding stocks, pro- 
ductions and prices under that plan, but you deny 
that defendants have violated the Sherman law in 
doing these things as charged in the bill?’’ 

Attorney Boyle replied that the court had stated 
the case better than he himself could have done 
but suggested that instead of tearing this organiza- 
tion up by the roots by the issuance of a temporary 
injunction, it be heard more fully at the May term 
of the court. 

Attorney Boyle concluded thus: ‘‘If the sworn 
testimony of fifty upstanding men in the hardwood 
producing territory as to conditions in the woods 
is not superior to the knowledge gained concerning 





such conditions by men in Washington from books 
and papers, I have nothing further to say. I will 
not dignify the attack of the Government on these 
conditions by replying to them.’’ 


Reason for Asking Prompt Injunction 


Judge Ames, summing up for the complainant, 
argued in favor of a temporary injunction on the 
ground that status quo in this case means that the 
evil practices complained of will continue. ‘‘If 
the defendants, in the opinion of the court,’’ he 
said, ‘‘are restraining production or suppressing 
competition, they are injuring the public and they 
should be stopped at once.’’ 

He explained that the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission, with which re- 
ports issued under the Open Competition Plan were 
filed, are debarred from giving opinions to individ- 
uals and declared this right and proper, because, 
if opinions were given, they would be ex-parte and 
might result in ‘‘ flooding the whole country with 
combinations in restraint of trade.’’ 


Not Open and Not Competition 


‘*Open competition,’’ declared Judge Ames, ‘‘is 
open competition except in two respects: First, it 
is not open, and, second, it is not competition. It 
is secret because it is not furnished to farmers, non- 
members or to anybody except ‘‘ parties to the con- 
spiracy.’’ It is not competition. Competition 
thirty years ago was to secure business either by 
lower prices or better service, while the competi- 
tion complained of in this bill is a ‘friendly 
rivalry to secure higher prices’ according to the 
definition of the defendants themselves.’? He 
added, ‘‘The advance in prices already shown by 
the complainant and admitted by the defense dis- 
closes the nature of the defendants’ friendly rivalry 
and the quality of their competition.’’ 

Judge Ames defended Mr. Gadd, stating he was 
not the only defendant who should be criticized 
and that he should not be forced to bear alone the 
whole burden, adding, ‘‘I think the offense is heavy 
enough to distribute amongst all the defendants,’’ 
in the next breath. He showed from charts, pro- 
vided by the defense, what Mr. Gadd said should be 
done regarding restraining production in the spring 
of 1919 when demand was low. 


Charge Concert of Action Raised Prices 


Judge Ames insisted there was ‘‘one common 
note’’ to all the ‘‘booster’’ letters, ‘‘increase in 
prices,’? and read a number of these letters to 
sustain this contention. ‘‘There is only one in- 
stance of price reduction under this plan cited by 
the defense,’’ he said, ‘‘and this happened Feb. 18, 
1920, or four days after the Government bill was 
filed.’’? Continuing, he said, ‘‘If this plan as 
charged in the bill, is a price raising scheme, it is 
a result of concert of action. The only question is 
as to whether this result was accomplished and 
this is answered by the defendants themselves. It 
takes $3.75 to buy as much hardwood lumber now 
as $1.50 would buy a year ago. This is what has 
happened under this plan.’’ 

In the conclusion he said: ‘‘ The Sherman Act has 
remained undefiled all these years. It has weath- 
ered all the vicissitudes of the past. Congress has 
preserved the fundamental features of the law. 
The question before the court is not whether the 
Sherman law is wise but whether that law has been 
violated in the present instance.’’ 


THE TUESDAY HEARING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 9.—At the close of the 
second day’s hearing in the civil suit of the Gov- 
ernment in which it is seeking to prove that F. R. 
Gadd, as manager of statisties, American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, and the 333 
members of the ‘‘Open Competition Plan’’ of the 
organization had violated the Sherman antitrust 
law, indications were that it would take but an- 
other day for the prosecution and the defense to 
conclude the presentation of their cases. The Gov- 
ernment appeal is for an injunction restraining 
the association from engaging in the gathering and 
distribution of market information on the ground 
that such codperative activities form a conspiracy 
to enhance prices; while the contention of the de- 
fense is that ‘‘open competition’’ is intelligent and 
legal competition among southern hardwood pro- 
ducers because the association’s every act is known 
to the Government thru the filing with the Federal 
Trade Commission of copies of the association’s 
sales reports, bulletins and other documents. 

At conclusion of the afternoon session today 
there was much conjecture as to whether the Court 
would act promptly at the close of arguments, 
either issuing or denying the appeal for an injune- 
tion, or would grant further time so that other 
briefs could be filed or a more complete hearing 
had. 

When Federal Judge John E. McCall, of the 
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western division of the western district of Ten- 
nessee, opened the hearing Monday morning the 
court room was well filled with members of the 
association, and a galaxy of legal talent for the 
prosecution and the defense. Appearing for the 
defense were Attorneys L. C. Boyle, E. Carroll 
Todd, former assistant United States attorney gen- 
eral, W. H. Fitzhugh and H. B. Anderson, of 
Memphis. Mr. Anderson is a son of J. B. Ander- 
son, of the Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis. The 
Government was represented by C. B. Ames, as- 
sistant United States attorney general, Henry S. 
Mitchell, special assistant to the attorney gen- 
eral, B. Easterline, assistant United States attor- 
ney general, W. D. Keyser, United States attorney 
for the western district of Tennessee, and Thomas 
J. Walsh. 

The Government was represented by Special 
Assistant Mitchell, who, after reading parts of the 
bill, was interrupted by the Court, who said that 
he had read the bill and was more interested in fea- 
tures which the Government sought to make it its 
chief contentions. The attorney then took up an 
angle which he contended was a ‘‘ dwelling upon 
the system,’’ saying that the stock reports of the 
association not only sustained prices but raised 
them, filing as exhibits some of these stock reports. 
He put stress upon the letters of F. R. Gadd that 
accompanied some of the stock reports, and also 
some of the letters that were written by members 
to the association offices saying how well they were 
ag with the results of the Open Competition 
Jan. 

The Government’s attorney contended that pre- 
liminary injunction should be granted because 
the enhancement of prices that he said the system 
had produced was brought about thru a conspiracy 
in violation of section 4 of the Sherman law. He 
directed attention to exhibit ‘‘C,’’ the stock report 
of Jan. 1, 1920, giving the various kinds of lum- 
ber, the thicknesses, the amounts of green and dry, 
sold and unsold quantities, and other specific in- 
formation contained in them. He compared that 
report to other reports issued in previous months, 
showing that members could have made such com- 
parisons. He placed in the record copies of the 
weekly sales reports for each week from Jan. 1, 
1919, to the present, seeking to show how these 
had been a guide to members in obtaining higher 
prices for their lumber. He stressed the comment 
in the initial bulletin that ‘‘Codperation, not com- 
petition, is the life of trade.’’ Mr. Mitchell then 
introduced items taken from some of the weekly 
sales reports, seeking to show that during the year 
some of the hardwood items increased 147 percent. 
He gave as his first instance, FAS sap gum, 4/4, 
which on Jan. 25, 1919, had sold, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., at $37.50, while the same grade and thick- 
ness had sold a year later at the same destination 
at $101.75. Other citations were: No. 2 common 
sap gum, 4/4, advances from $27.25 to $47.25, an 
increase of 70 percent; FAS white oak, 5/4, Kansas 
City, advanced from $123 to $310, an increase of 
150 percent in a single year; FAS plain white oak, 
12/4, Kansas City, $87 to $214, an advance of 140 
percent; No. 1 common and seleets plain white oak, 
4/4, Memphis, advanced from $37 to $132.75, an 
increase of 270 percent. 

The Government’s attorney then placed in evi- 
dence several testimonial letters from members to 
the association showing how well they were satis- 
fied with the results of the Open Competition Plan. 
Judging from his comment on these letters, he 
sought to get into the record that the contents of 
these letters were detrimental to the defense, while 
the most of them were simply business men’s ex- 
pressions of pleasure that their business was pros- 
perous, and of faith in the Open Competition Plan 
as an intelligent business guide to the industry. 
The letters were used after their receipt by Mr. 
Gadd in a testimonial way in order to obtain more 
subscribers for the Open Competition Plan. About 
25 pereent of the association members do not sub- 
scribe to the Open Competition Plan. The letters 
were received after Mr. Gadd wrote the members 
on April 23, 1919, asking for a recital of their expe- 
rience with the plan. Naturally the writers told 
how the plan had benefited them; and surely, con- 
tended the defense, it is not wrong for a busi- 
ness man to want his business to prosper. Mr. 
Mitchell also read from the minutes of some of the 
group meetings, seeking to show that the members 
discussed prices orally in some of these meetings, 
and that the mutual exchange of ideas resulted in 
approval of the sustaining of prices or increasing 
them further. 

The minutes further indicated, according to Mr. 
Mitchell, that the members at these meetings made 
statements indicating that business would continue 
good on account of low production, excellent de- 
mand, small stocks and other market influences. He 
said that at the meeting at Memphis on May 19, 
copies of the monthly production and stock reports 
were distributed showing that inquiries were 50 
percent heavier and that production would fall 
short of normal because of heavy rains at that 
time. Reference, he said, was made to members 
running night and day and as to whether or not the 


market would be able to absorb this increased out- 
put. Mr. Mitchell then read into the bill a com- 
plaint an extract from an article in the Southern 
Lumberman urging against the increase of pro- 
duction by night work as ‘‘killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg’’ and as ‘‘criminal folly.’’ Mr. 
Mitchell said that at Cincinnati on May 13 mem- 
bers told of the extreme shortage of lumber and 
discussed the benefits derived from the Open Com- 
petition Plan. The minutes told of decrease in 
production, smaller stocks, higher prices and pre- 
dictions that business would continue good for 
several months. Mr. Mitchell introduced the mar- 
ket condition reports, issued by Mr. Gadd, as com- 
piled from answers to a questionnaire that was sent 
out monthly, and emphasized that these answers 
gave the defendants very accurate information re- 
garding what was being produced as well as to the 
estimated production for the next thirty days. He 
quoted several letters indicating faith that good 
market conditions would continue to prevail. Mr. 
Mitchell read from the minutes of several differ- 
ent meetings, the tenor of which was the same. An 
affidavit was presented from the West Virginia 
Timber Co., sued as one of the defendants, declar- 
ing that it had withdrawn from the association at 
the close of 1919 because it would not give the 
information that the association offices wanted and 
had been dropped from the mailing list of the 
association. 

At this point of the presentation Judge McCall 
asked if there was not a fear on the part of the 
hardwood lumbermen that production might run so 
low that substitutes would claim some of the hard- 
wood trade, suggesting that low production might 
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be either beneficial or harmful, depending upon 
the degree of shortage. 


Answer to Bill of Complaint 


At the afternoon session, Attorney Boyle, for 
the defendants, read into the record the answer to 
the bill of complaint, which is given in full as 
follows: 

The undersigned defendants, saving and reserv- 
ing unto themselves the benefit of all exceptions 
to and errors and imperfections in the bill of com- 
plaint in this cause for answer thereto, or to so 
much thereof as they are advised it is necessary 
or material for them to answer, say: 


KE. 
Defendants deny each and every allegation in 
Article II [see note a] of the bill of complaint. 
aT. 
Defendants admit the allegations in Article III 
[see note b] of the bill of complaint. 


(ERE 

Defendants deny that they, or the defendant 
companies, comprise the most important manufac- 
turers of hardwood lumber in the United States, 
as alleged in the first paragraph of Article IV of 
the bill of complaint. They admit, as alleged in 
said Article IV, that the defendant companies have 
been engaged, some of them for a long time, in 
cutting down trees of the varieties stated, in con- 
verting the same into lumber, and in shipping and 
selling such lumber in interstate commerce, but they 
deny that the places where these operations are con- 
ducted are in all instances correctly stated. 

Answering the second paragraph of said Article 


(a) Article II states that the complaint is brought 
to prevent the defendants from carrying out a com 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 

(b) Article III lists the various species of hardwood 
and makes a statement of the importance of these as 
raw materials for various purposes, 


IV [see note c], defendants admit that at the be- 
ginning of the year 1919, the defendant companies 
were receiving for their lumber approximately the 
same prices which had prevailed before the signing 
of the armistice in the war with Germany, but 
they deny that this was the result of any agree- 
ment, contract, combination or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or other unlawful act and aver 
on the contrary that it was the result of the op- 
eration of the natural laws of trade. Defendants 
are without knowledge sufficient to enable them 
either to affirm or deny the remaining allegations of 
this paragraph. 
rv. 

Defendants deny each and every allegation in 
Article V of the bill of complaint, and they speci- 
fically deny that in January, 1919, and continuously 
thereafter to the present time, or at any other 
time, they combined and conspired together to 
restrain interstate commerce in hardwood lumber, 
or to maintain prices for hardwood lumber, or to 
double or treble such prices, or to suppress compe- 
tition in such prices, by substituting therefor co- 
Operation and agreements having the purpose and 
effect of maintaining and increasing such prices, 
or by any other means. 


Defendants deny that they or any of them did 
any of the acts or things alleged in subdivisions 1 
to 7, inclusive, of Article VI of the bill of com- 
plaint, as means of carrying out the combination 
or conspiracy alleged in said Article V, or for any 
other unlawful purpose. 

Further answering subdivision 1 of said Article 
VI, defendants admit that they are parties to the 
so called ‘‘Open Competition Plan’’ of the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, herein- 
after described, and that the defendant F. R. Gadd 
is employed by such association as manager of 
statistics. They aver that the ‘‘extensive suite of 
offices’? and ‘‘numerous clerical foree’’ charged in 
this subdivision of the bill as one of the means 
of carrying out the alleged combination and con- 
spiracy consist of two small rooms and six em- 
ployees, including stenographers and clerks. 

Further answering subdivision 2 of said Article 
VI [see note d], defendants admit that the mem- 
bers of said Open Competition Plan were divided 
into four geographical groups each of which held 
a monthly meeting; they deny again that these 
meetings were held in pursuance of any combination 
or conspiracy and on the contrary aver that they 
were open to the public without restriction and 
were attended by representatives of the press and 
other persons not connected with the plan; they 
deny that the matter quoted in this subdivision of 
the bill was a recommendation to make oral agree- 
ments at such meetings to eliminate competition; 
they deny that the words ‘‘evil practices’’ in such 
quoted matter had any reference whatever to the 
practice of competing in prices so as to secure 
business, and allege on the contrary that those 
words referred to wholly different subjects, such, 
for instance, as one mill attempting to entice labor 
from another; the shipping of mixed grades of 
lumber in the same car, thereby facilitating the 
reprehensible practice of some middlemen of bill- 
ing lumber at a higher grade than it really is; 
the taking of orders in excess of capacity on an 
ascending market and then filling the latter orders 
at higher prices in disregard of the earlier orders 
at lower prices; and even as to such practices they 
allege that no attempt was made to bind mem- 
bers to any given course but that the thought was 
that candid discussion thereof would lead to their 
voluntary abandonment and consequently to cleaner 
and higher standards of business conduct. 

Further answering subdivision 3 of said Article 
VI [see note e], defendants admit the printing and 
distributing amongst themselves, thru the said man- 
ager of statistics, of the reports mentioned in said 
subdivision, known respectively as ‘‘Stock Re- 
ports,’’ ‘*Production Reports,’’ and ‘‘Sales Re- 
ports,’’ but they deny that this was done to incite 
and enable the defendants to further maintain and 
enhance prices or to bring about any agreement or 
understanding amongst them with respect to prices 
or production, or that such was the effect, and allege 
on the contrary, as hereinafter more particularly 
stated, that the sole purpose and effect of such re- 
ports was to enable defendants to conduct their 
business with knowledge of, and not in ignorance 
of, the basic facts and conditions of the indus- 
try in which they are engaged; and they allege 





(c) The second paragraph of Article IV alleges that 
wholesalers and dealers at the beginning of 1919 were 
buying in small quantities only for purposes of imme- 
diate necessity, believing that prices were too high, and 
that they intended to increase their purchases as soon 
as prices should be reduced to more reasonable levels. 

(d) Subdivision two of Article VI alleges that a 
recommendation of the association that members dis- 
cuss with competitors bad trade practices as a_busi- 
ness policy, with a view to their elimination, is an 
attempt to eliminate competition in prices. 

(e) Subdivision three of Article VI alleges that the 
purpose of the reports was to incite and enable defend- 
ants to further maintain and enhance their prices. 
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urther that so far from indicating any agreement, 
ombination or conspiracy to fix, maintain, or en- 
nance prices, such reports show wide and constant 
ariations in the prices of the several members at 
any given time for lumber of the same kind and 
rade. 

Further answering subdivision 4 of said Article 
JI [see note f], defendants admit that the matter 
herein quoted was contained in the Sales Report 
referred to, but deny the meaning attributed to the 
me, and particularly deny that such quoted matter 
‘vas a recommendation that defendants depend upon 
me another in respect of prices. They also deny 
he remaining allegations in said subdivision 4. 

Further answering subdivision 5 of said Article 
VI [see note g], defendants admit that the matter 
‘herein quoted was contained in the Sales Reports 
eferred to, but deny that the printing and dis- 
ributing thereof amongst the defendants was for 
‘he purpose of or had the effect of enhancing prices, 
or was in pursuance of any conspiracy or combina- 
tion in restraint of trade or otherwise unlawful or 

rongful. 

Further answering subdivision 6 of said Article 
‘I [see note h], defendants admit that the matter 
therein quoted was contained in the Sales Reports 
eferred to, but allege that the quotations are 
fragmentary and if regarded as material must in 
fairness be read with their context and to that end 
the full text of the reports in question, dated March 
1, 1919, March 8, 1919, March 29, 1919, April 12, 
1919, and April 26, 1919, are annexed hereto 
marked, respectively, Exhibits 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5; 
defendants deny that the statements in these re- 
ports prevented prices from being lowered, or en- 
hanced them still further, or in any way eliminated 
or restricted competition, or expressed any agree- 
ment or meeting of the minds or even any consensus 
of opinion of defendants on any point whatever, 
and allege that such statements were merely the 
individual opinion and current comment on condi- 
tions in the industry by the person employed by 
defendants ‘to gather and distribute the statistics 
of the industry, and were in no sense a part of 
the substance of the reports, which substance con- 
sisted wholly of statistics showing the state of pro- 
duetion, of stocks, and of prices, as shown by past 
transactions, 


Further answering subdivision 7 of said Article 
VI [see note i], defendants admit that the matter 
therein quoted was contained in the Sales Reports 
referred to, but allege that here again the quota- 
tions are fragmentary and if regarded as material 
must in fairness be read with their context, and to 
that end the full text of the reports dated May 17, 
1919, May 24, 1919, June 28, 1919, September 20, 
1919, and August 16, 1919, are hereto annexed 
marked, respectively, Exhibits 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10; 
defendants deny that the statements in these re- 
ports suppressed or restricted competition or ex- 
pressed any agreement or understanding or even 
any consensus of opinion of defendants with respect 
to prices or production or any point whatever, and 
on the contrary allege that such statements were 
merely the individual opinion and current comment 
on conditions in the industry by the statistician 
aforesaid; and regarding the article from the South- 
ern Lumberman, reprinted in the Sales Report dated 





(f) Subdivision four of Article VI alleges that the 
association recommended the discussion of prices; 
that members did orally exchange statements of ap- 
proval of high prices as an assurance that defendants 
ould further sustain such high prices; that members 
iru the manager of statistics exchanged written pre- 
ctions that the high prices reported would continue, 
» as to furnish assurance that the action of each 
fendant would be supported by like action on the 
irt of others. The subdivision quotes a Sales Report 
» the effect that as a result of meetings members have 
irned that they can safely depend on their fellow 
inufacturers without serious loss. 

(g) Subdivision five of Article VI states that the 
heoretical basis of the Open Competition Plan is that 
owledge regarding prices actually made is all that 
necessary to keep prices at reasonably stable and 
rmal levels, that by keeping all members quickly 

1 fully informed of what others have done the plan 
results in a certain uniformity of trade practice; and 
it members naturally follow their most intelligent 
mpetitors if they know what these competitors are 
‘tually doing. Statements of the association which. 
is alleged, show how the theory worked in practice 
/ enhance prices are quoted, these being testimonials 
’m members as to how they have profited by the use 
* current trade news circulated thru association re- 
rts. 

(h) Subdivision six of Article VI quotes excerpts 
m the reports which, it is alleged, are arguments 
linst low prices on the grounds of a shortage of 
nber disclosed by the Stock Reports; explanations 
how the disclosures of such shortage prevented 
ces from being lowered; arguments for still higher 
ees on the ground of the shortage thus disclosed : 
ad for codperation in order to secure the higher 
ces. 
‘i) Subdivision seven of Article VI alleges that the 
sociation reprinted, approved and distributed among 
members a trade press statement emphasizing the 
vance in prices following the shortage of lumber 
1 urging defendants against increasing production 
night work as “killing the goose that laid the golden 
ecg.” and as “criminal folly’; also an argument al- 
ged to be that prices would continue to advance 
> long as the shortage of lumber was maintained, an 
argument alleged to be that as the shortage still con- 
tinued high prices could still be maintained; and a 
statement said to suggest that the so-called ‘‘combina- 
‘ion and conspiracy” would not be prosecuted. 


= et oe 





May 17, 1919, defendants aver that it was merely 
a warning against overproduction in the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole, softwood as well as hardwood, by 
a representative journal of the industry, and that 
its reprinting by defendants in this Sales Report 
neither violated any law nor promoted any unlawful 
or injurious end; defendants deny that the state- 
ment quoted from the Sales Report dated August 
16, 1919, carried the suggestion that the combina- 
tion and conspiracy alleged in the bill, or any other, 
would not be proseeuted, and they aver, with all 
deference, that this and other allegations of the bill 
like unto it—many of them mere statements of 
evidence included in the bill in contravention of 
the twenty-fifth equity rule of the Supreme Court 
—are strained and irrelevant and immaterial ex- 
cept to show the extremities in which the pleader 
found himself in his endeavor to state a case out 
of the materials available. 
VI. 

Answering Article VII [see note j] of the bill of 
complaint, defendants deny again that they are par- 
ties to any unlawful combination or conspiracy to 
maintain or enhance prices or are employing any 
means whatever at Memphis or elsewhere in accom- 
plishment of any such combination or conspiracy; 
they deny again that they have made any agreements, 
oral or otherwise, to eliminate competition amongst 
themselves, or that they intend to make any such 
agreements at the places named in the bill or else- 
where; they admit that the next issues of the 
‘*Stock Reports,’’ ‘‘Production Reports’’ and 
‘*Sales Reports,’’ described in the bill, are now 
in course of preparation, but deny that the pur- 
pose of such reports is, or, if distributed, that 
their effect will be, to incite and enable the de- 
fendants to maintain and enhance prices further 
or at all; they deny that they intend at their 
approaching meetings to discuss prices or to make 
predictions as ‘to prices for the purpose alleged or 
for any other purpose; they deny that they have 
made or intend making any statements, explana- 
tions, and arguments, to incite the defendants to 
maintain and enhance their prices; they deny that 
they have taken or intend taking any action whatever 
causing or threatening to cause irreparable public 
injury; they admit that the present prices of hard- 
wood lumber, as of most all other commodities, are 
abnormally high, but deny that such prices are 
unlawfully maintained and on the contrary allege 
that members of the group here attacked have 
earnestly sought action by the authorities of the 
Government of the United States to keep such 
prices down; they have no knowledge whether or 
not the present prices will cause curtailment of 
manufactures into which hardwood enters. 

For further answer, defendants’ say: 


VII. 

There are approximately from twelve to fifteen 
thousand mills, as estimated, producing hardwood 
lumber in the United States. In the nature of 
things, the mills are isolated and widely scattered 
at points generally far removed from markets. 
A large proportion are small units whose individual 
production is negligible, but whose reduction in the 
aggregate is a vital factor in the industry. 

The largest volume of production comes from the 
Southern States, principally Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Texas, Alabama and Georgia, and, in these States 
are located a great majority of the producing 
plants. In the eastern territory the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia 
and West Virginia have a large number of hard- 
wood mills that contribute substantially to the 
volume of production. The States of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan are also large producers 
of hardwood lumber. The eastern territory is the 
oldest producing region; the southern territory is 
of comparatively recent development. 

Hardwood production thus covers an area ex- 
tending from New York to Texas and from Minne- 
sota to the South Atlantic coast. In this vast ter- 
ritory producing conditions, due to topography, 
supply and character of labor and the scattered 
character of growth and variety of species, vary 
greatly. The influence of the elements on produc- 
tion further complicates the economic problems of 
the industry. Moreover, unlike the softwoods, such 





(j) Article VIT alleges that the associational activi- 
ties complained of are still being carried on and that 
the defendants intend to continue such activities and 
to eliminate such competition as may still persist 
among them, that they are now actively engaged in 
the preparation of reports and in making arrangements 
for conferences to incite and enable the defendants to 
further maintain and enhance their prices. The com- 
plaint then urges that unless the court promptly issue 
its preliminary injunction restraining defendants from 
further carrying out their unlawful combination the 
unlawful maintenance and enhancement of present 
abnormally high prices will constitute an irreparable 
publie injury in that such prices will be paid by the 
public without possibility of restitution, and espe- 
cially in that numerous essential industries will be 
induced by such abnormal prices to curtail their pur- 
chases of hardwood lumber and their production of 
articles made from such lumber at a critical period 
when decrease of production is a menace, and increase 
of production is vital to the economic welfare of the 
United States. 


as southern pine, cypress, fir and the redwoods 
(which grow in uniform forests) hardwood species 
grow intermingled. In a hardwood tract are usually 
found oak, maple, gum, chestnut, poplar, birch, 
beech, basswood, elm; ash, cottonwood, tupelo, hick- 
ory, walnut, sycamore and other species, all in 
widely varying proportions. These woods have dif- 
ferent uses and values and vary substantially in 
facility of conversion. 

Due to the conditions thus briefly outlined, the 
questions of waste and conservation, of grading, of 
markets, of methods of distribution (to mention no 
others), present peculiar difficulty in the hardwood 
industry. To meet these questions intelligently and 
thereby secure that economic exploitation of our 
hardwood forests, in which all alike are interested, 
requires associated effort on the part of those en- 
gaged in the industry. 

VIII. 


Prior to January 1, 1919, there were two asso- 
ciations of hardwood manufacturers—the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, with headquarters at Cincinnati, organized 
in 1902, and which drew its membership in the main 
from the eastern territory, but, in part from the 
southern territory; and the American Ilardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters at 
Memphis, organized in 1917 as a consolidation of 
two smaller groups, and which drew its member- 
ship almost entirely from the southern territory. 

On January 1, 1919, in view of their common 
interests, and to secure economy, and avoid dupli- 
eation of effort, these two associations were con- 
solidated under the name, American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, with the following ob- 
jects and purposes as declared by its constitution (a 
eopy of which and of its bylaws is annexed hereto 
marked Exhibit 10) : 

The objects and purposes of this association shall be 
to secure a full understanding of conditions surround- 
ing the hardwood industry ; to adopt such measures as 
will provide for uniform standards and improved 
methods of manufacturing and marketing hardwood 
forest products; to acquire, preserve and disseminate 
information in connection therewith; and to generally 
promote the interests and welfare of hardwood manu- 
facturers. 

But none of said purposes shall be deemed or con- 
strued to include any suggestion that products be sold 
other than in open and honest competition with other 
manufacturers thereof, or that any market report, 
price current or price list to be published by this 
association, or in its behalf, shall in any manner affect 
the cost of products, other than a statement of the 
actual sales of same, or that control of the amount 
of production of products be in any way affected or 
attempted; and all such purposes being hereby ex- 
pressly disclaimed. 

The membership of the association comprises 
383 manufacturers, who operate approximately 465 
out of an approximate total of 9,524 mills engaged 
in hardwood manufacture in the United States, and 
their output is about 33% percent of the total pro- 
duction in the United States. 

Membership is open to all manufactures of hard- 
wood lumber; while the dues are graduated accord- 
ing to volume of production, the members have equal 
voting power. 

In fulfillment of its objects as above set forth, 
the association has addressed itself to the subjects, 
amongst others, of waste, of grading, of markets 
and methods of distribution, and of open compe- 
tition. 

It has sought to reduce waste by promoting im- 
provements in manufacturing processes thru dis- 
cussions amongst its members, by collecting and 
disseminating amongst its members information 
relative to the utilization of what is now waste 
material, and by promoting thru study and discus- 
sion a better adaptation of the various grades of 
hardwood lumber to their uses. 

It has given a powerful impetus to the standardi- 
zation of grades, than which there is nothing more 
important to consumer and producer alike, by 
promulgating, for the guidance of members and 
others who choose to follow them, rules defining the 
various grades of hardwood lumber, and by insti- 
tuting an inspection service to administer those 
rules. 

It has sought to enlarge the markets for hard- 
wood lumber, by advertising the merits of the vari- 
ous species, by establishing an engineering depart- 
ment to make researches into the availability and 
adaptability of the different hardwoods, by exhibits 
at expositions, fairs, ete., and by the development 
of foreign trade. 

It sueceeded to and has continued to administer 
without interruption the so called Open Competition 
Plan of its predecessor, the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, hereinafter 
more fully set forth. 


IX. 
The dominant purpose of the beforementioned 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 


United States was the standardization as far as 
possible of grades of hardwood lumber—an objec- 
tive of the first importance, as heretofore stated, to 
both the consumer and producer. Finding itself balked 
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in this effort by the methods and practices of trade 
incident to secret competition, it adopted, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1917, after mature consideration, the so 
called ‘‘Open Competition Plan,’’ a copy of which, 
marked Exhibit 11, is hereto annexed. A copy of 
the plan was promptly filed with the Federal Trade 
Commission, was fully expounded before the com- 
mission both orally at an appointed hearing and in 
printed briefs, and criticisms invited, but none has 
been made. A copy of the plan was also filed in the 
Department of Justice. 

The provisions of the plan as originally adopted 
requiring members to make reports of production 
and of shipments were not put into effect. The pro- 
visions requiring members to file their price lists 
was soon abandoned because many members do not 
issue price lists. There have been other changes 
of minor consequence the details of which it is not 
material here to state. 


> 


Stripped of all detail, the essential feature of the 
Open Competition Plan to which, as aforesaid, the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
suceceded on January 1, 1919, as the same was in 
force at the time the bill in this case was filed, 
are as follows: 

1, Each member makes to the manager of sta- 
tistics: 

(a) A daily report of sales actually consummated, 
showing the name and address of the purchaser, 
the date of sale, the kind, grade and quantity of 
lumber sold, and the price ; 

(b) A monthly report of stock, showing the quan- 
tity of each kind, grade and thickness on hand, 
both sold and unsold, as of the first of the month; 
and 

(¢) A monthly report of production, showing his 
normal production, present production, and esti- 
mated production in the ensuing sixty days. 

2. From the data thus received, the manager of 
statistics compiles and sends to each member: 

(a) A weekly ‘‘Sales Report,’’? of which Ex- 
hibits A and B annexed to the bill of complaint are 
specimens, showing separately each actual sale of 
hardwood lumber by each member, giving the name 
of such member, the kind, grade and quantity sold, 
the destination of the shipment, and the price re- 
ceived; and, 

(b) A monthly ‘‘Stock Report,’’ of which Ex- 
hibit C annexed to the bill is a specimen, showing 
the normal stock, the entire actual stock, and the 
unsold stock, of each member and of all in the ag- 
gregate; and, 

(ec) A monthly ‘‘ Production Report,’’ of which 
Exhibit D annexed to the bill is a specimen, show- 
ing the normal production and the estimated pro- 
duction in the ensuing sixty days, of each member 
and of all in the aggregate. Copies of the ‘‘Sales 
Reports,’’ of the ‘‘Stock Report,’’ and of the 
“Production Report’? have been regularly filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 

3. Monthly group meetings are held by the mem- 
bers in the various regions of production at which, 
as in many other lines of industry, the problems 
of the industry are discussed; but no agreement or 
understanding, express or tacit, nor any consensus 
of opinion, relating to prices, production or com- 
petition is ever reached or considered. Minutes of 
what took place at these meetings have been kept 
and will be produced on the trial. 


ee 


Defendants deny again that by or thru the Open 
Competition Plan they came or intended to come 
to any agreement or understanding, express or tacit, 
to fix or maintain prices, or limit production, or 
otherwise suppress competition among the members 
or limit their free agency, and, on the contrary, 
aver that the sole purpose and effect of said plan 
were to furnish all members with full and accurate 
information of conditions in the industry, thereby 
putting the weaker members in that regard on an 
equality with the stronger, and enabling all to con- 
duct their businesses intelligently, with the facts 
before them, rather than in ignorance, each acting 
independently and of his own free will, however, in 
reaching judgment on these facts. 


XII. 


Defendants further say that for several years 
prior to January, 1919, in which month the com- 
bination charged in the bill was alleged to have been 
formed, production of hardwood lumber had been 
below normal, and that in consequence stocks were 
already low on that date; that, during the greater 
part of 1919, the year in which the rise in prices 
complained of took j lace, production was greatly 
hamyered and restrictcd, first, by an unprecedented 
rainfall in the hardwood territory of the southern 
States, making logging difficult and at times im- 
possible; and, secondly, by the lowered efficiency, 
and, at times, shortage of labor, all resulting in a 
further depletion of stocks on hand; that during 
the latter part of the year 1919 distribution was 
seriously interfered with by car shortage; that 
during the war with Germany the lines of industry 
into which hardwood lumber principally enters, such 


as house building, the manufacture of furniture, 
vehicles ete., were greatly restricted and in some 
instances suspended altogether by governmental 
action in order to concentrate the factories and 
labor of the country upon war purposes; that after 
the signing of the armistice on Nov. 11, 1918, these 
industries began gradually to revive, and such was 
their starved condition that after a few months this 
revival had gathered such force that the demand 
for hardwood lumber attained proportions beyond 
precedent; that it was this conjunction of extra- 
ordinary demand, and of depleted stocks and re- 
stricted production resulting from the natural 
causes above stated, complicated further by car 
shortage, which brought about the increase in price 
of hardwood lumber during the year 1919, com- 
plained of in the bill; that no action of these de- 
fendants affected or could have affected the price 
movement sect on foot by these natural and eco- 
nomic forees; that only thru governmental action, 
if at all, could this price movement have been con- 
trolled, and that some of these defendants sought 
such governmental action, but it was refused; that 
rising prices have not been peculiar to the hard- 
wood industry, but that, on the contrary, aside 
from the factors above set forth operating spe- 
cially in that industry, the price of hardwood lum- 
ber has been affected by the same general and ex- 
traordinary conditions which have caused greatly 
enhanced prices for nearly all commodities, 


LI. 


While denying, as they have denied, that the 
rise in prices complained of was due to any other 
than the natural causes above set forth, defendants 
aver that they are within their lawful rights in 
associating themselves for the purpose of furnish- 
ing each other with accurate information of the 





F. R. GADD, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
Manager of Statistics, American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association 


basic facts of the industry in which they are en- 
gaged, including the rate of production, stocks on 
hand, and the prices at which the product has been 
sold, and they further aver that such association 
does not cease to be lawful merely because, in- 
formed by the knowledge so obtained, but acting 
without agreement, understanding or concert of 
action of any kind, the individual members may ask 
different prices, higher or lower as the case may 
be, from those that they would have asked if they 
had not been thus informed. 


XIV. 
Having thus fully answered, defendants pray to 


be hence dismissed, with their costs in this behalf 
sustained. 


Affidavit of F. R. Gadd 


The aflidavit of F. R. Gadd, assistant to the 
president and manager of statistics, was a volum- 
inous document and consisted mostly of data about 
the hardwood lumber industry which every hard- 
wood lumberman knows. It was compiled for in- 
structing the court about the industry. The affi- 
davit covered a great deal of ground, giving the 
species of hardwood grown and handled, discussing 
the economics of the industry, grading, seasoning 
requirements, standardization, logging, cutting, 
hauling, scaling, sawing, sorting, stacking, utiliza- 
tion ot byproducts, cost accounting, and methods 
of distributing lumber, lack of knowledge on the 
part of producer to realize a price, and stating 
that there is no governmental source to give infor- 
mation for solving the hardwood industry’s prob- 
lems. 

This brought the affidavit to the point of explain- 


ing the birth of the Open Competition Plan, which 
following its adoption was presented to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and fully explained and 
carefully reviewed. Changes in the plan which 
were suggested by the commission were then men- 
tioned. Considerable attention was given to the 
operation of the plan and changes that were made 
in it from time to time with the amalgamation of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers of the United States 
and the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation as the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The affidavit then went into de- 
tails as to the entire activities under the plan so 
that the court might know of every phase of its 
working, and showed that in no way was there any 
price fixing but simply intelligent guidance to mem- 
bers so that they could maintain a profitable range. 
A salient feature of his affidavit was the following: 

Affiant further says that in collecting and distribut- 
ing the data that went into the weekly sales report, 
the stock report and the monthly market condition 
report he did so without any purpose on his part of 
creating or contributing to any scheme, understandiny 
or agreement among the members of the Open Compe- 
tition Plan or between them and himself wherely 
prices were to be maintained or enhanced; that the 
information contained in these reports is for no pur 
pose other than to give the members a correct under- 
standing of market conditions. 

Affiant says that not only did he have no under- 
standing regarding price maintenance among members 
of the Open Competition Plan, or any scheme, directly 
or indirectly, touching enhancement of prices, but 
that he never heard directly or indirectly of any such 
understanding among the members or any of them, 
and this as to the group meetings or otherwise. Affiant 
further says that he believes if there had been any such 
understanding or conspiracy as is charged in the bill 
among the defendants, or any of them, he would have 
known or heard thereof. 

In support of the answer, Attorney Boyle intro- 
duced several affidavits including one by Franklin 
T. Miller, of F. W. Dodge & Co., showing that the 
heavy increase in building operations as compared 
with the previous five years; one by John C, Frazee, 
indicating large gains in demand for building mate- 
rials; and another by Franklin H. Smith, assistant 
forester of the United States, showing the produc- 
tion of hardwood lumber in the United States and 
the quantity produced in the States involved in 
the case. There was also an affidavit from the 
bureau of labor showing the rising prices of hard- 
wood lumber as compared with other materials used 
in construction, tending to show that lumber prices 
had proportionately not increased any more than 
those of other materials. 

One of the principal affidavits presented by 
Attorney Boyle was that of W. M. Ritter, of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, who 
was one of the organizers of the Open Competition 
Plan. The affidavit stated that the Ritter Lum- 
ber Co. lost thousands of dollars last year when 
it sold under the market with the hope of stabiliz- 
ing prices on a lower level than the present. The 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. had appealed to the Gov- 
ernment for aid and offered to join in any plan 
that would keep prices down, the affidavit said, 
and that finally when the company realized that 
the industry was following a rising market and 
could not stabilize prices alone, it changed its policy 
and followed the market. The affidavit of Mr. 
Ritter claimed that the increases had been due to 
the unprecedented demand for lumber on the one 
hand; and bad weather, low stocks and other con- 
ditions unfavorable to logging and manufacturing 
lumber. The e#ffidavit further stated that Mr. 
Ritter had written 5,000 letters appealing for sta- 
bilization on the basis existing at the time and 
mailed these to hardwood lumber manufacturers, 
to representatives and senators and to the Depart 
ment of Justice. He asked the department tor 
hearing but received no encouragement and 1» 
action was taken. The comment of Attorney Boy! 
was that the affidavi, sought to show that thir 
W. M. Ritter Lumbe: Co. was seeking to secu: 
action to keep prices down at the very time tli: 
it, as a defendant, was charged with joining in 
conspiracy to enhance the prices of hardwood lin 
ber. The output of the company during 1919 \ 
the third largest in its history and its output du 
ing the last six months of 1919 was 15,000.000 fi 
larger than during the first half of the yea 
Production during January and February was ‘' 
percent higher than in the corresponding montlis 
1919. 

Government Aids Other Industrics 

At this point of the hearing Attorney Boy! 
stated that the information which had been con 
piled by the association for its members was suc) 
statistical information as the Government itse! 
provides for the cotton, grain and livestock i 
dustries to keep producers thoroly informed on 
prevailing market conditions. Judge McCall asked 
if the farmers were not exempt from antitrus' 
provisions under the Sherman law and Attorne) 
Boyle replied that they were exempted under thi 
Clayton act, but that the Government had given 
such information regarding farm crops long befor 
the Clayton bill was passed. It was the contention 
of Attorney Boyle that so long as the Government 
does not furnish industrial information for the 
hardwood lumber industry, association effort alone 
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eon keep the lumbermen intelligently informed 
avout the conduct of their business. Judge Me- 
Call intimated that the Government might be do- 
ing an illegal thing for the farmers, and that what 
he was mostly interested in was not voluminous 
data about the industry, but information about the 
Open Competition Plan itself. He insisted upon 
« specific answer to the charges of the Government 
against the Open Competition Plan, saying: ‘‘ This 
ic a concrete case; the Government can indict just 
as well as it can file a bill in equity. I would like 
to know what the article in the Southern Lumber- 
man, which has been placed in evidence, and Mr. 
Gadd’s comment thereon, actually mean.’’ The 
aaswer of Attorney Boyle was that the article was 
addressed to soft pine producers who run night and 
day and that only 1 percent of the hardwood manu- 
facturers are equipped to run in that manner. The 
Court then wanted an explanation why Mr. Gadd 
reprinted the article and had it sent out, and Attor- 
ney Boyle replied that he did not know. The Court 
inquired the meaning of the paragraph in the bill 
of complaint beginning ‘‘The Open Competition 
Pian is a central clearing house for information 
on prices, trade statistics and practices,’’ and the 
reply of Attorney Boyle was that it was organized 
to stimulate production and to help members solve 
their trade problem. He said that the group meet- 
ings were held for the purpose of overcoming con- 
ditions detrimental to the trade and, as to the 
comment of F. R. Gadd which frequently accom- 
panied the weekly reports, that such comment could 
easily be dispensed with. He said that Mr. Gadd 
had based his comment on reports of Babson, 
Brookmire, the lumber trade papers and informa- 
tion sent in by the members. 


Legal Right to Basic Facts 


Attorney Boyle said that what the defense was 
mostly interested in was the legal right to gather 
the basic facts about the lumber industry. ‘‘We 
do not care anything about the opinion of Mr. 
Gadd,’’ he said. ‘‘We are perfectly willing to 
throw away the market letters and the market com- 
ment. Attorney Boyle then took up the questions 
in the monthly questionnaire showing that these were 
harmless in themselves and that the information 
secured in response thereto did not constitute any 
violation of the laws. Judge McCall commented 
that the Government sought to enjoin the associa- 
tion from doing evil things and not molest the 
good, and Attorney Boyle replied that the defense 
could show that there had been no evil practices 
except as they existed in the minds of the attorneys 
for the Government. He added that the association 
was not swerving from the responsibiltiy of the 
letters and that there was no intent to shift the 
responsibility of the letters and that there was 
no intent to shift the responsibility to Mr. Gadd. 
‘Tt hasn’t been a question of price during the last 
few months,’’ said Attorney Boyle, ‘‘but a ques- 
tion of operating conditions. It has been possible 
to get almost any price asked.’’ Judge McCall 
answered by saying that the defendants were deal- 
ing with an arbitrary status and not with a moral 
question. The defense presented in evidence sev- 
eral charts dealing with the different woods and the 
fluctuation of prices as shown in the weekly sales 
reports. Attorney Boyle commenting that the 
charts showed that lumber was not sold but was 
bid for by the consumers which accounted for the 
rise in price, because stocks were low, logging and 
manufacturing were difficult, and there was a tre- 
mendous demand for lumber. ‘‘A shortage of 
stocks would naturally result in higher priced lum- 
ber,’? said Attorney Boyle. ‘‘ Business was good 
and there was a heavy demand from every consum- 
ing center, and these manufacturers strained to pro- 
duee logs and lumber instead of trying to curtail 
production. The fundamental law of supply and 
demand operated here in greater force than in any 
other instance, and I want to tell you something, 
tnat the manufacturers will not get a lower price 
until they get a supply of lumber.’’ 


Tuesday Morning Session 


At the opening of the hearing Tuesday morning, 
\ttorney Boyle introduced many affidavits of mem- 
ers of the association, consumers, manufacturers of 
;roduets from hardwoods, machinery manufac- 
turers and others, which went into detail to show 
that logging and mill conditions due to bad weather 
nd labor shortage had made it impossible for the 
‘anufacturers to get out enough lumber to meet 
the demand and that in no way was there any at- 
tempt to hold down production in order to main- 
tain prices. Among the Memphis lumbermen making 
affidavits were Ralph May, S. B. Anderson, G. W. 
“verts, William Pritchard, John W. McClure, and 
S. M. Mickey, O. M. Krebs, John B. Ranson & 
‘o., J. F. McSweyn. Other lumbermen were: Ar- 
hur Temple, Texarkana, Ark.; F. M. Potter, North 
Vernon, Ind.; H. G. Garnett, Lombard, Ky.; G. 
W. Allport, Pine Bluff, Ark., E. A. Lang, Chicago; 
J. F, McIntyre, Pine Bluff, Ark.; E. L. Davidson, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; J. A. Defeaut, Chicago; 
J. H. Townsend, New Orleans, La.; Charles E. 


Thomas, St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Nigh, Ironton, 
Ohio; Walter B. Burke, Charleston, Miss.; Horace 
Taylor, Buffalo; M. B. Cooper, Sardis, Miss. ; K. 
M. Morgan, Wildsville, La.; W. J. Stebbins, Lyon 
Lumber Co., Garyville, La.; R. V. Kimble, Green- 
ville, Miss.; J. H. Leavenworth & Son, Greenville, 
Miss.; J. A. Hemphill, Kennith, Mo.; 8. A. Wil- 
liams, Fordyce, Ark.; B. F. Dulweber, Greenwood, 
Miss., and J. W. Bailey, of Laurel, Miss. 

An affidavit of Lewis Doster, sales manager for 
E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, Indianapolis, 
Ind., stated that the business of the company last 
year was better than in any time of the last six, 
that many of the hardwood mills were buying 
saws to increase their capacity, and that he had 
traveled thruout the entire hardwood producing sec- 
tions of the South and never had he witnessed such 
a shortage of logs and such manufacturing difficul- 
ties as in the last year. 


Millmen Bought Machinery 

An affidavit of the Prescott Co., of Menominee, 
Mich., said that there never had been such a de- 
mand for sawmill machinery as at present, due 
to the efforts of the hardwood manufacturers to 
inerease production. Some of the lumbermen’s 
affidavits told of the purchase of sawmill and 
logging equipment, the building of logging roads 
and of other efforts made to produce more 
lumber, showed that in no way was_ there 
any attempt made to curtail the production of 
hardwood and contended that there was no con- 
spiracy to fix prices or to reduce production for the 
purpose of affecting prices. There was an affidavit 
by W. A. Babbett, general secretary, National As- 
sociation of Wood Turners, telling of the difficulty 
that the consumers of hardwoods had in obtaining 
a sufficient supply to manufacture their products, 
and Attorney Boyle informed the Court that prices 
were just as high for eastern hardwoods where there 
is no organization at all, as for southern hardwoods. 
An affidavit of C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, told 
of conditions in the North relative to logging and 
manufacture and of the difficulty experienced in 
getting out enough lumber to supply the demand. 


Only Plan Subscribers Receive Reports 


The Court was informed that not all the mem- 
bers of the association are subscribers to the Open 
Competition Plan and that only the subscribers to 
the plan receive the weekly and monthly reports. 
The Court inquired as to the usefulness of the re- 
ports to the subscribers of the Open Competition 
Plan and Attorney Boyle said that the information 
they received helped them to intelligently carry on 
their business in a profitable way, that the principle 
of the plan was the basic factor in the case, and 














Detroit, Michigan, Mar. 3rd, 1920 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 

Please discontinue our ad in the Timber lands 
for sale. If we do not sell this timber it won’t be 
the fault of the LUMBERMAN, as we have had fine 
returns and good prospects for a sale many times 
over. Yours very truly, 


Hoprer LAnD & LuMBER Co., 
Manistee, Mich. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
Timber Lands? Read the advertisements in the 
classified department. Your advertisement in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be read by both the 
buyer and seller. 





FOR SALE—IN FEE 
Twelve thousand acres of land with fifty-five million feet 
cypress and other hardwoods, on Savannah River, thirty 
miles from Savannah. No middleman. No commissions. 
Will deal direct with purchaser only. Address J. B. BOS- 
TICK, Supt., Switzerland, 8. C. 


- 10,000 ACRES TIMBER LAND FOR SALE 
Will sell part or all. Hardwood, mostly oak; will average 
3,500 feet per acre; on good road, near railroad and Ohio 
River. Owner unable to operate; price ten dollars per acre. 


Title perfect. 
Address L. C. BEIRNE, Vanceburg, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—HARDWOOD TRACT 
In central West Virginia; about 20,000,000 ft. Poplar, Bass- 
wood, Oak, Hickory etc. Apply to 
J. W. COOK, Avalon, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER BARGAINS 
Billion ft. British Columbia 75% Cedar, 70c per M. 
Billion and a half ft. Oregon Fir, $1.25 M. 
Billion ft. California Redwood, $2 M. 
Four billion ft. Redwood, Fir and Pine, 85c M. 
Other tracts from million ft. up. 
M. F. SIMMONS, Grand Ave. Temple, Kansas City, Mo. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 
Large Tracts. Great opportunities. 
G. D. SCOTT, 314 Pender St., Vancouver, B. C. 














that it was the contention of the defense that the 
subscribers had a perfect right to the information 
given them. 

Tuesday Afternoon Session 

At the Tuesday afternoon session further affi- 

davits were read by Attorney Anderson, among 
them being those of F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., W. I. Barr, Greenville, Ohio, and J. B. Robert- 
son, Cincinnati. Following the reading of the affi- 
davits, Special Attorney Mitchell, for the Govern- 
ment, reviewed for the Court some of the evidence 
that had been presented and which he contended 
was sufficient proof that the manufacturer has 
sought ways to stimulate the market artificially 
in order to enhance prices. He read excerpts from 
letters of Mr. Gadd which told of the ‘‘ Build Now’’ 
campaigns, the shortage of labor and the demand 
everywhere for lumber, and said that the associa- 
tion did not thru its activities attempt to ‘‘peg’’ 
a price, but sought to enhance prices by informing 
every subscriber to the Open Competition Plan 
what the other members were securing for their 
lumber, claiming that what the defense called a 
new competition or friendly rivalry was a price 
enhancer in violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law. The charge in the bill of complaint, he said, 
was not price fixing but price enhancement. Con- 
tention was made that the mere exchange of in- 
formation was made for the purpose of enhancing 
prices and as a guide for each member to follow 
prices that others had received. The friendly 
rivalry plan, the Government attorney contended, 
was for each member to follow the other in the 
matter of price. The Government contended that 
even the mere meeting of minds was sufficient to 
enable the hardwood lumbermen to come to a com- 
mon understanding as to prices. To uphold the 
Government contention that a conspiracy existed, 
the decisions of the courts in the National Cotton 
Oil Co., Union Pacific, Standard Manufacturing 
Co., the Eastern States lumber, and the Hollis or 
Northwestern Lumberman Association cases were 
cited to uphold the contention of the Government 
that the law was being violated. 

The first reply of the defense was made by W. H. 
Fitzhugh, who told the Court that in no way did 
the association activities fix the price and that the 
defendants were doing no more for themselves than 
the Government was doing for the cotton planters 
of the South in the way of information that per- 
mitted them to get a price. The Court wanted to 
know if the Open Competition Plan restrained or 
enlarged competition, and the reply of the attorney 
was that it enlarged competition and does a valu- 
able good for the trade, as it permitted the hard- 
wood lumberman to regulate his business sensibly. 

‘*T can not see how an inference of a conspiracy 
can even be suggested,’’ said Attorney Fitzhugh. 
“‘The Government must make absolute proof that 
such conspiracy exists before a temporary injunc- 
tion should issue and none should issue until a full 
hearing may be had and the merits of this case gone 
into in a thoro manner.’’ P 





CONTAINERS THAT ARE FAULTY 


Many canned goods boxes are being offered for 
transportation made up of lumber with sides, top 
and bottom measuring three-eighths inch thick and 
ends one-fourth inch thick, with three nails to each 
end of cover; supposed to carry approximately 
forty pounds of canned goods, while in reality they 
are not strong enough to carry a straw hat. Like- 
wise, flour barrels or sugar barrels, constructed to 
hold 196 to 350 pounds, respectively, are being 
offered as second-hand containers without any re- 
inforcement whatever, loaded with 600 to 1,100 
pounds of nuts, bolts, spikes, castings ete., and 
the bottom invariably falls out and strews con- 
tents over car and platform floors. Receiving forces 
of many railroads are being instructed not to ac- 
cept these barrels for shipment without reinforce- 
— when loaded over 500 pounds each.—Railway 

eview. 


WIRELESS FOR FOREST PATROL 


An amateur electric journal recently published 
an interesting contribution by Maj. Gen. Squier, 
chief signal officer, United States Army, in which 
he describes the receiving of radio messages in 
America from England and continental Europe by 
connecting the receiving apparatus to a wire at- 
tached to a nail driven into a tree. The nail is 
driven near the top of the tree and joined to a 
small piece of wire netting laid on the ground be- 
neath. Such a device has also been used in receiv- 
ing telephone messages from airplanes, and both 
sending and receiving in the same wireless circuit 
have been successfully accomplished by the use of 
living trees in place of overhead wire antennae. 
This particular development of wireless may prove 
of considerable service in forest fire patrol work. 


~~ — ~ 








A PENNSYLVANIA forester has discovered that 
trees grow twice as much at night as during the 
day, and also take occasional rest periods during 
the growing season. 
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LUMBERMAN REPORTS ON VISIT TO MEXICO 


United States Business Men Shown Every Courtesy — Railroads Suffered Most From Revolutions — Trade 
Restrictions Onerous — Money and Exchange Present Problems 


Houston, Trex., March 8.—A clear and careful 
resume of the situation in Mexico was given to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN today 
by Robert W. Wier, president of the Wier Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., of this city. Mr. Wier made a 
special trip to Mexico City to attend the interna- 
tional trade conference held Feb. 11 and 12 under 
the auspices of the American Chamber of Com- 
merece. He attended this conference on behalf of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce and as the ac- 
credited representative of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. The interview given the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by Mr. Wier follows: 


Delegates Are Hospitably Received 


The trade conference was the first of its kind held 
in Mexico City under the auspices of the American 
Chamber of Commerce and was attended by represen- 
tatives from California on the west to Massachusetts 
on the east and from Chicago on the north, and the 
largest attendance from any one section was from 
San Antonio and Houston. The northern and eastern 
attendance at the conference did not travel in a 
special train or cars, but the delegates of the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce ran a _ special train 
and I traveled with them, entering the Republic of 
Mexico thru Nuevo Laredo, where we were received by 
the Carranza Government. Every hospitality was ex- 
tended us and every assurance given us of the good 
will of the Mexican Government and people towards 
the citizens of the United States. They searched our 
baggage neither going in nor returning. Incidentally, 
I will state that the American customs officials treated 
us with the utmost consideration. We traveled to 


Mexico City over roads controlled by the national 
Government, of which A. Fontes is the executive 
head. 


The trade conference had a set program for three 
days but carried it over to the fourth day. Many 
subjects were handled, some of international and 
others of local interest, but, taken all in all, the con- 
ference resulted in considerable good and a much bet- 
ter understanding between the people of Mexico and 
our own people. The subject that attracted most 
attention was one handled by Mr. Arnold, of the Bank 
of Italy, from California, representing the American 
tankers’ Association. However, great results from 
the trade conference need not be expected at a very 
early date. 


Visitors Make Tours Thru Mexico 


After the conference adjourned different representa- 
tives took different routes and made different tours of 
inspection and observation, and from personal obser- 
vation and seeing they acquired knowledge, informa- 
tion and impressions that can only be acquired thru 
personal observation and contact. Everywhere we 
visited we were accorded the most considerate atten- 
tion from the Mexican officials, business and profes- 
sional men; also the great middle class of Mexico was 
extremely hospitable and courteous and by every act 
tried to convey to the representatives of the United 
States Government that the people of Mexico wanted 
the friendship of the people of the north. 


Complain of Trade Restrictions 


One of the many things, however, that the Mexican 
merchants and producers complained of was that the 
American merchants and manufacturers, in most in- 
stances, insisted that the cash accompany the order. 

Also they complained that while they had a very 
large and splendid orange crop, they were prohibited 
from shipping into the United States because the 
United States Government prevented them from ship- 
ping in here, claiming that their oranges had a plant 
infection that might be transmitted to the orange 
plants of the United States, and they felt that this 
was unjust and unfair to them, claiming that they had 
no plant infection. 

These are merely mentioned as two of the griev- 
ances that the merchants and producers had, 


The Political Situation in the Republic 


They felt that there was too much yellow journal- 
ism in America, which created harsh sentiment that 
is unfair to the great majority of the Mexican peo- 
ple, and they asked the delegates everywhere to say 
to the American people to be patient and let them 
work out their own political salvation. 

There are three formidable candidates for President, 
Gen. Pablo Gonzales, Gen. Obregon and Sr. Bonillas, 
recently ambassador to Washington. The two former 
belong to the military element of Mexico and the 
latter is a civilian. There is a great sentiment on 
the part of the people, especially the business and 
civilian interests, to give the civilian a try out, as 
they have never before had any president except a 
military one. Sr. Bonillas is a supporter of the Car- 
ranza administration, and it is very probable that he 
will be elected at their election to be held July 4 
this year. However, Gen. Obregon is a very formid- 
able candidate, and you still hear much talk of a revo- 
lution there in case this or that does or does not 
happen. ‘The people, however, as a whole, want peace, 
industry and the resumption of home life and inter- 
national business relations. They realize that a tre- 
mendous opportunity was lost to them when they 








failed to produce goods to sell to the Allies during 
the world war, and that lost opportunity was caused 
by dissension among themselves. The more progres- 
sive element feels this very keenly and bitterly and 
knows that that opportunity has gone forever. 


Danger Not Great; Agriculture Reviving 


In different parts of the country there are very 
formidable bandits, making it necessary for soldiers 
to be sent with the trains to guard them, but, while 
the inconvenience in traveling is considerable, the per- 
sonal danger is not so great, except in the territory 
occupied by Villa. 

Agriculture is fast coming back, except in those 
territories infested by the bandits, and the Govern- 
ment has passed laws and regulations to husband the 
animal industry to the end that only mature cattle 
are permitted to be killed, thus taking a constructive 
step towards the rehabilitation of that once wonder- 
ful stock country. 


Railroads Will Need Much Lumber 


The Government railroads, of which A. Fontes is the 
president and general manager, are in very good con- 
dition, with the exception of the rolling stock. They 
are woefully short of all kinds of freight cars and 
short on locomotive power. Thousands of cars in 
different parts of the country are on sidings with 
nothing but the iron and steel parts remaining. The 
roadbeds, practically all of which are ballasted, while 
in splendid condition have ties composed largely of 
native pine, which is good only for something over a 
year, and while the administration officials prefer 
southern pine, the present price of pine, together with 
their lack of funds, makes it very difficult for them 
to use it except in the most urgent cases, and, as 
stated, they find it cheaper to use the shortleaf native 
pine tie, altho in some instances they use native hard- 
wood, which has a long life. It is the expectation and 
hope of the administration that between now and the 
end of the year arrangements will be made with the 
bond and stockholders of the railroads, and it is with- 
in the bounds of possibility that after the election, 
on July 4, the roads may be turned back to the bond 
and stockholders. In view of the possibility of the 
return of the properties to the owners the present 
administration will not make any extensive purchases 
of material that is greatly needed, for the rehabilita- 
tion of the freight cars in particular, as their tenure 
in office is uncertain. However, there were no sta- 
tistics to be had as to the amount of material needed 
to rebuild the many thousands of cars that were 
utterly devoid of any wood in them, same having 
been burned by revolutionists and bandits, as that 
would be a matter the future owners would handle. 
The present administration, however, is exerting every 
effort possible to rehabilitate the railroad systems of 
Mexico and the improvements are very noticeable. 
However, the rebuilding of the freight cars is pro- 


ceeding very slowly, due to the lack of material and 
finances. 


Service on the roads, however, both passen- 
ger and freight, outside of 
the territory badly infested 
with bandits, is very good. 
In one lumber yard there 
I found 1-inch rough lum- 
ber, manufactured in the 
old style; that is, with a 
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saw with an Indian at each 
end of it. Most of the 
frame lumber, especially for 
scaffolding, is 4-inch, hewn. 
In Mexico City today there 
is a great deal of building 
going on. 

Industry is reviving. Many of the mines have never 
been closed and many of those that have been closed 
are resuming operations. The sugar plantations, how- 
ever, are in a deplorable condition, for where that 
industry once exported large quantities of sugar it 
today is having to import sugar, and does not have 
near enough to supply its needs. 

The principal wage there is from 50 cents to $1 a 
day, our money, for unskilled labor. Carpenters, brick- 
layers, brick masons and general skilled laborers for 
construction work were paid 5 pesos, or $2.50, a day, 
our money. 


European Traders Offer Long Time Credits 


I was reliably informed also that French and Eng- 
lish manufacturers and merchants were tendering long 
time credits to responsible merchants of Mexico. I 
found, however, in the central, und especially the 
northern, part of Mexico the people preferred to trade 
with the United States. 

A great handicap to doing business today down there 





is the shortage of actual money. The smaller silver 
coins are very, very scarce, and while the Govern 
ment has issued some paper money, which consists 
largely of 50-cent values, it is accepted only under 
protest in most places outside of Mexico City. The 
merchants and people there hoard their coin money, 
and the banks, too, are reluctant about accepting 
heavy deposits. In some places, however, business 
is done practically as it was before the revolutions 
began. I was told that at one time they had four 
different kinds of money in Mexico City in a period oi 
one month. However, today you see only money 
issued by and under the authority of the present 
administration. Most of the money there is gold, 
in twenty, ten, five, two and one-half and two pesos 
denominations, and our money today is being accepted 
largely on a basis of two pesos for $1, altho the ex- 
change between the banks is at the rate of about 
51%, 

One thing that our people must not forget is that 
Mexico consists of about sixteen million people, twelve 
million of whom are Indians. The best people of 
Mexico are hoping and yearning for a return to their 
normal life of peace and quietude that prevailed under 
the administration of Diaz. 





SEEKS TO STABILIZE PRICES 


The Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, has 
issued price lists that it hopes to be able to stabilize 
for some considerable time, tho no definite period 
is set. After reciting conditions that have existed 
in the lumber trade for the last few months, a 
statement of the company reads: 

Under conditions that have existed for the last few 
months and those now prevalent, price lists current 
have not been nor are they now adhered to. The 
activity of the market has made it possible to ask 
more and get more for lumber than the values estab- 
lished in the various recent issues of prices from time 
to time. To stabilize lumber values, however, involves 
something more than merely perfunctory effort on the 
part of a single interest or a combination of interests. 
It must be brought about thru strong leadership that 
must strenuously oppose speculative inclinations and 
seek to establish more permanent and more stable 
price conditions. Your interest and the public interests 
alike, are our interests. While we have now before us 
a well sustained movement on the part of labor organ- 
izations in the building and allied trades demanding 
shorter hours of work and more pay, notwithstanding 
the threatening attitude of these interests we shall 
try to stabilize prices on all building lumber from 
our Chicago yards as well as on all lumber manufac- 
tured by us at our own mills; and unless our costs of 
operation are appreciably increased we shall adhere 
to our fixed purpose to keep and maintain our present 
prices current during the coming months. You can 
rely upon our activities in this movement and you may 
count on our support. 





SOLID TIMBER FLOOR 


A new type of wood and asphalt bridge flooring 
has a solid timber floor which is so laid that there 
are grooves or channels on top not less than one 
inch square, this being of course secured by alter- 
nating uneven sized timbers. The timbers are 
slightly spiked together as is customary in laying 
laminated factory flooring but are preferably not 
spiked to the supporting joists. It is considered 
best to have the timber run lengthwise on the 
bridge with broken joints so as to make a continu- 
ous span over supports. A wearing surface of sheet 
asphalt is laid to a depth of 1% to 2 inches over the 
timber. In some instances a reinforcement of bars 
or wires is stapled crosswise over the timber as 
support for the surfacing. Altho this system of 
flooring is being heralded as new, there are a few 
examples of it which are in perfect condition after 
more than fifteen years of service. 


Pine needles are being successfully used in 
Germany for the production of fiber from which a 
serviceable yarn can be spun as a substitute for 
cotton and jute. 





WOOD AS A SAFETY TREAD 


An article on ‘‘Factory Stairs and Stairways’’ 
in the American Architect gives wood a high rank 
as a safety tread, and ranks it as entirely fire safe 
when laid on solid steel or concrete base. The only 
objection is that wood lacks the non-absorbent 
qualities of the other materials discussed. It is 
recommended that each tread be in three pieces, 
so that the front section which wears out most rap- 
idly can be readily renewed. The writer remarks 
‘*The wood should be either oak, maple or edge- 
grained yellow pine to wear well, the last named 
being undoubtedly the longest lived.’’ This is 
based on 10-year tests at the Yale & Towne fac- 
tory, using maple on alternate treads with the 
other wood under test. Ordinary southern pine 
wore very rapidly, but edge grain outlasted the 
maple nearly two to one. 
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Southern Pine Manufacturer Gives Illuminating 
Resume of Production and Price Conditions 


ORANGE, TEX., March 8.—As was recorded in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the time, the retail lum- 
ber dealers of San Antonio, Tex., recently held a 
meeting and adopted resolutions setting forth the 
difficulties attendant upon the endeavor to promote 
and carry on home building programs under exist- 
ing market conditions affecting lumber and build- 
ing materials and urging the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the large southern pine manufacturers 
to take steps to bring about a fixed and stable value 
for lumber. A copy of these resolutions was sent 
to the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., at Orange. In 
response to these resolutions F. H. Farwell, vice 
president and general manager of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., addressed a letter to Albert 
Steves, chairman of the committee of San Antonio 
retailers, very frankly and exhaustively discussing 
the subject and giving an intimate and accurate 
word picture of conditions under which that com- 
pany and practically every other manufacturer of 
southern pine have been operating. This letter is 
so frank and at the same time so illuminating that 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has asked and has been granted the privilege of 
reproducing it in order that the entire trade may 
be made aware of the true situation. Mr. Farwell 
is a prominent and active worker in the Southern 
Pine Association and his company one of the oldest 
and largest manufacturers of southern pine. 

The letter in full is as follows: 


We have your circular letter of the 19th, enclosing 
copy of a resolution offered by the retail lumbermen of 
San Antonio at a meeting, and we thank you for 
giving us the opportunity to talk to you along the 
lines most vital to your interests as well as ours. 

As you recall, the campaign with “Build Now” as 
a slogan was started by the Government shortly after 
the armistice was signed, with the idea of putting 
into the minds of American industry, American homes 
and American laber constructive thoughts; for, as you 
will further recall at that time we had been surfeited 
with destructive measures in the great world war. 
Very properly, the major part of us all subscribed to 
the plan and, the Government having asked us all to 
get behind the movement, it is very natural that the 
various associations took up the plan. Just how 
much this slogan and the publicity given to it had 
to do with the building we can not say; but we do 
know that the wonderful prosperity of our country 
in itself was sufficient to put investment into the 
minds of a goodly part of us. We all, or nearly all, 
therefore, readjusted our sights and set to work, and 
the result is apparent. 

May we inject this thought here? That, regardless 
of the price of commodities, it is our observation that 
thrift will hurt no one, and constructive work will 
not injure; but that reckless spending will. 


A Few Thoughts on Price Fixing 


It is almost impossible to reply to your resolution 
without going into the subject at length, unless one 
simply desires to subscribe to the closing sentence of 
the resolution, which has to do with the fixing of 
prices, for naturally that is not permissible under the 
laws of our country. Incidentally, we have been 
directing the affairs of this company for the last 
nineteen years, and at no time during that period, 
whether we belonged to a manufacturers’ association 
or did not, have we ever been a party to or had dis- 
cussed in our presence the matter of a fixed price 
for our product. Going one step further, we will 
say that last spring a suggestion came from the price 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board that 
the manufacturers fix a price for the purpose of sta- 
bilizing the lumber market; but the manufacturers 
went on record as opposing any discussion of price 
fixing. So far as our acquaintance goes, that thought 
is still in the minds of the lumber manufacturers; and 
yet, as is natural, the prices of all competitive mills 
and wholesalers on a certain lumber article must be 
fairly near the same, for the reason that each and 
every one is familiar with the conditions surrounding 
the manufacturing cost and the demand for lumber 
in the particular section in question. 

There is on the writer’s desk a copy of a letter 
from a retail yard manager taking the mill fairly to 
task for present high prices of lumber, and stating 
that southern pine is jumping nearly every day and 
the retail dealers do not know just where they stand, 
whether lumber is going higher or whether there will 
be a drop. That gentleman’s complaint is not unusual, 
for, to be very frank with you, it is the same identical 
state of mind that prevails in the lumber manufactur- 
ing industry today. It takes five times the amount 
of capital to operate and to carry the usual amount 
of open accounts today that it did in 1913. Today a 
retail lumberman who under prewar conditions was 
entitled to a $10,000 line of credit does not get any- 
where with such a line. We know, of course, that in 
addition to owing us the retail dealer must needs buy 
from others; that, in addition to lumber, he must 
keep up his supplies of other building material. We 
know and appreciate that in order to produce—and by 
that we mean to turn over his investment at a profit— 
he must borrow money. We leave to you to be a 
judge as to whether interest rates today are high or 
low. Perhaps you saw in the papers yesterday a 
statement from the Comptroller of the Currency, 
headed “The Astonishing Growth of the Texas and 


Oklahoma Banking Power,” in which figures were given 
showing that the total increase was 65.37 percent 
for the last 20-year period, and that Texas stands 
sixth in the States in actual increase in banking power. 
The comptroller went further and stated that the 
resources of the national banks alone in the States 
of Oklahoma and Texas are nearly as great as the 
total resources of all the national banks in New 
England; that if you coupled Virginia with the two 
States named, they have greater assets than the com- 
bined resources of all the national banks in the states 
of New York, Illinois and California. It is a re- 
markable statement and it is uplifting; and, accord- 
ing to our thought, there is no limit to what the Ameri- 
can people can do if they will, under present condi- 
tions, safely and sanely weld together the manufac- 
turer, the retailer and the consumer into a closer 
bond of friendship and understanding. And we are 
sure that the manufacturers—whether of lumber, boots 
or shoes—are striving to their utmost to serve the 
retail and consuming trade. 

As we write this letter five miles of our 60-mile 
line of railroad over which our logs travel is under 
water. Last Friday and Saturday the waves were 
three feet high over that area. There were mill races 
between the main line of 
our road in the forest and 
our skidders. We have lost 
another ten days, due to 
the wretched conditions in 
the woods. Last week we at- 
/ tempted to move one of our 
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skidders from its present 
location to another setting. 

The woods were so wet 
that the skidder turned over 
fon its side and we had 
i ninety tons to lift and get 
| away, and we lost five days 
with 50 percent of our log- 
ging equipment. 

Last summer, when everything took a sharp turn 
upward, we called in our sales manager and discussed 
with him two lines of procedure: (a) A fixed price 
for a definite period, that price to be supplemented 
from time to time with another fixed price; (b) fol- 
lowing the crowd—in other words, without trying to 
be the leader or the top man, to take what the retailers 
practically offered, letting the law of supply and 
demand govern. 

In the matter of fixing a definite price for a period 
of weeks or months we were guided in our thought by 
the statement of the United States Steel Corporation 
to the effect that it expected to resume its opera- 
tions in the fall and would base its price as of March 
1, 1919. We do not doubt that this was done; but 
yesterday we were talking with a buyer of steel 
products who stated that it was impossible to contract 
delivery earlier than the third or fourth quarters of 
this year, and that at any price. Viewing it from our 
angle, therefore, if we fixed a price for our own 
product for a period, we would be one drop in the 
bucket, and there would be clamoring at our door a 
demand for every foot of lumber we could manufacture. 
We do not claim to be anything but human. If we 
fixed a price for dimension at $30 and it was selling 
freely in the market at $35, there are very few men 
who live but who would be tempted to be “simply 
out of the market” on dimension at their fixed price 
till the end of the fixed period. On the other hand, if 
we did our best to manufacture as steadily as the ele- 
ments would permit, and if we placed before the trade 
all of the product that we manufactured, at a fair 
market price, we not only would be not holding back 
any of our stock for a higher price, but we would 
divest our minds of any thought other than to produce 
and deliver. We adopted the latter course, and have 
no apologies to make; for while we believe that lumber 
is still going upward, we feel we have a duty to per- 
form, and that is to produce all we can and offer it 
all to the trade at prevailing prices. 


“State of Mind” Is a Big Factor 


One of the large statistical bureaus which dissemi- 
nate information to subscribers stated the other day 
that “state of mind” was a great factor in the business 
world today. To explain: We pick up our morning 
paper and we read of bolshevism, I. W. W-ism, red-ism, 
Senator Fall’s committee exposé on the Mexican situa- 
tion, Marten’s testimony in Washington on the Russian 
Soviet Government, the trial of the five socialist assem- 
blymen in Albany, New York; and then, down in the 
corner, will be an article on the “flu... When we have 
finished our breakfast our digestion is bad. Not a 
single, solitary item that we perused has been uplift- 
ing or constructive; it all has to do with treason, 
revolution and “flu”; and we leave for our office in 
an unpleasant state of mind. Now, let us reverse the 
thing: The daily papers, as well as the trade journals, 
tell us that never in the history of America, from both 
a tonnage and a dollar standpoint, were the American 
people as prosperous as they are today. We read in 





the daily press of the crying need of all commodities 
by the allied nations of Europe. We read in the paper 


- of the frank statements made by the Allies that they 


want to trade with us at our price and on our terms; 
but that the figures given them on all commodities, left 
after deducting the needs of America, did not leave 
them more than 25 percent of the amount they will 
require in the next twelve months. That statement 
holds good, whether it is timber, steel or money. 

In the “Galveston News” the other day was a state- 
ment from College Station saying that the “Texas 
Forest News” had stated that from reliable data re- 
ceived from the north Texas oil fields there were 
1,000,000 acres of proved land and that 1,000,000 
derricks will eventually be built to develop these fields ; 
that at a conservative estimate 28,000 feet of lumber 
will be required for each derrick; that the remaining 
virgin timber in Texas is less than 2,500,000 acres, 
and that if it yields 10,000 feet to the acre—which 
it will not—it will produce only 25,000,000,000 feet. 
In other words, the amount of derrick lumber needed 
in north Texas, according to this article is 3,000,000,- 
000 feet more than the total amount of timber that 
can be produced from the forests of east Texas. We 
don’t mind telling you that these figures are wrong; 
that there is an average of 20,000 to 24,000 feet to a 
rig, instead of 28,000 feet; that the estimated yield 
from the forests in Texas is in the neighborhood of 
35,000,000,000 feet; and, further, that the article 
is wrong to the extent that the oil fields really are 
drawing on all the forests in the South and West. 
However, that does not alter the fact that here is one 
more item in the daily press which goes to show there 
is a crying need for southern pine and that the supply 
is short from every angle. 


On the Subject of Costs 


We wish it were possible to go into details regard- 
ing why lumber sells at the present high price. To 
do so one would have to be able to discuss the rami- 
fications of every phase of industrial life, for the 
reason that the mills are large buyers themselves. 
Three things are the cause: (a) High wage scale, 
coupled with ‘reproduction costs; (b) low produc- 
tion, and (c) abnormal demand. 

Placing (a) under the head of costs it will be neces- 
sary to consider everything that goes into producing 
a board and putting it on a car for shipment—labor, 
woodsmen’s saws and everything else. There used to 
be on various commodities we buy, such as saws, belt- 
ing, oils and what not, certain fixed catalog prices, 
and we purchased those articles at a discount—by 
way of illustration, at 35 percent, 10 percent, and 
5 percent off, with a 2 percent cash discount. We were 
talking with a salesman the other day who sells us 
one of the largest items that enter into our manu- 
facturing, and he stated that he found manufacturers 
objecting to the wiping out of the discounts, but he 
was frank in saying that their prices today meant 
list prices plus about three tens. He further stated 
that the manufacturers were figuring on doubling 
the list in order to give the usual discounts to the buyer. 
At first thought one might say this was profiteering, 
but, on second thought we know just what the manu- 
facturers of that particular article are up against 
and why they have to raise their prices. Coupled with 
that, he meant to convey that, in addition to the high 
cost, there was an abnormal demand, and that he had 
low production. 

Two great factors confronting us today are replace- 
ment and reproduction values. Should a manufacturer 
be unfortunate enough to lose a sawmill, you know that 
he can not carry insurance enough to cover his loss; 
for it would take him two years to get his machinery 
in operation again, and then he would be lucky, with 
price as a secondary consideration. Before the war 
duplication of parts, or supplies carried, represented 
a small item. Our records show today our supplies 
have increased about 900 percent in value, but not in 
parts. Our warehouse men tell us that we are carry- 
ing approximately 50 percent of what we actually 
should have in our warehouse at the logging camp as 
well as at the mills, and that does not include the 
items that we attempt to buy from local concerns from 
day to day, preferring to do this rather than to carry 
stocks ourselves. You can readily see the supplies 
are an enormous factor in manufacturing. 


Prior to the war, in our own operations we pur- 
chased two large skidders. They were bought to 
produce 400,000 feet, log scale. The war came on; 
the draft took our best young men; the crews became 
disorganized ; unrest crept in; wages started climbing, 
and all at once we started down grade in production. 
While this condition of things prevailed we were asked 
to speed up, in order to get ship stock. We left 
twenty-five miles of standard-gage railroad in the 
woods, bought new steel, went into other parts of the 
forest, simply to get large logs in order to produce 
ship stock. The war ended; the unrest and the high 
wage scale remained; we left those tracks far ahead 
as a dead investment and went back to the beginning 
of things. It is no secret; what we did all the manu- 
facturers in the pitch pine belt duplicated, i. e., at 
the Government’s urgent request went away ahead into 
the forests and snaked out logs two and three miles 
from the tracks in order to get ship stock. Now we 
are going back over that territory—all of us, if you 
please. The consequence is that in the remaining trees 
in this particular area we are talking about we do not 
find the percentage of upper grades that is usual under 
normal conditions; there is not the same number of 
feet to the acre, for we have already been in that land 
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once. These are all factors that tend toward high 
cost. Again: The two skidders we have mentioned 
cost us $33,000 in 1915; last week we purchased one 
machine, in order to have a third skidder in the woods, 
and that one machine cost us $48,000. The third 
machine is necessary because under present-day condi- 
tions, try as we may, and with the assistance of one 
of the best loggers in the South—a man who is drawing 
a high salary, away up in four figures, because of his 
ability—those two original skidders are only giving 
us an average of 250,000 feet a day. The lower the 
production the higher the. cost. 


Weather, and the Labor Problem 

Sveryone, particularly in the South, finds the 
weather a favorite subject for discussion. We are 
operating in the Sabine River Valley, and are doing 
about as well as any of our neighbors; but none of 
us are proud of our logging operations. Our men for 
the last fifteen months have practically been working 
in mud up to their ankles, and sometimes up to their 
boot-tops, and they are doing it day in and day out. 
To our mind they are heroes. As we have come in 
contact with them we have found an enthusiasm to 
do their bit and “carry on.” During the last fifteen 
months we have had our tracks in the woods sub- 
merge and skidders idle. We are buying new equip- 
ment every day with which to repair the skidders, 
loaders, cars and engines that, running over the soft 
tracks and on the main line, are absolutely knocking 
themselves to pieces. We have spent an average of 
$1,400 per mile on a 60-mile haul in keeping up a 
substantial, well regulated railroad; and yet with all 
of this money spent in the last fifteen months, our 
track superintendent tells us that, due to the recent 
excessive rains, we will practically, have to do the 
work over again. 


Perhaps just as vital a factor in the production of 
any commodity today is the desire on the part of a 
part of the men who work to “just get by.” If you 
go into any city, town or village, where labor is a 
factor in the daily life of its people, and if you happen 
to walk the streets, or, we will say, to the station as 
the trains pull in at the average small city or village, 
you will not find many men lounging around the sta- 
tions from Monday to Wednesday; but if you happen 
to be there from Thursday until Sunday, you will be 
astounded at the number of idlers watching the trains 
come in and go out, in order to pass a few minutes 
that hang heavily on their hands. To our minds this 
is not confined to any section of the country, nor to 
any race. It is simply that the wages are so high 
that a great many men conceive it to be their idea that 
when they have worked sufficient to get enough money 
to keep them thru a week they are thru for that week. 
All of this spells lack of production somewhere, and 
if these small cities or villages are in the logging 
or sawmill district it means some mills are short of 
labor or are idle. You gentlemen are as capable as 
any to attempt to arrive at a solution. 

State of mind, or morals, or whatever you care to 
call it, is a factor in the life of any people, and it is 
peculiar to the average mind that when some one 
starts a pessimistic thought we are all pessimistic. So 
are we optimistic when the reverse prevails. One of 
our friends last summer wanted to build a honie. His 
lumber bill for his little cottage, as we recall, was 
$1,800. He called us up and stated the lumber was 
too high, and we took pains to go over the matter 
item for item and showed him that he was being 
treated just like every one else. Along later in the 
summer he got the building fever again, and we had 
to explain that our prices that had prevailed in June 
would have to be revised. When we had revised those 


figures he asked us whether lumber was going up or 
down, and whether he ought to build. We told him 
frankly that he knew just about as much of conditions 
as we did, but if he did not have to build he stood 
fifty-fifty in a year on saving money, but that we could 
not tell him. He replied, “Well, I’m going to build 
now.” That is typical of the buying public today. In 
other words, we are optimistic, we are agressive; and, 
if you will pardon us, we are going to “get there.” 
Therefore, why worry over the situation? 

We have no desire to worry you with a long letter. 
We know, of course, that the more we write the more 
we are placing in your hands matter for discussion. 
But the writer has a kindly feeling particularly for 
all of the lumbermen in San Antonio, for he happens 
to have the pleasure of knowing nearly every one of 
them personally. In conclusion, permit us to say that 
this subject you have brought up is not a new one; 
but it is one that calls for clear thinking, and it means 
that each and every one of us should not only sit 
steady in the boat, but should pull his own oar in 
harmony with the rest. There comes to our mind the 
thought that today America is more prosperous than 
at any time in its history; that we are the creditor 
nation of the world; that we have the raw products 
and the factories, and that we can to our profit play 
the “big brother’ to the world. As you prosper we all 
prosper, and we dare say that the books balanced on 
Dec. 31, 1919, of American business, showed each and 
every one relatively more prosperous than ever before 
in the history of the business operations in America. 

We have thought of this question perhaps as much 
as you. We would be glad if we could be of service 
somewhere, somehow, in stabilizing the lumber market. 
How to do it legally is the problem. And yet we are 
just as anxious to protect your interests as we are our 
own, for your interests and ours are identical. 





The Development of a Great Reciprocal Insurance 
Organization for the Benefit of Retail Lumbermen 


At present upward of five thousand retail lum- 
ber yards are insured, for a total amount exceeding 
fifty million dollars, in the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
The story of the development and growth of this 
great organization, which in a brief span of years 
has attained to a commanding position in the field 
of retail lumber insurance, is a most interesting 
one. 

As long ago as 1894 the associated retail lum- 
ber dealers became convinced of the desirability of 
creating an instrumentality by means of which they 
could insure each other. This resulted ultimately 
in the creation of the insurance department of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


The undertaking was from the first carried on 
under a very conservative plan and under the 
guidance of men of broad business experience thru 
whose wise counsel such errors as have character- 
ized the operations of so many organizations con- 
ducted on the mutual plan, were avoided. 


Suecess attended the venture almost from its 
inception. Many dealers who had at first been 
lukewarm were brought to a realization of the fact 
that the existence of such an organization was of 
direct benefit, in that it not only provided insur- 
ance at a moderate cost but served as a restrain- 
ing influence upon the stock companies, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that the trade has 
since enjoyed much lower rates generally as a re- 
sult. 

In the course of time it became desirable to re- 
lieve the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
of the burden of conducting an insurance depart- 
ment. The business had grown to such an extent 
that it was deemed advisable to create a separate 
organization and place it under the management of 
someone who had received thoro training in the 
insurance business. So the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Insurance Association was brought into existence. 
Subsequently it was incorporated under the Min- 
nesota laws, examined by the Minnesota insur- 
ance department and continued business as a mu- 
tual company until Jan. 1, 1917. 

A distinct advantage which the association has 
enjoyed has been the careful attention which its 
board of directors has given to its affairs. The 
personnel of the board has undergone very few 
changes with the passing years, which fact has 
tended to promote consistency and obviate frequent 
changes of policy. There has been ever present 
in the minds of the directors the single purpose so 
to conduct the affairs of the insurance association 
as to develop it along safe and conservative lines, 
expanding only when the increase in membership 
was such as to make certain that there would be 
no increase of liability on the part of individual 
members—or only such increase of liability as 
should be entirely consistent with a broader and 
better service. 

During 1915 and 1916 the attention of the direec- 
tors had been attracted toward the so called recip- 
rocal or inter-insurance plan, which seemed to pos- 
sess one great and distinctive advantage over the 
mutual plan under which the association had been 
operating, in that it involved the continuous ap- 


portionment of surplus funds among the individual 
members. 

The old mutual company had been successful and 
had reached the point where the assets amounted 
to something over half a million dollars. There 
was a considerable surplus—this surplus, of course, 
being unapportioned and belonging to the whole 
body of members. The plan of operation provided 






OSCAR D. HAUSCHILD, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
Manager Retail Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance 
Exchange 
no means by which a retiring member could receive 
anything more than the unused portion of his de- 
posit. Thus a member who had been in the organ- 
ization from the start would, in the event of retir- 
ing, be obliged to sacrifice any interest in the 
surplus which he had been partly instrumental in 
creating and building up. The directors, after 
giving the reciprocal plan most careful and pains- 
taking investigation, determined to urge upon the 
members its adoption. In 1917 the transfer of lia- 
bility from the mutual company to the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange took place; the 
old company was liquidated; the assets were appor- 
tioned among the members then of record in such 
a way as to give each member credit for one year’s 
deposit in advance, a surplus equal to 80 percent 
of such deposit, and, in addition, a cash dividend 

of 10 percent was paid. 

The results of the new plan have been entirely 
satisfactory; the volume of business has shown a 
phenomenal growth and the cost has been less than 
expected.- With the growth in the volume of busi- 
ness, it has been possible to increase the amount of 
insurance on a single risk so that now the amount 
which can be written on a single yard is $20,000. 
This has been accomplished without any appreciable 
increase of liability on the part of the individual 
member. 


When the new plan was adopted the board of 
directors very wisely determined to continue the 
policy of maintaining the same high standard of 
financial stability which had characterized the old 
mutual company. They therefore adopted the rule 
that each new policy: should be required to ereate, 
out of the savings thereunder, a surplus equal to 
80 percent of the amount required to be put up as 
a deposit, which surplus must be completed before 
any cash dividends were paid back or credited to 
the accounts of the members. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change is now licensed in several States and prepa- 
rations are being made to apply for entry into every 
State that presents an attractive field. The busi- 
ness is all conducted thru one office, at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Its financial affairs are under the direc- 
tion of an advisory committee which includes the 
following men, well known in the retail lumber 
trade: J. H. Queal, chairman; A. R. Rogers, 
vice chairman; F, W. Annis; John A. Bovey; B. C. 
— F. H. Carpenter; C. E. Greef; C. H. 

oss. 

All investments are made under the authority of 
this committee, and all securities are in custody 
of the Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., under a fiscal 
agency agreement, and can not be withdrawn ex- 
cept by resolution of the advisory committee and 
an order signed by the attorney-in-fact and coun- 
tersigned by two members of the committee. 

It has been said by someone that every success- 
ful institution is ‘‘the lengthened shadow of one 
man.’’ While others have contributed to the re- 
markable success of the Retail Lumbermen’s Inter- 
Insurance Exchange the moving spirit has been, 
and now is, Manager Oscar D. Hauschild. Both 
by training and natural endowment Mr. Hauschild 
is splendidly equipped for the important position 
which he occupies. He was born in Minneapolis in 
1878 and has always made that city his home. His 
thoro training in the insurance business began 
with his employment as a boy in the office of 
Alexander Campbell (now the Minneapolis Insur- 
ance Agency). The knowledge of the fundamentals 
of underwriting and the wide and intimate famili- 
arity with methods and forms gained there 
equipped Mr. Hauschild for the broader field he 
was called to fill when made assistant secretary of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association. 
Talent for organization, coupled with his knowl- 
edge of the business and of men, brought him 
there into touch with many of the brightest minds 
in the insurance profession. 

When the old association was converted into the 
reciprocal exchange, and the board of directors of 
the old became the advisory board of the new or- 
ganization, the committee placed the executive end 
of the business unreservedly in Mr. Hauschild’s 
hands as attorney-in-fact. 

The resulting success of his stewardship in this, 
as in all and many other instances of trust reposed 
in him, constitutes a precedent on which may be 
based with confidence, the prediction that the time 
is not distant when Mr. Hauschild will be even 
more generally recognized as one of the capable 
and successful captains in the profession of fire 
insurance. 
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The unit which affects the lives of the people 
most directly is not the State, nor the County nor 
the city. It is the community. This unit is 
described by lines within which people are asso- 
ciated together for material and social welfare. 
This unit developed out of the needs of the times, 
when originally the farmer tilled the soil and pro- 
duced the crops, and felt the need for a place at 
which he could market these crops. There you had 
the first two factors of a community—production 
and distribution. So the community consists of the 
town and the country, and both are essential to its 
success. When the community was established the 
farmer and the merchant came; but there were also 
the doctor, the lawyer, the teacher, the preacher, 
the dentist, the banker, the blacksmith and even 
the shoemaker. All these came, feeling that if they 
rendered a worthwhile service to the community 
they would be given a material reward, and would 
obtain the things that constitute the ideal of every 
normal American citizen. 

In those pioneer days—those trying times—when 
the community was being developed, it was never 
a question of farmer, or dealer, or banker, or 
lawyer, or teacher, or preacher. It was a question 
of pulling together, working together, each with 
his shoulder to that of his neighbor, in order that 
all might survive and prosper. That is the thing 
that made it possible for the pioneers to solve their 
community problems. Had they worked in any 
other way, they would soon have constituted a por- 
tion of that long train of white-covered wagons 
that traversed our country in an early day, and 
were described by one wag as ‘‘those who were 
goin’ back to live with their wives’ folks.’’ 

The people soon found that the fundamental 
questions of the community were ones in which 
not any single individual or any class of people 
were interested. The general welfare, the schools, 
the churches and the roads were all community 
problems. The farmer realizes today, as does also 
the wideawake, keen merchant, that the community 
road is the one that is most important. It is the 
road that leads from the dooryard of the field of 
production to the market point, and if we interest 
ourselves in developing arterial lines of traffic be- 
tween the town and the country, it will not be long 
until we shall have developed a system of roads 
thruout the entire country. 

The fact that the community constitutes the im- 
portant unit to all the people is no less significant 
today than it was in the days of the pioneers. It 
is just as essential now that the farmer and the 
merchant and the educator and the preacher and 
the professional men should work together, as it 
was in the days when the first farmer and the first 
merchant launched their efforts in the new com- 
munity. But it is not so easy to see it. The reason 
is that we have all become more prosperous and con- 
sequently feel less dependent upon each other. That 
is one of the reflections of prosperity always. When 
we become strong enough to walk alone, then we be- 
gin to feel that we shall never again need the 
assistance of the other fellow. Prosperity has 
brought about a feeling of independence on the part 
of the people that has caused them to drift away 
from that homely spirit of codperation and neigh- 





*Extracts from an address before the 26th 
annual convention of the National Implement & 
Vehicle Association, by Samuel R. McKelvie, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
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borliness which made it possible for them to suc- 
ceed in the beginning. 

I hope I may leave with you a feeling of the 
importance of solving the community problems 
upon a 50-50 basis, and not upon any plan of 
paternalism. No one likes to be made to feel that 
he is dependent, or that some fellow is patting him 
on the back in order that he may use him at some 
time in the future. That is distasteful to any right- 
thinking individual. The purpose should be to put 
everyone upon his mettle to render the service that 
is essential to the development and the welfare of 
the community. Also let it be understood that we 
can not exist alone, either as individuals or as 
classes. 

You will find in Nebraska today, in a few com- 
munities, a building that is called the ‘‘ Community 
Club.’’ It is owned by the people of the town and 
country and constitutes the common meeting place 
of all the people. I feel confident that this move- 
ment is going to spread thruout the State, and it 
augurs well for the future. When the people of 
the community get together, not by classes or pro- 
fessions, but as members of the community; get 
acquainted and understand each other; drive away 
the elements of selfishness, and view the ever aris- 
ing questions in the light of what is best for all, 
I believe that I can see a return to that old-time 
spirit of neighborliness and mutual helpfulness 
which actuated and served the pioneers in solv- 
ing the problems of their time. 





Development Notes 


THE Town & Country Association, of Stough- 
ton, Wis., in collaboration with the Women’s Fed- 
eration and the city council, has opened a very 
attractive rest room for the convenience of country 
people visiting the town and for tourists who pass 
thru. The room is located on the main street in 
one of the town’s most pretentious buildings; it is 
25x80 feet and is divided into three parts; namely, 
the general rest and waiting room; the women’s 
room, equipped with modern facilities for com- 
fort; and the men’s room, where the men can 
smoke, talk and read. The room is well lighted, 
well ventilated and is steam heated. The decora- 
tions and furnishings are calculated to give to the 
rooms a home-like atmosphere which will make 
everybody feel welcome. 

* * * 

THE FLATHEAD County (Mont.) High School is 
said to be the only high school in the United States 
that gives a course in forestry. Subjects taught 
include Forest Biology; Dendrology; Trigonometry, 
and Topographic Mapping. The school publishes a 
paper—the Flathead Arrow—and the students have 
organized a Forestry Club which has representa- 
tion in the paper each week. 

* * * 

TWELVE BUSINESS men and business institutions 
of Covina, Calif., are codperating in carrying a 
home building page in the Covina Argus under the 
auspices of the Covina Chamber of Commerce. The 
Covina Lumber Co. (Viney & Milliken) and Kerck- 
hoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber Co., lumber dealers; and 
Foster & Kemp and A. W. Feist, building con- 
tractors, are among the advertisers. 

* * * 

THE RHINELANDER (Wis.) Advancement Asso- 

ciation has busied itself with many projects for 


community betterment. The organization has 
given its aid to promoting a potato show, building 
roads, advertising cut-over lands for sheep graz- 
ing, securing the location at Rhinelander of the 
State Normal school and the State Hygienic labora- 
tory, helping build a girls’ summer camp, prepar- 
ing a map of the iake district in the center of 
which Rhinelander is situated, as well as other 
similar movements. 


Will Extend No Long Credits 


St. JAMES, Mo., March 8.—W. H. Powell, presi- 
dent of the W. H. Powell Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in this city and yards at Salem, Newburg, 
Sullivan and St. Clair, all in Missouri, announced 
that because of the very large increase in capital 
required to carry on the lumber business the com- 
pany has decided that beginning March 1 it will 
sell only on terms which extend short eredit and 
which place a premium on the payment of cash. In 
a notice to the public telling of the terms of sale 
the following explanations are given: 


Terms—All accounts payable on the first of the 
month; 8 percent interest charged on accounts after 
30 days from date of sale. A discount of 5 percent 
will be made for cash in hand at the time of making 
the sale. If the account is once entered on our books, 
no discount will be made. 

Explanatory 

1—All accounts are due and payable on the first 
of the month following the date of sale, even if made 
on the last day of the month. 

2—Interest at 8 percent will be charged on all ac- 
counts after 30 days from date of sale. 

3—-If you pay on the date of making the sale, we 
will allow you 5 percent discount. This does not 
mean the next day or any other day. 

4—We claim that our cash prices are lower than 
most lumber dealers can even buy lumber for in car 
lots, and if you want the advantage of the price you 
must pay us the cash. 

5—For the benefit of those parties who buy a Dill 
under contract with deliveries from day to day, we 
will allow them the cash discount provided they make 
payments on their bills in advance of the deliveries on 
said bill. However, should they allow any of these 
advance payments to lapse, no discount will be allowed 
on the portion allowed to lapse, and furthermore it 
will be subject to interest at 8 percent after thirty 
days from date of sale. 

6—The following items are exempt from any dis- 
count: Cement, iron roofing, nails. 

7—Any employee found deviating from these in- 
structions in any manner will automatically cease to 
be an employee of this company from the date of dis- 


covery. So please do not ask our employees to run the 
risk of discharge under circumstances that would prac- 
tically prohibit them being again employed by any 
company. 





_ 


Retailer Urges Coal Buying Now 
NortH East, Pa., Mareh 9.—The Stow Lumber 
& Coal Co., operating in this section of the State 
several retail yards which handle coal as well as 
all building materials, is urging its customers to 
think now of next winter’s coal supply. By word 
of mouth, by advertisements and every other means 
possible the company is spreading the information 
that the wage agreement of the anthracite miners 
expires March 31 and that the company believes 
there will be an advance made in prices as well 

as a severe shortage at the end of that time. 


Some Ideas to Boost Paint Sales 

A wooden house properly protected inside and 
out with paint and varnish is practically everlast- 
ing. Nature shows that wood must be protected. 
A tree is protected by its bark. Knock off 2 patch 
of the bark and the tree begins to decay where this 
protection is gone. When the tree is manufactured 
into lumber, and the lumber is used in building, 
paint becomes the natural protector of wood. Let 
the paint wear off and fungi attack the wood. 
Painting should not be deferred until decay actually 
starts. The time to paint is as soon as the original 
coat begins to show signs of wear. In painting, as 
well as in sewing, ‘‘ a stitch in time saves nine.’’ 








Last Chance to Enter American Lumberman Shed Plan Contest 





The president of a prominent line-yard company writes the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in part as follows: 

‘*At the smaller points the volume of business is not just what it 
should be under the present salary basis of managers, and this had 
caused some of us to study what to add as a side line to increase our 
volume to take care of the additional cost of operation, as well as to 
give us better returns on the investment. We have two points at 
which we contemplate making yard improvements and we thought 
that at these two points we would build store buildings large enough 
to add the side line discussed, if, after investigation, it was advisable 
to do so. Hence our inquiry as to the success and experience of other 
companies in handling the side line and then what is the proper size 
and style of building to erect.’’ 

This is a problem which many retail lumbermen are considering. 
Shed designs which were entirely acceptable a few years ago have to 
be modified or changed to suit the growth and increase in the retail 
lumber business. How should hardware be displayed? What is the 
best arrangement for a service room? Who should meet the customer 
and where should the meeting occur? What side lines are most suit- 
able for the retail lumber business? These are some of the questions 
which must be considered in modern shed design. Perhaps it would be 


better to say that they are problems which must be considered in 
erecting a building material store, for that is actually what a modern 
retail establishment is. 

In order to put before its readers some of the best and latest shed 
designs, especially well suited to the lumber business as it is con- 
ducted today, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the following 
prizes for the two best shed and office designs: 


First Prize ...............$30 


Second Prize .............$20 


Those who desire to enter this contest do not have to draw special 
plans, but may submit plans of sheds that have been erected. Theory 
is well enough, but theory tested by practical experience is the best, 
and that is why the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires designs which 
have been tried out. 

This competition is open to everybody. Because of the interest 
shown and the necessary time consumed in preparing drawings the 
contest has been extended and will now end on March 15. Get plans 
in as soon as possible. The judges are to be two retail lumbermen and 
a representative of the editorial department of the AMERICAN LUM- 

BERMAN. Send your plans in. 
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The Realm yields to no man in admiration for 
the gentler sex, as it used to be known in mid- 
Victorian times, nor in respect for its mental 
and moral caliber. We are well persuaded that 
the ladies have long had capacities for all of 
the arts and most of the sciences, and since we 
have recently been reading about the number of 
lady blacksmiths in this fair land we have a 
shaken feeling that all unwittingly we have been 
setting too narrow limits upon female prowess. 
Mule skinning and pugilism and the smoking of 
Old Hillside tobacco, things we felt comfortably 
sure still remained as purely masculine undertak- 
ings, may at any moment pass over to the distaff 
and become coeducational, so to speak. We do 
not resent the enthusiastic incursions of the dear 
creatures into masculine territory, but we do feel 
a little uncertain, like a bluff American when he 
is introduced to a king. What is the right way 
to behave in these new conditions? Shall he seize 
royalty by the hand and say, ‘‘Glad to meet you, 
ol’ man’’? Or shall he stutter something about 
his majesty’s kindness as a potential source of 
inequalitarianism to the as yet unborn fourth and 
fifth generations? 


Women Supply All the Good House Designs! 

We guess it doesn’t make a whole heap of dif- 
ference what we say. 
Years ago we were in- 


——$- 








An Oklahoma Company Which Builds Houses, Sells Plans, Lumber, Lighting 


Fixtures, Fire Insurance and Makes Loans—How Efficient Delivery Is Secured 


have been sold after they were completed. These 
houses have been of every size and style. They 
range from the Mission type of the Southwest to 
the Colonial of New England and the Old South. 
They range widely in price. In fact Mr. Makins 
mentioned one that is under construction at the 
present time that will cost something like $40,- 
000. It is not being built for anybody. In fact 
no buyer has as yet appeared even in the dim 
distance; but the company is contentedly build- 
ing the house in the calm confidence that a suit- 
able buyer will appear at the right time. 


Whose Plans Are Tested by Actual Building 


The plan department designs these houses for 
the company and makes any necessary corrections 
by the actual, practical test of building. One 
failing that is hard to detect in a plan that has 
never been tested out is lack of head room. Ex- 
perienced architects have been known to design 
stairs in such a way that a person taller than 
Tom Thumb would have to crawl up them. But 
when a plan has actually been realized in masonry 
and lumber these things have been weeded out. 
Then this plan takes its place in the list of Aure- 
lius-Swanson proven practical plans. These 
plans are advertised. They are printed in books 
that are sold to lumber firms and contractors for 


While in process of buying the plan Mr. Beve- 
ridge, or whoever is dealing with them, asks if 
they have as yet decided on a contractor. Often 
they say they have not. The Aurelius-Swanson 
Co. will not build the house, but Mr. Beveridge 
suggests a contractor who buys his material from 
the company, and eventually the lumber yard 
gets the business. 


But these are not the only points of contact 
the company has with the new house. Perhaps 
the owner wants to borrow some money with 
which to erect the building. The company has a 
mortgage and loan department that will make as 
favorable a loan as can be gotten anywhere. E. 
L. Aurelius, the president, has eastern connec- 
tions by means of which he can dispose of any 
quantities of mortgages, and of course he is in 
a position to know just how sound each loan is. 
Then the company has an electrical equipment 
department or store and can usually sell this stuff 
for the house, and last of all it will write insur- 
ance on it. 

This, we submit, makes a rather complete 
swing around the circle. Such a service might 
not work everywhere, but in Oklahoma City it 
works excellently. The company has a large num- 
ber of alert men on its payroll, and their di- 

verse duties bring them 





troduced to the idea of 
lady managers of retail 
lumber yards, and in 
these latter times 
we’ve been stunned 
and charmed by the 
overalled girl piling 
sticks out in the yard. 
She doesn’t seem to 
care a whole lot wheth- 
er we say anything at 
all. And just recently 
we've all been brought 
up with a jerk by be- 
ing told that after this 
the lady of the house 
will put the final okeh 
on the house plans, 
and if they don’t suit 
her out they’ll go to 
the garbage can. 

Even this has be- 








into contact with a 
large number of peo- 
ple. Every fellow is 
watching out not only 
for business for his 
own department but 
for the other depart- 
ments, too. For in- 
stance, the electrical 
equipment -man calls 
up the lumber yard. 
**T’ve got contracts 
for the wiring of such 
and such new store 
fronts. Have you sold 
the lumber for them?’’ 
If Mr. Makins hasn’t 
sold the lumber he gets 
busy and more than 
likely lands the order. 

Or Mr. Makins calls 
the electrical store and 
tips the manager off to 








come familiar, and 
we’re constrained by 
common sense to admit 
the justice of the arrangement. But still it has 
an odd smack when it’s sprung on a person all 
at once. Today, for instance, the inkslinger of 
the Realm stood in a brand new house in Okla- 
homa City that was designed and built by the 
Aurelius-Swanson Co., and C. H. Makins remarked 
unconcernedly that they got all their good ideas 
and their refinements of design and finish from 
the opinions of ladies! 

This is such an unusual company in its organi- 
zation and achievements that I’m going to try 
describing it, in part at least; but it’s a little 
difficult to know just where to begin. Perhaps 
it is fair to say that the rapid expansion and suc- 
cess of the company is due to its peculiar organi- 
zation and wide scope as well as to its astute- 
ad in pleasing the ladies with the houses it 

uilds. 


Their Ideas Used by Unique Plan Department 


Maybe we should begin with the plan depart- 
ment, since Mr. Makins says this is the real basis 
of the company’s success, Much of the value 
has been said about plan service, but I don’t re- 
call any other service just like this one. It is a 
separate department and separately operated. It 
employs quite a number of draftsmen and archi- 
tects of high ability at considerable cost. These 
men are prepared to furnish anybody with any 
sort of plan. The department offers both stock 
and special service; the special service is much 
like any special service; it is accurate; finished 
and painstaking and makes a much lower charge 
than an architect would do. I believe it bases this 
charge on a flat rate per room. But its stock 
service is unique. For along with other things 


this company maintains a building department. 
This department does no contracting and will 
not undertake to build a house for a person, but 
it has built scores and hundreds of houses which 


AURELIUS - SWANSON TRUCKS BEFORE NEW OKLAHOMA CAPITOL 


distribution among their customers. They have 
the distributor’s name and address on them and 
so serve as advertising of the best kind. The 
blueprints and specifications, containing all the 
ideas and refinements suggested by the ladies, are 
sold for sums that place them easily within the 
reach of any tuilder. In fact the prices are so 
low a lumber dealer can afford to tell his pros- 
pective customer to look the book through and if 
he finds the house that suits him the dealer will 
present him the plans without charge. 


Sales of Blueprints Maintain the Service 


Once the tracings are made and the specifica- 
tions are drawn it costs very little to get out 
extra copies; and the sale of these stock plans 
maintains the architectural department. So the 
company gets the service in its own building 
business without cost. New plans are constantly 
being added to the list, and as new books are 
gotten out some of the old and less popular de- 
signs are dropped out. 

C. G. Beveridge, who took me through the 
drafting room and told me about the workings 
of the department, said the company got orders 
for plans from all over the world. He showed me 
a letter that had just come in from Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, ordering ten plans. He got out a file 
of foreign orders, some of which had come from 
Newfoundland, the Philippines, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico, and various countries of South America 
and Europe. Many of the types are particularly 
«canted to the Southwest; but many others are 
suited to any climate. In fact a large number of 
plans have been ordered from Canada. 


Interdepartmental Team Work Wins Business 


Many persons go to the down town office for 
plans without ever having heard that the com- 
pany has any other than architectural interests. 





a new house for which 
he is furnishing the ma- 
terial. And quite natur- 
ally the plan department tips off the yard and 
the electrical store to a world of new business. 

These departments not only work together in 
getting new business but also in finishing it up 
satisfactorily. The result is that once the com- 
pany starts on a job there is none of the buck- 
passing from man to man, waiting for each other 
and all that stuff that tries the patience of the 
owner past endurance. It is true that the com- 
pany builds no houses on contract, but deals with 
contractors who work with the company as efii- 
ciently as though they were a part of it. 


Plan Selling Does Not Antagonize Architects 


While we were talking about the plan service 
the point came up whether or not such a service 
would antagonize the architect. Mr. Makins was 
decidedly of the opinion that it would not. 

‘¢There are not a great number of architects,’’ 
Mr. Makins said, ‘‘and they are not very anxious 
to bother with small jobs, such as the house of 
moderate size. If an architect is working for 5 
percent he’d rather spend his time on a $100,000 
job than on a $5,000 job. It’ll take more time, 
but at that he’ll make a good deal more money 
in the course of a year. Then an effective archi- 
tectural service of this kind is an actual help to 
the architect. If it were not for this kind of 
service small houses would still be built accord- 
ing to carpenters’ plans, which is about the same 
as no plans at all, and people would not become 
accustomed to the idea that houses ought to be 
built according to detailed plans. But if the 
local dealer puts in a service like ours and sends 
out our plan books it isn’t long until the smallest 
house is built according to complete blueprints. 
When this condition has been brought about no- 
body thinks of trying to build a house in any 
other way; and if some man decides to build a 
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good sized house and can’t find a stock plan that 
exactly suits him he goes to an architect as a 
matter of course. When local architects really 
understand what such a system is like they are 
glad to see it installed.’’ 


Interior Designs Show Woman’s Influence 


I don’t know what part of this big business 
got started first. I think possibly the building 
department has been working for quite a little 
while; at least as time goes in this progres- 
sive new country. Mr. Makins took me in his 
car out through the north part of the city and 
showed me block after block of houses, hundreds 
of them. Some were built by the company, some 
received their materials from the yard and mill. 
There are whole additions in places; in other 
places Aurelius-Swanson houses mingle with 
houses of alien pedigrees. Mr. Aurelius I under- 
stand has built a few apartment hoyses; but the 
other houses are built and then sold. These 
houses proved very interesting both outside and 
in, Mr. Makins was determined to show me the 
interior of some of the finished and unsold houses, 
but he had forgotten his pass key, and we were 
uot sufficiently good porch climbers to find or 
make a way; but eventually Mr. Makins got 
much in earnest, worked a screen hook loose, 
climbed through a back window and opened a 
door. It was in this house that he explained to 
me about the practical influence of the opinion 
of the ladies upon design. I can’t think of a com- 
pleter or better laboratory course in house design 
than the one offered by this company’s work. 
Think of building hundreds of houses, no one 
of which is specially built for any person. No 
nervous owner is sending in frantic ’phone calls 
or coming around with pictures and home-made 
sketches and difficult suggestions. Of course a 
good contractor expects these things. But the 
building department has 
to think only of putting 


workmen are sent out to wash the windows, 
polish the floors, wash down the brickwork of the 
fireplaces with acid and put the house into per- 
fect condition ready for the furniture. 

It is not difficult to understand why the archi- 
tects have their ears open for suggestions from 
the ladies for improving exterior and interior de- 
sign. For when the irresistible charm of the 
completed house and not the price paid is going 
to be the high selling card then a lot of attention 
must be given to making the appearance of the 
house attractive. If the Realm has succeeded in 
indicating the working policy of the entire com- 
pany it must be evident that while prices are 
always kept reasonable very little, if any, of the 
selling depends upon price. The article or the 
service is presented in such a way that there is 
very little space left for haggling about the price. 
It doesn’t assume much importance in the cus- 
tomer’s mind; at least not the overwhelming 
importance we used to associate with deals in 
lumber yards. 


Company Built Up from Small Beginning 


I believe the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carried a 
front page story about this company last year. 
The lumber department, if I remember correctly, 
had a very small beginning. It has got away 
from that small beginning now, as will be indi- 
cated by sales during 1919, amounting to some- 
thing over $670,000. The Saturday before I visit- 
ed the yard the sales amounted to $7,000, and 
this was in February, which is a slack month in 
this city. At that time the building department 
had some twenty houses going, and the yard was 
delivering material to more than one hundred 
ard eighty jobs. 

A new yard and mill are in the process of 
building, but at the time of my visit they had 


the machines he is working on. He sometimes 
works on the automobiles belonging to the execu- 
tives of the company, and this time is reported 
just the same. By reason of this thorogoing 
care and watchfulness the trucks are seldom out 
of commission for many hours at a time, and 
maladjustments are detected before they develop 
into serious breaks. 

In order to prolong the life of the machines 
and to insure good service the company bought 
good trucks to begin with. One of these trucks 
that has had three years of wear is still one of 
the best machines in the fleet. Among the other 
machines, most of them big ones, is a ‘‘jitney”’ 
that gets terribly hard service. Some man wants 
a little stuff in ten minutes, so it’s loaded on this 
machine and hauled out as fast as the engine 
will run. This machine gets good care from the 
repair man, but it is expected that it will last 
only about a year. It is sacrificed to the main- 
tenance of ‘‘sudden service.’’ 


It Works on Carefully Planned Schedule 


But the maintenance of adequate delivery serv- 
ice consists of more than pounding a Ford to 
pieces every year. Here as elsewhere brains are 
employed to save work, or rather to make work 
efficient. The old way in the average lumber 
yard was to sell a bill, write the order, sigh with 
relief and forget the whole transaction until the 
owner or builder ’phoned in for stuff. But this 
isn’t Mr. Makins’ way. When a job is sold he 
keeps tab on the excavation. When it’s pretty 
well along he asks the contractor if it will be 
all right to send out the framing lumber, lath 
and shingles and to pile them up on the rear of 
the lot in good shape. It’s practically always 
all right, so when there is a little lull in deliver- 
ing to other points this stuff goes out. It goes 
out in full loads. When the frame of a 

house is up Mr. Makins 





together a good house 
that will sell. 

The policy is not to 
skimp the houses in any 
particulars. The mate- 
rials and workmanship 
are good, and the houses 
have splendid resale 
value. Much of this 
quality is covered up in 
the course of construe- 
tion, but it is there. 
Then there is the matter 
of the features that are 
not covered up, and 
there is the design both 
in general and in par- 
ticular. People in Okla- 
homa City are not espe- 
cially interested in shav- 
ing a hundred dollars 
or so off the total price. 








They are willing to buy 
what they want as 
cheaply as possible, but : 
ihe sale of these houses has been largely shifted 
from the matter of price to the matter of de- 
sign and finish. I suspect that the ladies have 
much to do with the final decision for or against 
the buying of a particular house, and if they can 
get something that fills their eyes to the last 
ranny of desire then they are willing to urge 
he payment of a little more than had been con- 
‘emplated. People who fight most bitterly about 
price are the people who feel they are getting 
something of which they can’t be so very proud. 
if they’re beginning life in a new house with an 
.pology to themselves and to their friends, if 
they feel it is up to them to make the house do, 
‘hen they’re going to raise a racket about what 
it costs. 


Attractive Features Result in Ready Sale 
These houses are designed primarily to be built 
n the clear air and brilliant sunshine of the 
southwest. Such a climate just naturally calls 
“or lots of windows, and the Aurelius-Swanson 
»ouses have them. These houses are the lightest, 
most cheerful dwellings you can imagine, and they 
ffer full scope for the use of the beautiful new 
rindow hangings about which the ladies are so 
nthusiastic. There are many touches of Spanish 
afluence in the designs of the exteriors. This 
‘3 not true in every case, for all kinds and 
ypes of houses are included. The lower floors 
re of hardwood laid as a single floor without 
oreaks and extending into the kitchen. The built- 
n features of the kitchens almost made me think 
! could learn to cook in such a charming environ- 
sent. The walls are decorated, the shades are 
up, the best of plumbing fixtures are installed, no 
‘etails are overlooked. Nearly every house has a 
oreakfast room. Every one has a clothes chute, a 
ouilt-in ironing board, and a broom closet. The 
2droom closets nearly all have windows, and 
all of them have lights. When a house is sold 


ABUNDANCE OF WINDOW 





not progressed to the photographic stage. And 
since this new yard has been in contemplation 
for quite a little while ~ery little has been done 
to add to the equipment of the old yard. One 
feature of the old yard will be copied in the new. 
Arcund the entire yard will be a fence high 
enough for crdinary protection; and above this 
fence *t the height of about ten feet is an adver- 
tising sign board about three feet wide on which 
is painted the name of the yard and the ‘‘Sud- 
den Service’’ slogan that is considered one of 
the solid foundation stones in the company’s 
structure of success. 


Delivery System Gives ‘‘Sudden Service’”’ 


To make good this slogan of ‘‘ Sudden Service’’ 
Mr. Makins keeps a pretty large fleet of motor 
trucks. He has some teams that are used in 
unloading cars but never in delivering to the 
job. Motor truck deliveries in the hands of this 
company have proved highly successful for a 
number of reasons. Among them is the fact that 
Oklahoma City is pretty well paved. And in 
addition to this the city is quite level, being 
builf on what used to be the open plains country. 
This makes it possible to put heavy loads on the 
machines and to run them at good speed. 

But these are not the only reasons for the 
success of the machines. For instance, little 
or no time is lost thru the breaking down of the 
trucks. An auto mechanic is kept on the payroll 
whose job it is to keep the trucks in good condi- 
tion. He is responsible for keeping them oiled 
and adjusted and painted. The drivers have 
nothing to do with the mechanics of the trucks. 
Their sole duty is to drive. The company has a 
small repair garage on the old yard site and will 
build a much larger one on the new site. A sepa- 
rate account is kept with each truck, and the 
repair man keeps account of his time and the 
repair materials used and charges’ them up to 


AND PORCH SPACE CHARACTERIZES THIS OKLAHOMA BUNGALOW 


or someone else in the 
office asks the contractor 
when he can use the 
windows. He thinks a 
moment and sets a time, 
and this time is noted 
and filed as a delivery 
order. By _ following 
out this system and by 
keeping pretty close 
check on the material 
bills it is possible to 
keep deliveries running 
steadily and to keep 
materials on the ground 
ahead of the carpenters. 
There is very little fran- 
tie telephoning down to 
the office for stuff to 
come out right away to 
keep the carpenters 
from loafing. 

Mr. Makins told of a 
demonstration he once 
made to Mr. Aurelius. 
Mr. Aurelius wanted to 
know why the deliveries of his company were 
seemingly so much more efficient than the deliv- 
eries of some other lumber concerns. Mr. Makins 
took him in a car well up into the north side of 
the city where they stopped along the curb. 
Presently a big truck belonging to a competitor 
came by loaded with eight sacks of cement and 
two barrels of lime. Another truck belonging to 
the same concern came by in a few minutes with 
a dozen windows and a thousand shingles. Within 
half an hour four trucks, all from the same yard, 
went by, and the jags all of them were carrying 
would not have made one heavy load. They were 
going into a part of the city where deliveries 
could not have been more than two blocks off the 
main street. Presently a single Aurelius-Swanson 
truck eame by carrying a load considerably in 
excess of the factory limit. The level, paved 
street made the load safe, and one truck was 
doing as much service as four competing trucks. 
The demonstration was complete. 


Plan New Mill and Yard for Efficiency 

The new yard and mill promise to be very in- 
teresting places. They are located on a piece 
of ground about a block wide and two blocks 
long, beside the main line of the Santa Fe. 
After considerable argument and diplomacy Mr. 
Makins got the Santa Fe to put a spur thru the 
yard that will run down thru the big alley in the 
main shed. This shed is about 180 by 150 feet. 
The mill is 100 by 100. The company expects to 
do considerable more building both of sheds and 
of mill additions. The entire yard is laid out 
with 8-foot bins that are numbered. A plat of 
this piling will be placed under the glass top of a 
desk for ready reference, and stock as it comes 
in will be entered in a bin record. When it is 
sent out the number of pieces will be dedueted; 
and this with some additional refinements and 
safeguards will make up a perpetual inventory. 
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SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


IV—The Tensioning Bench 











On explaining to the owner of a resaw, who 
was having trouble with his saws, that the center 
portion of the blades must be stretched longer 
than the edges and what was necessary to do the 
work, he, smilingly, remarked that the truth might 
be stretched but he doubted the stretching of the 
center of a band saw. That was about twenty 
years ago. He was having saw trouble then, and, most 
likely, is having it yet. He wasn’t even ‘‘from 
Missouri.’’ Pulling some men up into line of 
progress is ‘‘hard sledding.’’ But today wherever 
the wide band saw is in use in regular duty there 
will be found most of the machines and tools nec- 
essary for tensioning and fitting it. However, in 
many filing rooms the necessary machines for fitting 
saws are set up in mighty queer and awkward 
shape. Usually, the tensioning bench is the most 
awkwardly arranged of all. 

In tensioning a saw a proper angle of light is 
most essential, more so than the quantity of 
light, since the testing of tensions requires both 
lights and shadows. All too often the filing room 
of a large factory is stuck into a sort of waste 
space, as if the proper fitting of saws was the least 
of all considerations. Even with some sawmills 
the filing outfit may sleep with the engine or roost 
in an attic with only a window in each gable for 
light, and where the peak of roof just furnishes 
head room along the center while the tensioning 
bench nestles under the roof on one side and the 
sharpener snuggles close under the roof on the 
opposite side, like chil- 
dren’s beds in a cabin 
loft. Nor is this an ex- 
aggeration, since names 
and addresses can be 
given. A third story, 
directly over the saws, is 
a convenient place for a 
filing room when the mill 
frame is sufficiently sub- 









stantial to resist the 
swaying and vibration 
caused by the carriage 
and the nigger. Yet 
mere attics are often 
fitted up for the purpose 
of filing rooms. We con- 
tribute money to send 
missionaries to the 
heathen in Africa, but a 


few years spent in visit- eee Z 
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ing filing rooms will sug- 
gest the idea that still 








[By I. Skeels] 


saw to draw around to save pulling by hand. To 
determine just where it is best to place the pulley 
or rolls—three, the same style as floor rolls—it is 
best to draw the saw ahead until it tightens slightly 
over back end of bench, thus showing the radius 
it will most easily draw around. Then take a wide 
board, or boards battened together, and set with 
edge against end of bench and flat side against 
edge of saw, with pencil draw the curve of saw 
on the board, which gives you a templet for setting 
pulley or rolls to fit the curve of the saw while 
being drawn around the bench by the tensioning 
rolls. The movable extensions at each end of 
the bench are more convenient if made to tilt 
back against the wall than when made to swing 
up or down. In this construction two legs may 
be hinged to the floor about one foot from the 
wall, legs 2 by 8 at upper end and 2 by 3 at 
lower end. Nail cross braces between or at back 
of legs to prevent end play. With wire rope, 
a chain, or a strip of old belt connect the upper 
ends of legs to the wall so that the forward tilt 
will come out to the desired position in line with 
the bench. In this position level across the legs 
two inches below top of bench line, saw off legs 
at this line and spike on plank of desired width 
and you have your extension. When tilted back 
it will stand against the wall without being fastened, 
and brought forward it will come to position on 
level with the bench and be firm without any 
additional bracing. One motion brings it to posi- 





inch, 14 gage saw is a heavy baby to toss ‘about 
with one hand, while a sixteen-inch, 12 gage saw 
must be handled with the main strength and awk- 
wardness of leading a 2-year-old bull by the horns. 
To lift such saws in the middle in testing the ten- 
sion is almost out of the question. To tension on 
the short end from the rolls, where bend of saw 
assists the lift, makes it necessary to step around 
the rolls to the leveling block to test the back of 
the saw or do leveling with hammer. The writer 
once had a fourteen-inch, 13 gage saw on his hands, 
and getting disgusted with running back and forth 
around the rolls, went at it and constructed a device 
for lifting the saw at back end of leveling block 
so that all testing could easily be done in the 
centers of both the saw and the bench, and in a 
position within easy reach of the tensioning lever, 
back gage, and tool shelf, where hammers, gages 
and chalk were kept—all within reach without 
stepping away for anything needful. The accom- 
panying cut, Fig. 1, outlines the working principles 
of this device, while the inserted cut, Fig 32, 
shown under the left hand end of Fig. 1, shows 
the working principle of the foot lever, or treadle, 
which lifts the saw by foot power. The cut 
shows the proportional measurement of a bench 
about right for saws running on from 7- to 9-foot 
wheels. The construction is simple. Take two 
strips of tough hardwood about 1 by 4 inches by 4 
feet and taper to 1 by 2 inches at ends. Cut two 
pieces of 2 by 3 inches slightly longer than the 

measurement across the 

leveling block so that 
ia ey when fastened with 
: screws between the ends 
aoe are of the strips the space 
between strips will pass 
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easily over the leveling 
block. It will be better 
if end blocks are gained 
| into side strips. With 

very heavy saws it may 
| be well to extend the 

upper end of side strips 
| beyond end block far 
| enough to allow a roller 
to form the upper end 
3 so that the lifted saw 
\ may be drawn more 
| easily back and forward 
over it. To tilt freely 
| the upper end should be 
slightly the heaviest so 
as to drop back below 





‘there are heathen 
nearer home.’’ 

However, the best po- 
sition for a filing room 
is a north side room, while a northeast corner is the 
best position for a tensioning bench. The bench 
should head toward the corner with a window fairly 
in line for the bench, while there should be no win- 
dow immediately back of the saw stretcher, in the 
wall against which the bench is placed. The term 
‘‘head of bench’? applies to that end of the bench 
toward which the saw is drawn thru the rolls, the 
filer standing on opposite side of rolls from head 
of bench while tensioning. However, most filers 
know enough to blind a window when the light 
isn’t right, the main point about the light being 
to have it much stronger in front of the rolls than 
back of them. 

The height of the tensioning bench is most con- 
venient when it fits the height of the filer, but 
filers must be very careful not to be too short 
or too tall, so we will suggest 38 inches from floor 
to top of leveling block as being about right; but 
if the filer is a little selfish in the matter he will 
find the most convenient height to be four inches 
below the point of his elbow when standing upright 
beside the bench, and this is about right for the 
height of the points of saw teeth when on the 
sharpener and in the swaging clamp. It just allows 
a free swing of the arm and a straight back. The 
length of the tensioning bench should be as short 
as possible and contain the rolls, leveling block, 
anvil if desired, together with a wood extension in 
front of rolls and at back end of leveling block. 
If the filer works out his brazes with the rolls he 
will have no need for an anvil in his bench and will 
find it more convenient if it is in a handy place 
on a block where round saws can be worked over. 
The advantage of a short bench is to permit of 
a long run of the saw forward and back along 
the top of the bench while the lower section of 
saw is unmoved on floor rollers. A great con- 


venience in moving the saw around the bench 
is to have a pulley or rolls at the end of bench for 





DEVICE FOR LIFTING THE SAW FOR CONVENIENT TENSIONING 


tion, and one motion carries it back out of the 
way. Width and length of top, and space of lower 
ends from wall, will depend on size of saws. If 
the legs are hinged on a base half way up from 
the floor the table will tilt back more flatly against 
the wall but will work harder and bear less weight. 

If an anvil is to be a part of the tensioning 
bench it may be placed in front of the rolls, be- 
tween rolls and leveling block, or at back of leveling 
block. But the writer’s choice is to leave it out 
or place it in front of the rolls. The length of 
leveling block must be according to the length 
of the saws. For greatest convenience it should 
not be less that three feet and need not be over 
five feet in length. For width it should be the 
same as that of the saw up to ten inches, with 
center line of leveling block in line with the rolls. 
Ten inches wide seems to be a sort of dividing 
point in the width and weight of saws, since ten 
inches and under are mostly 16 gage and lighter, 
while saws over ten inches are mostly 15 gage and 
heavier. A saw above ten inches wide begins to 
take on weight like an alderman past forty, and 
can not be handled and lifted any too easily, and 
is generally tensioned with movable rolls. If the 
saw is wider than the leveling block the projecting 
edge can more easily be grasped without tearing off 
the finger nails. If the leveling block is placed solidly 
against the bed of the stretcher the center of the 
bench on top should come about eighteen inches 
back from the end next to the rolls. This will 
bring the body of the filer to the center of the 
bench while tensioning, so the tension will be tested 
over the leveling block where the hammer can be 
brought into play in leveling a bad place in the 
saw without the necessity of stepping out of reach 
of the tensioning lever. 

Shifting a ten-inch, 16-gage saw across fixed 
rolls, and lifting it in testing the tension, is not a 
very difficult feat for a muscular filer; but a twelve- 


= the top of leveling block, 

while the foot lever be- 

low must be fitted with 

a weight or spring to 
lift it back to position when foot pressure is re- 
moved. It will be observed that when foot lever 
is up the end comes even with edge of the bench, 
but when pressed down it comes out about three 
inches from bench so as to rest on the floor in a 
convenient position to be held down while several 
feet of the saw can be tested without lowering to 
the bench. The position of the foot lever will 
place the filer about three feet from the rolls when 
testing for tension, which leaves him in easy reach 
of his tensioning lever. 

The cut shows a bench so arranged that the saw 
travels to the left in tensioning, with left hand 
working the tensioning lever. This is a matter of 
setting bench—right hand or left hand—to take 
advantage of the best light, or to have saws pass 
over the bench with the teeth pointing backward, 
just as may suit the fancy of the filer. But in 
using the tensioning lever it is much more con- 
venient so to adjust it that tensioning pressure is 
applied by pushing instead of by pulling. This is 
a matter of accommodating the movement of the 
body to the movement of the saw, as when the 
body is thrown forward in a pushing movement 
the saw is drawn forward with it, and when flexed 
backward in releasing pressure the saw can be 
drawn back by the same motion. And this is quite 
important in rolling out a braze. If the saw blade 
is moved with the flexing of the body a blow can 
be struck with a quick moving roll which will cover 
only two or three inches of the blade, but if the 
blade moves opposite to the movement of the body 
the roll will cover from four to six inches of the 
blade before it can be released. Try it and be 
convinced. 

With a tensioning bench arranged with this 
device, with a shelf for tools just in front of filer, 
with tension lever set so as to apply pressure 
with a pushing movement, a heavy saw can be 
easily and rapidly handled. With this arrange- 
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nent tensioning need not be dreaded, as is often the 
ase with inconvenient bench arrangement. Con- 
cerning floor rolls and overhead rolls, the Machinery 
“o. of America can furnish them better and fully 
1s cheaply as you can make them. 

[Note: This is the fourth of a series of articles by 
‘ir. Skeels that will be of interest to the mechanical 
jepartment of every sawmill. The fifth will appear 
jn an early issue.—EbDITOR. ] 





Retail President Expects Big Demand 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 6.—The lumber in- 
dustry will be prosperous and buying will be heavy 
‘or some years, in the opinion of B. J. Boorman, 
f Great Falls, Mont., president of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, who was a visitor 
in Bellingham this week. He also expressed the 
lief that there will be a large demand for lum- 
ver from home builders thruout the United States, 
und his own State, he added, will be among the 
jumbermen’s good customers. He is a frequent 
visitor to the Coast and is well acquainted with 
eading lumbermen of Bellingham. Said Mr. Boor- 
man: 

Montana has passed thru three drouths and has had 
i hard pull, but it has kept up its cheer and credit. An 
abundance of moisture has fallen this winter, on the 
prairie country especially, and this has made the 
people very optimistic. : 

With regard to lumber, 20,000,000 people are de- 
stroying in this country instead of creating, and this 
has brought an underproduction. Our normal con- 
sumption of lumber is 45.000,000,000 feet. This last 
year it was a scant 30,000,000,000 feet. No homes have 
been built for three or four years and there is a cry- 
ing need of homes from coast to coast. i 

It looks to me as if the lumber industry is bound to 
have a period of prosperity for some years to come, 
Yet there is no question but that there is a need of 
stabilization of the commodity. Lumber sold toc 
cheaply for a number of years. Now prices are really 
inflated. é ; ? 

The public generally is very glad the railroads have 
been returned to their owners. Under private owner- 
ship the railroads were more efficient than under Gov- 
ernment control. During Federal control the railroads 
bought no new equipment; now they must replenish 
and it will take a tremendous amount of lumber to 
do it. Their purchases of lumber will be a great 
price factor in the market and they will help to 
make the business profitable. ; 

Within the last few weeks the railroads have placed 
orders on the Coast for 3,000 carloads of material for 
car construction. In the past they have bought very 
largely from the southern States. Now the West 
will get the bulk of their lumber orders. 


Asserting that the United States is essentially an 
industrial nation, Mr. Boorman touched on some of 
the industrial evils of the day. Said he: 


One of the greatest evils of today is that we are 
becoming a tradeless nation. By that I mean that 
the rules and regulations of our labor unions are very 
unAmerican insofar as they do not permit,a sufficient 
number of apprentices. We now have probably one 
apprentice where there ought to be twenty. The result 
is a scarcity of mechanics in every city and hamlet in 
the United States and very often we have to employ 
alien mechanics who are not loyal to our Constitution. 

In the meantime millions of our young Americans 
hang around pool halls without a purpose in life. The 
answer probably will be vocational and manual train- 
ing in the public schools. 





New Home Financing Plan Wins 


Davis, CALIF., March 8.—A home building cam- 
paign conducted upon rather unusual lines has re- 
cently been completed in this city. The plan, which 
proved successful and resulted in relieving the 
housing shortage to a very considerable degree, was 
arried out by a professional promoter. He first 
took a map of the city and listed all the vacant 
lots, then got in touch with the owners of these 
lots and secured the signature of each one to an 
agreement that he would build a house thereon pro- 
vided he did not have to put up any cash. His next 
step was to arrange with the bank to carry a 6 
pereent mortgage on the houses. Then he went out 
and sold to various citizens of the town second 
mortgages for the remaining 40 percent. The sec- 
md mortgages draw 7 percent, which is payable 
monthly together with $20 a month on the principal 
sum. Commenting upon the plan and its results, 
Manager E. S. McBride, of the Davis Lumber Co., 
said: ‘‘These arrangements were very satisfac- 
tory to us as we sold the material for the houses 
and received spot cash for it.’? The same pro- 
moter is now operating along similar lines at Napa 
and Marysville, Calif., and according to reports is 
meeting with great success. 





Secures Big Rental for Yard Site 

Des Mornss, Iowa, March 9.—George A. Jewett, 
president of the Jewett Lumber Co., this city, an- 
nounces that he has leased the site at present occu- 
pied by his west side yard and general office for 
ninety-nine years at an annual rental of $25,000 a 
year. The ground is leased to the First & Second 
Mortgage Corporation, which has the privilege of 
purchasing the land at a specified price within the 
next thirty years. 

This sale is of more than passing interest to the 
citizens of Des Moines. George A. Jewett is one 


of the city’s pioneer business men and is not only 
one of the best known men of the city, but one of 





the most widely known retail lumbermen in the 
country. Mr. Jewett, when he came to Des Moines 
in 1865, looked about him and decided that Grand 
Avenue, upon which the west side yard of the Jewett 
Lumber Co. is located, would eventually become the 
center of trade in the city. The heart of the busi- 
ness district has been growing towards the location 
of the yard and the fact that the land has been 
leased for $25,000 a year is very good proof of the 
correctness of Mr. Jewett’s foresight. 

The property involved in the lease has been held 
by Mr. Jewett for thirty-nine years and was orig- 
inally purchased for a total sum of $25,000. Plans 
are being completed for the improvement of the 
land and ultimately a building of twelve or more 
stories will be erected to serve as a home office for 
the First & Second Mortgage Corporation. The 
contract provides, however, that Mr. Jewett is to 
have rooms for an office and hardware store in the 
new building, and space in the hardware store will 
be given to the paint stock. 





Prairie Depot, Ohio. 

The American Lumberman. 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find check 
for $4 for the Lumberman for one year. I 
have been in the lumber business since 
1896 until five years ago and took your 
paper most of the time. I purchased the 

Company yard of this place last 
September and feel that I can not get 
along without your paper. 

Respectfully yours, 


The C. H. Hoiles Lumber Co. 
C. H. Hoiles. 











Specialize on Oil Field Lumber 


WicuHiTa FALLS, TEx., March 8.—It would not be 
ordinarily supposed that there is a close relation be- 
tween the oil industry and the lumber business. Such 
is the case, however, and this fact has led two ex- 
perienced oil men to develop an extensive lumber 
trade as a side line. These men are C. E. Sykes and 
P. E. Rast. Mr. Sykes was well known as an oil 
operator in Ardmore, Okla., until recently and Mr. 
Rast directed the activities of the fuel oil depart- 
ment of the Santa Fe Railroad for several years. 
They are now operating the Sykes & Rast Lumber 
Co. in Wichita Falls, specializing on timbers for oil 
field use. Theirs was the first business establish- 
ment on the ground in the northwest extension, 
Burkburnett, in the spring of 1919. Intimate knowl- 
edge of the oil business has enabled these men to 
meet the demands of the industry and has brought 
success to their enterprise. 





Retailer Shows Garage at Auto Show 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, March 8.—One of the best 
patronized displays at the recent automobile show 
was the sectional garage shown by the Clark County 
Lumber Co. The garage is made up in sections and 
no section weighs more than 150 pounds, making it 
easy to handle and set up. The plates run the full 
length and width of the building and the sections 
are fitted up to the plates with lock joints which are 
fastened with bolts and screws. This type of con- 
struction gives strength and yet makes it easy to 
take down or put up tlie garage. 

In the display were garage plan books showing 
different designs of buildings, many of which em- 
phasized the desirability of the garage matching the 
architectural style of the house. Other things to 
interest and to attract the attention of prospective 
builders were also on display. 





Boosts Building by Envelopes 


The D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Sterling, Kan., is 
well known for its progressiveness. This company 
seeks at all times to boost community welfare, 
better building and generally to improve the con- 
dition of the community. One little help in stim- 
ulating building, which the company is now using, 
is to have a special blue envelope, printed on the 
back of which there appears in gold letters the 
following: 


BUILD NOW 


in or near 
YOUR HOME TOWN 
Where Profits and Taxes will 
HELP BUILD GOOD ROADS. 
Instead of New Linoleum—Paint 


How many dealers ever try to sell paint to be 
used in painting linoleum? Not many, we venture; 
yet there is a field for such paint sales. In front 
of the stove or the sink, at doorways and in other 
spots where the wear is hardest, the design wears 
off printed linoleum, The bare spots do not look 
well. The housewife would like to do something 








to improve appearances, but the only thing that 
oceurs to her is new linoleum, and after inquiring 
the price she usually dismisses that from her mind. 
At this point the lumber dealer, by means of a 
window card, a newspaper ad. or a leaflet, suggests 
a coat of floor or deck paint; a uniform color 
all over looks a lot better than figures here and 
there and spots there and here. Try out the idea 
and sell more paint. 





Sells Flooring by the Square Foot 


Many lumbermen are somewhat diffident about 
the price they have to ask for some items of lum- 
ber at this time. A representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN witnessed the sale of some oak 
flooring recently in the sale of which a simple and 
effective method was employed which did away en- 
tirely with the discussion of price. 

A lady came into this retail lumberman’s office 
evidently somewhat disturbed and possibly a bit 
frightened. She was met courteously by the re- 
tailer and invited to step into a service room, 
where she was given a comfortable seat and put 
at her ease. The lady then explained that for 
years she had her mind made up to have her living 
rooms floored with oak, but that she had had a good 
carpet on the floor and until it wore out she did not 
feel like going to the expense of having a floor laid, 
She said that she knew prices were high, but now 
she either had to buy a new carpet or buy the 
flooring and she would like to know what the floor- 
ing would cost, flooring ‘‘thick enough to last a 
long time.’’ 

The retail lumberman did not hesitate a minute, 
but turning to a rack he selected a sample of }}- 
inch oak flooring and turning to the lady said, 
‘‘This is the best grade of oak flooring we carry. 
It is well seasoned, well manufactured and we can 
fully guarantee its quality. It may be finished in 
a light color or it may easily be finished in darker 
colors to suit your taste and the furnishings of the 
room. Here are samples of pages of flooring 
finished in various shades.’’ 

The lady looked the pieces of flooring over and 
said that she especially admired a certain color 
and that it would match splendidly with her furni- 
ture and drapes. 

‘‘This flooring,’’ the retailer said, ‘‘ will cost 
you 46.3 cents a square foot. We handle a com- 
plete line of paints, varnishes and wood stains and 
the material to make the floor the exact color of 
the sample you like best will cost you 3.5 cents a 
square foot. You understand, of course, that these 
prices are for the materials only; the labor will be 
extra. If you so desire we can arrange to have the 
carpenter do the work for you and will be pleased 
to ascertain his price if you want us to do it. By 
the way, what is the size of the room?’’ 

‘The room,’’ the lady said, ‘‘is 12x14 feet. I 
have a cousin who is a carpenter and he will do 
the work for me.’’ 

‘‘So the room is 12x14 feet,’’ said the retailer, 
turning to a little table. ‘‘A room that size con- 
tains 168 square feet and the flooring which you 
want with the materials to stain it the exact shade 
you desire will cost you $83.66 for the room.’’ 

The sale was made immediately. 





Retail Yards Are Indispensable 

Nineteen hundred and twenty is going to be a 
year of big building projects. Many housing com- 
panies will be formed and many large industrial 
concerns will build houses to sell to their employees. 
Retail lumbermen should keep wide awake and 
well informed upon current events in their com- 
munities so that they can see to it that they have 
a fair opportunity to secure business from the 
large corporations or housing companies. 

Reputable manufacturers and wholesalers stand 
ready to back the retail lumbermen in matters of 
this kind. For example, when the Ball Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., recently was informed by the 
Eugene Chamber of Commerce that it had re- 
ceived an inquiry from North Dakota for prices 
on lumber, Manager R. J. Menz in replying to this 
request for prices took the trouble to define very 
plainly the attitude of the company in regard to 
making quotations. His reply in part follows: 

We confine our business to regularly recognized 
retail lumber yards, or to the factory and planing 
mill trade, or to railroads, and any schedules that 
may reach you from such prospective buyers of lumber 
we will be glad to have you refer to us for reply. 

We do not sell lumber to the socalled “direct” trade; 
i.e., the consuming trade, considering that the retail 
yards located in each community are indispensable 
adjuncts of the lumber industry, as effective and eco- 
nomical distributers in their thousands of communi- 
ties, and without the aid of these local selling adjuncts 
it would be almost impossible for the sale of the 
manufactured product to be handled as economically 
to all concerned as is now the case. 





THE UNITED SratTes STEEL CorRPORATION has for- 
mulated extensive plans for the erection of homes 
for its employees at all of the various plants of the 
company and its subsidiaries, to be sold at cost and 


upon easy payments. 
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LUMBER PROSPECTS IN THE GERMAN MARKET 


WisMak, GERMANY, Feb. 20.—In a_ previous 
article I gave a general view of the conditions in 
Germany as I found them upon my return. As 
stated in that report there have been immense 
changes of a political and economical nature in the 
last few years that have had an influence upon 
everybody, upon every industry and trade. Espe- 
cially do conditions in the lumber market show a 
remarkable change. 

Before the war Germany depended for lumber 
upon the imports from Sweden, Finland, Russia 
and America, as its own native wood did not meet 
the requirements, especially as to sizes; and the 
quality of the native wood can not be compared 
with the wood imported. 

The war cut off the supplies from Russia and 
America entirely, but in the first years of the war 
there was a sufficient stock of all kinds of lumber in 
Germany. However, in later years it was neces- 
sary to substitute the native wood for imported 
stock. The production of the sawmills increased 
rapidly in order to meet the immense need of the 
trade and to fill the big army orders. But the long 
duration of the war has depleted the lumber stock 
entirely and there would be a big demand for lum- 
ber of every kind, especially the better grades of 
American hardwood. Pitch pine, also, would find 
a ready market in Germany, but there is not yet 
any regulated business possible with Germany, be- 
cause the very low exchange, high freight rates, no 
ship space, no credit arrangements and many other 
reasons make any direct imports for the present im- 
possible. 

Lumber Market Firm 


The lumber market in Germany is very firm; the 
priees for every kind of lumber show an upward 
tendency with no reactions in sight. At present 
lumber is being bought and sold at prices that are 
not based on supply and demand as in normal 
times, but which thru speculation are increasing 
every day to enormous figures, and there is no 
security from fluctuations. In my opinion a re- 
action in prices will not come before the exchange 
rates improve, or then, if prices are similar to the 
prices prevailing in the world market. : 

Especially is the native German oak in big de- 
mand. There is hardly any dry stock on the mar- 


[By Karl Hein] 


ket and even for green stock the highest prices are 
paid. As Germany has great quantities of oak in 
her forests, I believe that even after the resump- 
tion of a normal trade the American exporters of 
oak will have to meet stiff competition, especially 
as the native oak is well fit for furniture making. 
The prices for beech, ash and poplar are ten to 
twenty times over the prewar level, and the demand 
is very strong, altho there is hardly any stock to 
be had. Birch trees of great diameter and with- 
out knots are very much in demand, and the highest 
prices are paid for these trees. At present, how- 
ever, stocks of any kind of wood are difficult to 
secure, and the importation of hardwoods would be 
very desirable and would have the best market, as 
it would enable the German factories to work it to 
furniture and to other finished products, which they 
can export. 

The building trade is very quiet on account of 
the lack of building materials and the very high 
prices, which are ten times as high as before the 
war. The need for housing facilities never has 
been so great as now. But the importation of pitch 
pine used for building purposes depends entirely 
upon the general improvement of conditions in 
Germany. Labor troubles have added to the diffi- 
culties of readjustment and stability can not be 
expected much before next year. There will be a 
great demand for timbers and boards in the rough 
for general construction purposes, for ship build- 
ing, flooring, furniture and general building, but 
I do not believe that any considerable amount of 
lumber will be imported this year. 

In Russia, which has the biggest resources of 
all kinds of raw materials and lumber, all pro- 
duction has ceased because of political conditions. 
Other countries in the southern part of Europe 
which have big resources of soft woods, such as 
Roumania and the States formerly part of Austria- 
Hungary, are unable to meet even their own de- 
mands, and are also prohibited by law and rigid 
restrictions from exporting any considerable quan- 
tities. 

The Swedish lumber exporters have sold greater 
quantities of fir, mostly to England and Holland. 
Germany so far has not bought much lumber 


either from Sweden or Finland, as the prices are 
exceedingly high, taking into consideration espe- 
cially the unfavorable exchange and the high 
freight rates. In my opinion the exchange situa- 
tion in Germany will improve as soon as the con- 
fidence has been restored. I am pleased to report 
that people of all classes desire to regain the con- 
fidence of their former enemies by avoiding any 
disturbances and by trying to increase the produc- 
tion, working overtime in order to be able to com- 
ply with the peace terms. 


Regarding the coming taxes—one of the hardest 
problems the present German government is con- 
fronted with—there are still many differences, but 
every party in the new German government, from 
the Socialists to the very moderates, recognizes more 
and more that concessions must be made in order to 
meet each other for the good of all of Germany. 


What the Future May Bring 


It is not yet possible to make any statements 
as to what the future will bring, but there are 
some things that may have an influence upon the 
American lumber trade. As far as the buying of 
lumber from America is concerned, there will be 
no collective buying. However, the American ex- 
porters will have to deal with large, responsible 
selling organizations. As stated before, altho there 
is not yet much chance of importing direct to Ger- 
many, especially as at first private banking institu- 
tions should make the necessary credit arrange- 
ments and allow greater loans, the American houses 
interested in export should prepare now for the 
prospective market that the future will offer. 


An export is necessary as an outlet for surplus 
production which will come some time again. Of 
course in the near future the domestic demand will 
be so enormous that the sawmills will be kept op- 
erating to capacity. 

I hope that the next few months may bring closer 
business relations between the American manu- . 
facturers and exporters and the German importing 
houses, for American timber is considered in Europe 
as the best known wood and will not be supplanted 
by other materials for certain building purposes; 
and in the years coming the consumption of Amer- 
ican lumber will largely increase in Europe. 





PLANS THAT ENCOURAGE SYSTEMATIC SAVING 


Because of the fact that thrift and home build- 
ing are indissolubly linked, lumbermen have a 
vital interest in encouraging the formation of hab- 
its of systematic saving by the people of their 
communities. Thriftless people do not build homes, 
nor are they desirable members of any community. 
The greatest two existing agencies for the encour- 
agement of thrift are the building and loan asso- 
ciation and the savings bank. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN always has advocated the building and 
loan association as the greatest institution ever 
conceived for making it possible for persons of 
limited means to own their homes, and it will con- 
tinue to urge that such associations be formed in 
communities where they are lacking, and that lum- 
bermen actively take the initiative in so doing. 

Nevertheless, there is in the realm of thrift a 
vast field that only the savings bank can occupy. 
The building and loan association attracts and 
serves the man or woman who already has a more 
or less clearly defined desire or ambition to build 
or buy a home, whereas the savings bank encourages 
and fosters habits of thrift and systematic saving 
by the multitudes who at present have no such 
thought, but who, sooner or later, are sure to share 
in the desire of every normal human being for an 
abode which he can call his own. When that time 
comes—and it may be when the young man begins 
to think of marriage or when the man in middle 
life begins to consider the desirability of a home 
in his declining years—if there has previously 
been accumulated and safely invested a fair sized 
‘“stake’’ the desire is likely to be realized. 

Very often the lumber dealer is a stockholder and 
director in his local bank. Because of that fre- 
quent connection with the banking business, as 
well as because of the general conditions outlined 
above, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN conceived the 
idea that a sort of birdseye view of some of the 
latest and most effective methods of encouraging 
savings deposits, as well as of plans for making it 
possible for persons of small incomes to invest in 
sound securities that may become the nucleus of a 
home building fund, would be of practical value 
at this time. To this end a member of the editorial 
staff of this paper recently made a systematic 
study of the plans and methods being followed by 
some of the leading banks of Chicago. Several of 
the larger banks were visited and the officers of 
tbeir savings and investment departments inter- 


viewed, with a view to presenting to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN outlines of plans that have 
proved conspicuously successful. 


No one can investigate this subject without be- 
ing struck by the marvelous advance that has been 
made during the last few years. The uptodate 
banker is no longer content merely to announce 
that his institution will receive savings deposits 
in amounts of $1 and upward at interest rates vary- 
ing from 3 to 4 percent, or more, according to the 
section of the country in which it is located. The 
way in which the people of this country invested 
in war savings stamps and bought Liberty bonds 
upon the partial payment plan opened the eyes of 
the bankers to the possibilities of selling other 
sound securities upon that basis, and today many 
progressive banks are offering not only Govern- 
ment bonds but gilt edged municipal, public utility, 
real estate and industrial bonds, in denomina- 
tions of from $100 up, upon weekly or monthly 
payments. 


Besides this, many attractive plans for inducing 
non-savers to open savings accounts have been de- 
vised. One of the most effective is that, now al- 
most universal among savings banks, of according 
to holders of Liberty bonds the privilege of safe- 
keeping. The majority of the small holders of 
these securities are without facilities for keeping 
them safe, so the offer attracts many new de- 
positors, especially as the bank further offers to 
collect the coupons and credit the amounts to a sav- 
ings account to be opened when the first coupon 
matures. This service, with the additional priv- 
ilege of buying additional Liberty or other bonds 
upon easy terms, at the current market price, is a 
strong incentive to systematic saving and invest- 
ment. The bank will sell to any person, whether 
already a depositor or not, a $100 Liberty bond, 
bought at the current market, to be paid for $10 
down and the balance in semi monthly payments of 
$5. 

The ‘‘household budget book’’ has proved an- 
other strong ‘‘puller’’ for new accounts. This 
is a blank book, presented by the bank, having 
columns for each of the various items of house- 
hold expense, with space at the top for setting 
down the estimated budget or allowance to take 
care of each of these items, followed by a ruled 
line for each day of the month, for recording the 


actual expenditures under each head. The first 
column is headed in bold faced type: ‘‘Savings 
deposited with Bank,’’ thus bringing daily 
to the attention of the holder that the savings 
item is the most important of all and should be pro- 
vided for without fail, even if some of the other 
estimates have to be scaled down. Some banks 
distribute a condensed budget card, with spaces 
for weekly or monthly expenditures, in lieu of a 
book. 

A variation of the ‘‘Christmas savings clubs’’ 
that have come into vogue in the last few years 
embodies the ‘‘club’’ idea of fixed weekly pay- 
ments for a period of forty-eight weeks, at the 
end of which time the ‘‘member’’ receives a sav- 
ings pass book crediting him with the total amount 
of his weekly deposits, plus interest at the bank’s 
rate and a bonus of one dollar. The weekly pay- 
ments are made by tearing out a coupon which is 
presented with the deposit, thus doing away with 
the trouble of filling out a deposit slip. 


Deposit Made by Check Sent by Mail 


One or two Chicago banks feature a plan where- 
by the depositor agrees to deposit a fixed amount 
each month. Upon the first day of the month the 
bank mails him a statement for the amount, which 
he returns with his check for the amount attached. 
This plan serves the double purpose of making 
the savings deposit a regular monthly obligation 
to be met at the same time and in the same way 
as other bills, and of relieving the depositor of 
the necessity of going to the bank to deposit. This 
plan appeals chiefly to persons who have checking 
accounts and who are in position to make fair 
sized monthly deposits. For the great host of 
people who can deposit only small weekly amounts 
there are plans for ‘‘taking the bank to the de- 
positor,’’ instead of waiting for the depositor to 
come to the bank. This is accomplished, with the 
cooperation of employers, by establishing ‘‘ thrift 
clubs’’ in offices and factories, the members of 
which clubs authorize their employers to deduct 
from their salaries or wages each week the amount 
they desire to save, which is regularly deposited to 
their credit in the savings bank. 

A large Chicago bank secured many desirable 
savings accounts by announcing, shortly before 
Christmas, that persons desiring to present a sav- 
ings account as a Christmas gift to a child would 
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e supplied with a beautiful leather pass book. 
On the investment side there are many plans, 
liffering only in detail, for encouraging the pur- 
hase of securities by weekly or monthly payments. 
bank particularly successful in this line issues 
hat it terms a ‘‘convertible savings bond,’’ on 
vhich the weekly payments are entered. When 
ully paid up it is exchangeable for any bond in the 
ank’s list of offerings. Other banks simply credit 
he bond payments upon a card, or in a special 
ass book. A $100 bond may be bought by pay- 
ng as little as $2 a week. An important and very 
ittractive feature of all of these plans is that the 
eekly or monthly payments immediately begin to 
raw interest at the rate of 6 percent, or whatever 
‘may be the interest rate of the particular security 
lected. 
It is safe to say that never before in the history 
f banking has the subject of encouraging thrift 
nd systematic savings been so carefully and sci- 
utifically studied as during the last two or three 
years. This has resulted in the public being of- 
fered a variety of savings and investment plans, 
appealing to persons of all tastes and incomes. 
(hese plans are designed, first, to create the desire 
to save; and, second, to make it as easy and con- 
venient as possible to save. Every unnecessary 
notion, every tedious bit of routine, has been elim- 
inated, and the matter of opening accounts and 
of making deposits made just as simple as possible. 


Even the trifling task of filling out a deposit slip 
is to a large extent being eliminated by the use 
of coupons that need only to be torn out and pre- 
sented with the deposit. 

Lumbermen, in common with all other business 
men, should view with satisfaction the great 
progress that has been made in the direction of 
encouraging systematic saving, and do whatever 
they can to ‘‘keep the ball rolling.’’ Thrift is at 
the foundation of national prosperity, and every 
individual and institution that helps to popularize 
systematic saving deserves to be classed as a public 
benefactor. 


PINE STUMPS AN ASSET AT LAST 
[By W. B. Harper, Atlanta, Ga.] 


The advance in prices of most commodities has 
not been a blessing to most people. To the holders 
of the natural resources of the country, however, 
the present conditions have given an opportunity 
for the realization of a great revenue from the sale 
of their products. 

This is specially true of the lumber industry at 
the present time. The high price of lumber has 
made it possible to operate with a margin of profit 
in spite of the higher costs of labor and supplies. 

Even the southern pine cut-over lands have an 
added value due to the present high prices of naval 
stores. Stumps which were formerly considered 





a liability are now actually worth something. 
Many attempts have been made in the past to utilize 
these stumps. Distillation plants have been built 
on a small scale and then abandoned because the 
cost of production of the main products coupled 
with lack of a ready sale made these plants un- 
profitable. In spite of these difficulties some few 
plants were able to continue and are at present 
reaping the benefit of their past experience by be- 
ing able to produce naval stores that now command 
a high price. 

Considerable activity is taking place in the 
erection of such plants. Sums of money running 
into the millions will be spent this year for the 
erection of plants for the utilization of stumps in 
the manufacture of naval stores. The scarcity of 
regular naval stores makes it incumbent upon pro- 
ducers to seek elsewhere for new sources of supply. 
Some attention is being attracted to the western 
yellow pine as a source of supply, but the imme- 
diate deficiency will probably be made up from 
products manufactured from longleaf stumps. 

Plants now established are having a remarkably 
successful season. Some of the plants have made 
as much as 50 percent per annum, while almost all 
have been able to make large returns. Two of the 
newer type plants are to be erected soon in Florida, 
each to cost over half a million dollars. 

It may be that the cut-over land problem will 
eventually solve itself. 





ORIENTAL COUNTRIES NEED SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY 


The inability of China to meet the domestic de- 
mand for lumber must be attributed to criminal 
negligence in the past, since with a little enterprise 
she could easily have become a great lumber 
country. There are thousands of acres of public 
land here unsuited for agriculture that could be 
utilized for forests, relieving the republie of the 
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[By D. Sherman Powell] 


example by planting 45,000 trees on the hills west 
of Ankui, with a neighboring reservation of 574,000 
seedlings. 

The Interchurch World Movement, thru the in- 
vestigations made’ in preparation for its new pro- 
gram of world service, has found that one of the 











CHINESE “SAWMILL” AT CHIN KIANG, A NATIVE LUMBER CENTER 


necessity of calling upon Japan and the Siberian 
orts for her lumber. With the wholesale build- 
ug program in Shanghai and the commercial 
nters of China, due to industrial expansion, 
aore lumber is in demand than ever before. 
®rieck made there has been found an unsatisfactory 
‘oundation for houses, the lack of fuel preventing a 
horo burning, so that the brick is soggy and 
‘pidly crumbles up. 
The prefectures of Yemping, Kienning, Shaown 
id Ting Chou have been the main source of native 
ood supply, but the wholesale destruction of trees 
ere, as in other parts of the country, has had its 
‘Teets. In 1916 a Chinese Forest Service was cre- 
sted by the Government and forestry was taken up 
*t a few of the agricultural stations, mainly 
“hangchingsien, in Shantung, and Purple Moun- 
‘ain, in Nanking. The hillmen, or Hakkas, of 
‘uantung Province, too, have done something in 
‘ciping the tree cause, since they form plantations 
t pine trees around all their villages. The Peking- 
lankow and Tientsin-Pukow railways are carrying 
ut an afforestation program along their lines now, 
‘nd the chief forester has set the people another 


best methods of paving the way in eastern lands for 
western educational and religious ideas is thru help- 
ing the natives to develop their agricultural oppor- 
tunities, in the way of grain growing and forestry. 
American systems of farming have produced amaz- 
ing results in the Orient—particularly in India and 
China—and the ideas of forestry which American 
experts have worked out are the subjects of experi- 
mentation by many individuals there. 

The timber supply in India is in far less danger 
than that in China and the western countries, since 
the necessity of protecting the vast forest areas in 
India and Burma was recognized a century ago dur- 
ing the Madras Presidency. Measures were taken 
then to protect the valuable forest lands in Ani- 
malis also. A competent department of forestry has 
been operating for several decades, and now the 
Government of India has a staff of highly trained 
forest experts to carry on the administration of 
their State forests. There are schools for forest 
rangers at Dehra Dun, at Pyinmana in Burma, and 
at Coimbatore in Madras, and a comprehensive edu- 
cational program has been carried out by the de- 
partment among the natives, so that the wanton 


hacking of the trees may be prevented. Since one- 
fourth of the whole of India and Burma is State 
forest lands, including valuable teak, redwood and 
mahogany, the necessity of able forest administra- 
tion is easily seen. 


LUMBERMAN HEADS LIVESTOCK COMMITTEE 


Litre Rock, ARK., March 8.—Recently when 
E. W. Gates, president of the Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crossett, Ark., was made chairman of the commit- 
tee on more livestock and more feedstuffs of the 
Arkansas Livestock Growers’ Association, the 
Arkansas Democrat, of Little Rock, had this to say 
about the fitness of the appointee: 

It is indeed fortunate for the State that right in the 
heart of the lumber country of southeast Arkansas 
there lives a lumberman of such vision, coupled with 
such material resources and power to make his vision 
into reality, as Ed Gates, of Crossett. Head of a 
great lumber company that is cutting a wide path 
thru Arkansas forests, Mr. Gates still has the vision 
of the necessity for the placing of permanent and self 
perpetuating agriculturists upon the land so cleared, 
and his influence among his hundreds of employees and 
upon the population of southeast Arkansas in the devel- 
opment of the livestock industry in that section has 
been of inestimable value to the State. As chairman 
of the Livestock association’s committee on more feed- 
stuffs and more livestock, Mr. Gates will undoubtedly 
make things hum in 1920. 

For many years Mr. Gates has encouraged in 
many practical ways the improvement of agricul- 
ture in the section of Arkansas in which the 
Crossett Lumber Co. operates. Farmers in the 
neighborhood of Crossett long have found the bank 
and other institutions of Crossett ready to cooper- 
ate with them in promoting their own interests as 


well as those of the community. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST LIQUID 


It was at a meeting of the bar association of 
Arkansas that some of the colonel’s friends 
thought to confuse him by proposing that he re- 
spond to the toast, ‘‘Water.’’ Dashing off a 
bumper of the world’s greatest liquid, he spilled 
this: 

‘¢Mr. Toastmaster, and Ladies and Gentlemen: 
You have asked me to respond to the toast, 
‘Water,’ the purest and best of all the things 
that God created. I want to say to you that I 
have seen it glisten in tiny tear drops on the sleep- 
ing lids of infaney; I have seen it trickle down 
the blushing cheeks of youth, and go in rushing 
torrents down the wrinkled cheeks of age. I have 
seen it in tiny dew drops on the blades of grass, 
and the leaves of trees, flashing like polished dia- 
monds when the morning sun burst in resplendent 
glory o’er the eastern hills. I have seen it trickle 
down the mountain sides in tiny rivulets with the 
music of liquid silver striking on beds of polished 
diamonds. I have seen it in the Tushing rivers 
rippling over pebbly bottoms, purling about jut- 
ting stones, roaring over precipitous falls, in its 
mad rush to join the mighty Father of Waters, 
and in the mighty Father of Waters I have seen it 
go in slow and majestic sweep to join the ocean. 
And I have seen it in the mighty ocean, on whose 
broad bosom float the battle fleets of all nations 
and the ecommerce of the world. But—ladies and 
gentlemen, I want to say to you now, that as a 
beverage it is a damned failure.’’ 
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Lumber Trade Loses Good Customers—Who Is to Blame? 


[By R. J. Blair, Pathologist, Forest Products Laboratories of Canada, McGill University, Montreal.] 





The question appearing in the title of this paper 
may be answered briefly by saying that the lum- 
bermen themselves are to blame. Whenever there 
is sold any commodity which does not give good 
satisfaction it is usual to assume that it is not 
the final purchaser who is at fault. If, however, 


he is to blame, it is the duty of the merchant who 
sold him the goods to educate him as to a method 
of using them properly so that he may remain a 
satisfied customer who will continue to do his busi- 
ness with the same firm. 

It has been found that several large users of 
lumber have not been successful in using wood in 

















Fig. 1.—Fungus growths on timbers and laminated 
floors in a Canadian cannery building where all the 
wood was replaced by concrete after eight years’ 
service 


the construction of their buildings and as a result 
have begun to use building materials other than 
wood when making additions and repairs to their 
plants. If the lumber trade is to hold a number of 
customers which it is in danger of losing and get 
back some of those already lost, it will be neces- 
sary to train its dealers and retailers in such a 
way that when they sell lumber the final purchaser 
will so use it as to get the best results. 


Reasons for Using Wood as a Building Material 


When used as a structural material in large 
buildings wood possesses certain advantages that 
are not found in any material used in competition 
with it. The only disadvantages which accompany 
wood when put to such uses are its inflammability 
and that in certain cases it is Hable to be attacked 
by decay so that its usefulness is impaired and 
entirely destroyed in a short time. The first of 
these drawbacks may be taken care of by a reason- 
able system of fire protection, while the second 
results every time from an improper use of the 
wood. In practically all instances where wood 
gives unsatisfactory service on account of its 
rapid decay, such failures might have been pre- 
dicted and, if certain precautions had been exer- 
cised at the start, the trouble and loss of valuable 
timber might both have been avoided. 


Results with Structural Timber Investigated 


For more than four years an investigation has 
been in progress at the Forest Products Labora- 
tories of Canada which has had as its aim the de- 
termination of the conditions found in buildings 
which bring about such losses. To date conditions 
in more than 165 mills and industrial plants of 
various kinds have been studied to find what favors 








Fig. 2.—Roof timber placed in a dry storehouse at a 
Canadian woolen mill in an anseasoned condition 


decay in the wood which is any part of the build- 
ing. 

In certain of the large Canadian mills it has been 
found that when a renewal of some part of the 
building was being made following the decay of 
timber after a short service, the parties concerned 
refused to continue the use of wood. Every one 
of these customers who did not go back to the lum- 
ber trade for his new supplies was a good customer, 
and in most cases he is a lost customer as far as the 
lumbermen are concerned. 


How Timber Rots 


The rotting of structural timber is no more mys- 
terious a phenomenon than the molding of pastry, 
the fermentation of fruit juices, or the souring of 
milk in warm weather. Decay in wood is a process 
comparable to these everyday occurrences, all of 
which are caused by the normal activities of cer- 
tain low forms of plant life. Wood destroying 
fungi are plants which grow only upon wood when 
there is present within it the amount of moisture 
which is necessary for their development. When- 
ever wood is used in any building in such a way 
that the moisture required to sustain such fungous 
growth is present, it is almost a certainty that 
some of the wood destroyers will set up a process 
of decay. 

It has been found that there are four principal 
ways in which this moisture gets into the wood. 
The first of these is when poorly seasoned wood is 
used in a building of heavy construction with no 
means provided for properly drying it. The sec- 
ond is where water reaches or gets spilled upon 
wood and maintains it at a proper degree of mois- 
ture for fungous development. The third is where 





Fig. 3.—Rotted timbers in an unventilated cotton mill 
basement 


timber is exposed to the moist air of damp base- 
ments, and the fourth and most important occurs 
in the roof of buildings with moist conditions of 
occupancy such as pulp mills, paper mills, textile 
mills, dye houses, tanneries, bleacheries and can- 
neries, 


Decay in Large Building Timbers 


For buildings of heavy mill construction decay 
in the timber may be avoided if the wood is well 
seasoned when put in place, provided it remains 
in this condition. If, however, the timber gets wet 
during erection a heating system should be in- 
stalled as soon as possible so as to dry the wood 
out before it gets a chance to decay. For the trou- 
ble which results from water being spilled upon 
or leaking on to the wood the only thing to do is 
to prevent this from happening. 


Decay of Basement Timber 


The trouble in moist basements may be taken 
eare of in various ways. If it is possible to venti- 
late the basement sufficiently to dry out the air, 
timber may be used in it with no danger of decay. 
However, it is not always possible to do this in a 
basement extending over a large area. Another 
type of basement which it is impossible to ventilate 
is the basement of a building entirely surrounded 
by other buildings. In such cases decay in the 
timber may be prevented by the installation of a few 











heating pipes which heat the air near the ceiliny 
of the basement a few degrees. The amount o! 
moisture present in wood is controlled by moist 
ness of the air surrounding it, and the addition o 
heat increases the capacity of the air for holding 
moisture to such an extent that wood exposed to 
it will stay too dry to be attacked by fungus. 


Decay of Roof Timbers 


The most important of all these losses is that 
sustained in the roof timbers of buildings where 








Fig. 4.—Fungous plants on timbers in spinning mill 
basement 


the air is moist at all times and a safe solution 
seems to lie in the adoption of an entirely new 
system of roof construction. A great many types 
of roof have been used for such buildings, but all 
have been failures. The common fault in every 
case is that moisture enters the spaces between the 
planks and reaches the upper side of the roof. In 
cold weather this part of the roof is always coli 
so that the moisture condenses, soaks into the wood 
and thus promotes the growth of fungus. In de 
signing a roof which will be free from such trou 
bles two things may be done. The roof should be 
built of wood which naturally resists the action of 
deeay and there should be placed in its interior a 
water-proofing layer such as three sheets of mopped 
tarred paper. Such a roof as this is thicker than 
the ordinary roof but by reducing the heat loss it 
will pay in any place where artificial heating is sup 
plied in cold weather. 


A Safe Type of Timber Roof Construction 


Briefly stated the proposed type of roof con- 
struction is as follows. A 2-inch plank of decay 
resisting wood is first laid down for the roof. For 
the Canadian market western red cedar seems to 
be the best choice for this part of the construction. 
It is very resistant to decay and on account of its 
low weight its value as a heat insulator is higher 
than that of any of the species commonly used. On 
top of the 2-inch cedar planks are placed the piles 
of mopped tarred paper. This layer prevents mois 
ture which enters the spaces between the planks 
from getting to the upper side of the roof in cold 
weather. On top of this water-proofing layer are 
placed two or more inches of an inferior grade of 
any lumber which has been given a simple preserva- 
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Fig. 5.—Rotted base of column in a cotton mill. 
in mill buildings should not extend below the floor 
into the basement if the latter is moist 
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Fig. 6.—A very moist basement in a cotton mill. No rot developed in the timber, 





which was kept dry by the installation of a few heating coils 


tive treatment. This layer of wood merely keeps 
the tarred paper at the interior of the roof warm, 
so that moisture condensation can not take place 
at that point. It is suggested that a very low 
grade of lumber be selected for such an insulat- 
ing layer and that this material be boiled in 
hot ereosote oil. Sapwood, provided it is dry, 
takes up the preservative very easily. Strength 
is one of the points of least importance which 
need consideration in making a selection of 
wood for such use in roofs, The most suit- 
able material might be selected from logs taken 
from the tops of pine trees, where there is a 
high percentage of sapwood with large knots. Next 
to this would come sapwood of any kind whether 
stained or partly rotted. If three inches of such 
insulation were used on a cedar or concrete roof 
deck, a lot of incipient decay could be allowed in 
the two lower inches, provided that boards of sound 
sapwood were used for the upper layer which car- 
ries the built-up roof covering. 


SUMMARY 


1. Customers who have given up the use of lum- 
ber because it rots need to be educated to use it 
in such a way that it can not decay. 

2. Wood rots because fungous plants grow with- 


in it and destroy it. To prevent such growth it 
is necessary that the moisture required by the 
fungus be prevented from entering the wood. 

3. Unseasoned lumber should not be put into 
a building of heavy timber construction unless 











Fig. 8.—Rotted roof planks in a Massachusetts cotton 
mill 








Fig. 7.—Main timber support in the roof of a Canadian pulp mill 


provision is made for drying it out as soon as the 
building is finished. 

4. Ventilation or the installation of a few heat- 
ing pipes will permit the safe use of timber in 
damp basements. 

5. A layer of wood for heat insulating purposes 
should be placed on the roof deck of any building 
where a wet manufacturing process is carried on. 
This layer should be kept dry. An inferior grade 
of lumber treated with creosote is recommended 
for this part of the roof-deck. 





A BULLETIN recently issued by the San Francisco 
office of the United States Forest Service, announc- 
ing the withdrawal from the general market of a 
limited area of Government owned timber land, 
which is to be held for local demand, adds that: 
‘*The Forest Service will henceforth refuse to allow. 
logable, sound saw timber in the locality of this 
tract to be used for firewood, even for local con- 
sumption. This will work no hardship since there 
is plenty of limb timber, which is good fuel, easily 
available, which by arrangement with operating 
companies can be obtained free by local residents, 
Under such circumstances it would be economically 
unsound to allow saw timber to be used for fire- 
wood.’’ 





TRANSIT CAR COMES IN FOR CRITICISM ON COAST 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 6.—For the time being 
the Weyerhaeuser price reduction is the topic upper- 
most in the minds of the manufacturer and whole- 
saler alike; and while the final result of the guar- 
anteed scale is discounted, the immediate effect can 
not be ignored. Car shortage has retired momen- 
tarily into the background. Inquiry has fallen 
away and orders have dropped off. With the ex- 
ception of the manufacturers, everybody plays a 
waiting game. The most obvious incident is the 
sweeping and decisive crimp put into transits. Cars 
are piling up at diversion points, where they remain 
a source of worry and concern to their owners. On 
Thursday of this week there were six on the Great 
Northern, at Whitefish, Mont.; fifteen on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Aberdeen, S. D.; 
and 150 on the Northern Pacific at Laurel, Mont.— 
a total of 171, representing an increase of about 
fifty cars at those points over the number for the 
previous week. There were no figures at hand to 
show the number of transits on the Burlington at 
Alliance, Neb., or on the Union Pacific at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Council Bluffs, Iowa. Yet the grand 
total was considerable, with the known fact that 
the track storage charge of $10 a day was running 
against each of them. 


In the present crisis the transit car has come 
in for unlimited criticism by the opponents of that 
method of marketing, who cite the number of cars 
unsold as an evidence of enfeebled conditions and 
a widespread tendency toward ultimate stabiliza- 
tion of fir prices. It would be a good thing, they 
say, to cut out this practice, thru which, they claim, 
the market jumps from pillar to post, infecting 
everybody with the destructive germ of unrest. 
But the adherents of the transit system declare its 
critics are setting up a straw man and creating a 
bugaboo in order to ‘‘ pass the buck.’’ The fir and 
cedar output of the coast is about 2,000 cars a day. 
At the height of the season there are probably 
about 500 cars set rolling each week. The usual 
life of the transit, from the time it starts to the 
time it finds a buyer, is about two weeks. Prob- 
ably not more than seventy transits a day are 
bought in Washington and Oregon—so that while 
the transit car is not exactly a negligible factor it 
does not amount to more than 5 percent of the 
rail business. There is ‘‘nothing doing’’ in 
transits today; but there are well balanced whole- 


salers who insist that the transit will come back, 
saying: ‘‘Just you watch what will happen pretty 
soon when the so-called price reduction fails to 
provide the retail trade with the lumber it must 
have.’’ 

The direct inference is that deals in transits will 
be resumed the instant the present flurry is over 
and the market begins to firm up under insistent 
demands from centers which continue to suffer 
from the famine in lumber. One wholesaler who 
regards transits as an abomination, says that the 
buyer can now pick up a few cars for less than 
the quotations of a week ago—that dimension is 
obtainable at $16 over Rail B; that boards, which 
were $42, are now $40; and that uppers are off 
about $10—reducing the items named to points 
close to the Weyerhaeuser list. 

The return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship carries with it a prospect that the lines will 
buy some lumber for their properties; and it is 
accompanied also by an intimation of more cars, 
particularly on the part of the Union Pacific, which 
says the tendency will be to provide a larger supply 
of rolling stock for Coast needs. There has been 
a general removal of embargoes, with practically all 
of them lifted except the Erie, the New Haven, 
the Boston & Maine in the Northeast, and the oil 
fields embargo around Wichita Falls, Tex., run- 
ning against about a dozen towns in that territory. 

In Seattle a number of appointments have been 
made of interest to lumbermen. A. C. Herron, who 
has been in the traffic department of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association in charge of reconsign- 
ments and the movement of freight to embargoed 
points, has been named as commercial agent of the 
Missouri & St. Louis, with offices at 752 Stuart 
Building. This appointment is peculiarly satisfac- 
tory to lumbermen. I. W. Dudley has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Kansas City South- 
ern and the Ann Arbor, with offices at 874 Col- 
man Building. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
has opened offices at 916 Alaska building, with 
George Smith as general agent. The Southern Pa- 
cific has placed its affairs in the hands of ©. M. 
Andrews, division freight and passenger agent, at 
308 Hinckley Building. The Rock Island announces 
the reopening of its offices, with George Cave reap- 
pointed to his old position of general agent. The 
various offices are somewhat widely separated, but 


the situation is such that intermediate lines can 
keep in touch with general traffic affairs, such as 
embargoes and eastern car supply. 

Wholesale lumbermen are naturally elated at the 
assurance that from now on they will get their bills 
of lading ‘‘right off the bat.’’ The problem of 
obtaining desirable office space is serious. The 
general freight offices of the Northern Pacific will 
require the largest space ever used by that company 
in Seattle. No location has yet been selected. 


A SYSTEM OF STATE FORESTS FOR OHIO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 8.—A movement is 
under way looking to the establishment of a system 
of State forests for the purpose of rehabilitating 
hundreds of thousands of acres of cut-over lands, 
which it is believed can be saved as forests for the 
future, as well as the reforestation of thousands 
of other acres suitable for forest growth. Author- 
ity to purchase such lands has been conferred upon 
the board of control of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and sufficient funds were pro- 
vided to make a small beginning, but more ade- 
quate appropriations or bond issues are necessary 
to carry forward any extensive purchase and de- 
velopment program. 

Edmund Secrest, at the head of the forestry see- 
tion of the State station, estimates that the total 
available saw timber in Ohio does not exceed 1,100,- 
000,000 feet and not all of this is first quality mate- 
rial. Mr. Secrest has secured statistics covering 
500,000 acres which he says should come under 
public ownership for the prosecution of the State 
forest plans, and only returned to private hands 
when economic conditions warrant such a transfer 
under a guaranty that a sustained yield shall be 
maintained. 

Funds are being asked sufficient to acquire at 
least 200,000 acres of the cut-over and wild lands 
in some of the southern counties of the State, along 
the Ohio River in the main. A detailed survey in 
Scioto County indicates the possibility of acquiring 
fully 75,000 acres in virtually a contiguous body. 

The State program provides for the codperation 
of municipalities and the establishment and exten- 
sion of municipal forests, of which there now are 
but two in the State, one belonging to Cincinnati 
and the other to Oberlin. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY WELL MAINTAINED 

Building contracts awarded during February in 
the territory east of the Missouri and north of the 
Ohio rivers totaled $216,663,000, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Co.’s review of building activity. 
This is slightly less than was reported for Janu- 
ary, the total for that month being $235,848,000, 
but taking into consideration the fact that Febru- 
ary had four less business days than January it 
will be seen that activity has been maintained at 
a practically uniform rate. 

Of the total reported for February 32 percent 
was for industrial building, 20 percent for busi- 
ness structures, 20 percent for public works and 
utilities and 17 percent for residences. 

Projected or contemplated work to the amount 
of $533,797,000 was reported in February, an in- 
creas¢ of about $10,000,000 over the preceding 
month. The large amount of projected work gives 
reliable indication of increases in contract awards 
to be expected in later months when the plans have 
been fully developed. 





WILL BUILD VENEER BOX FACTORY 


MARSHFIELD, WIs., March 8.—A company is be- 
ing formed to erect and operate a veneer plant and 
box factory, according to announcement made by 
B. B. Ostlind, who is promoting the company and 
will have charge of the construction work. The 
company is capitalized at $50,000 and it is ex- 
pected that most of the stock will be taken by 
local capitalists. The plant will be located in the 
southeastern part of the city on Coal Bank inlet, 
convenient to the water front, so that log rafts 
ean be delivered; also with convenient rail outlet 
for the product. The plant will employ about fifty 
men and have a monthly payroll of $6,000. 
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ADVISES NEWLYWEDS, ‘‘BUILD A HOME’’ 


Forr Wayne, Inp., March 8.—‘‘I seldom lose 
an opportunity to impress upon couples that I 
marry the desirability of owning their home,’’ said 
Rev. A. J. Folsom, who is one of the active boosters 
for the Fort Wayne ‘‘ Build Now’’ campaign. ‘‘I 
speak with the authority of one who has bought a 
home on the instalment plan.’’ said the minister, 
‘fand I earnestly recommend it to those who are 
launching out upon the sea of matrimony. When 
called upon to marry young people I nearly always 
talk seriously with them of the importance of be- 
ginning immediately to buy a home. I show them 
the possibility of having a home of their own in 
eight, ten or fifteen years, whereas otherwise many 
of them would have nothing at the end of such 
period.’’ 

The local ‘‘Build Now’’ campaign, under the 
general direction of the Chamber of Commerce, is 
strongly organized and getting into its stride 
in good shape. S. W. Greenland is general chair- 
man, and there are strong committees upon finance, 
publicity and other phases of the campaign. 





BIG HOUSING PLANS ARE LAUNCHED 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 8.—Plans for codperat- 
ing with the city plan committee of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce will be adopted by the lum- 
ber interests, represented by the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, following a review of the activ- 
ities of the committee by Morris A. Black, a former 
president of the chamber of commerce, in which he 
outlined the work for the supervision of building 
construction under building loan agreements. It 
is his claim that better construction and more 
beautiful homes will result if all housing and 
building plans have the supervision of a central 
bureau. The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
will shortly appoint a committee of three to go 
over the supervision program, and seek to have the 
lumber industry as a whole aid the movement here. 

What is expected to be the largest housing pro- 
gram yet designed for Cleveland, and one that will 
serve the double purpose of providing homes for 
citizens and aid the manufacturing and industrial 
situation by providing these dwellings at the most 
desired points in the Cleveland district, is being 
organized here by leading real estate and bank- 
ing interests. A company, known as the Cleveland 
Home Builders’ Realty Co., has been incorporated 
for $1,000,000, and a large part of the stock al- 
ready has been sold, promoters declare. 

Leaders in the enterprise are A. B. Smythe, head 
of the A. B. Smythe Co., realty operators; C. R. 
Daoust, of Wilkin, Cross & Daoust; E. 8S. Barkwill, 
Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., and W. C. Saund- 
ers, cashier Union Commerce National Bank. War- 





INDICATIONS OF LIVELY BUILDING SEASON 


“Build a Home” Campaigns Launched in Several Cities—National Capital Breaks Record for Week’s Build. 
ing Permits—Steel Corporation to Build Many Houses 








ren L. Morris has been appointed secretary and 
manager. The directorate will be made up of offi- 
cials of local industrial concerns. 

Materials will be purchased in large quantities 
in the open market. Employing interests, anxious 
for housing for their workers, will supplement the 
financing where necessary. The houses will be 
built in blocks of ten, but not necessarily follow- 
ing any so called workingman’s cottage program. 
The construction will be in different parts of the 
city, adjacent to but not necessarily bordering 
upon strictly manufacturing districts, which will 
make for individuality. It is expected the plan 
will result in giving housing to high class pur- 
chasers at from 10 to 15 percent below the cost 
that the same class of individual construction would 
require. A 10 percent payment will be required 
at the outset, and small payments each month. 


HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 


ORRVILLE, OHIO, March 8.—A ‘‘ Build a Home’’ 
campaign has been launched under the auspices of 
the local chamber of commerce, having for its ob- 
jective the erection of at least fifty houses during 
the next few months. Already twenty-five persons 
have signed agreements to build a house each, and 
it is thought that there will be no difficulty in se- 
curing twenty-five more; indeed, the committee is 
already talking about making the goal one hundred 
houses instead of fifty. No special type of house 
is called for, any dwelling costing from $2,000 up- 
ward being acceptable. Some of the homes planned 
will of course cost a great deal more than the above 
minimum. 








BUILDS HOMES IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—Last week the 
building inspector’s office here issued permits for 
construction aggregating $1,270,571. This is de- 
clared to be the highest figure ever attained in any 
one week in the District of Columbia. For the 
preceding week building permits aggregated 
$554,992, and for the week before that only $294,- 
452. 

The largest single item, covering nearly three- 
fourths of the total cost value of permits, was 
$900,000 for a hotel and entertainment house to be 
erected by the housing committee, war work council, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, near Union 
Station. 

As soon as weather permits, work is to be started 
on an operation comprising at least one hundred 
fifty homes in Armsleigh Park, a new suburban 
subdivision. Half a dozen types of homes are to be 
included in this operation, ranging from the 
English cottage to the California bungalow, and 
including colonial, modified bungalow and cottage 
type of one, one and one-half and two stories. 
Much of the exposed timber in the houses is to be 
redwood or cypress. Some of the homes will be of 
frame construction and some of hollow tile with 
steel beam first flor supports and stucco or pebble- 
dash finish. Harry Kite is the builder. Mr. Kite 


‘ also is building about twenty-five homes in Cleve- 


land Park, a fashionable suburb. These homes are 
of frame or hollow tile construction, containing 
eight to twelve rooms and two to four baths, and 
are built to sell for $17,000 to $24,000. In the 
event that the Armsleigh Park homes sell as readily 
as expected, Mr. Kite will construct next year 
about as many more homes in another section of 
the subdivision. 





KANSAS CITY (KAN.) HOUSING NEEDS 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas City, Kan., thru its city plan- 
ning commission has started a survey of housing 
conditions there, to determine definitely present 
and future needs of the city. Printed forms to 
be filled out by employees have been sent to every 
employer in the city, to find out whether the em- 
ployees would desire an opportunity to buy or 
build a home by paying 10 percent of the cost 
down and the balance in monthly instalments. It 
is predicted that the survey will show at least 
two thousand men desirous of becoming home own- 
ers and, with definite information at hand, plans 
will be made for some centralized plan of financing 
the purchase of the homes desired. 

Kansas City, Kan., has all of the packing houses 
and most of the railroad shops in the Kansas City 
district, several oil refineries and a large number 
of soap and other manufacturing plants. Recently 
a large number of houses in the manufacturing dis- 
trict have been condemned and there is an acute 
shortage of desirable rental property. 





DISCUSSES BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—The United 
States Bulletin of today’s date (continuation of 
the Official Bulletin published during the war) has 
the following to say about building materials under 
the general caption of ‘‘The Outlook for Business 
and Investments: ’’ 

‘‘The rapid rise in the prices of most building 
materials during the last few months caused many 
to worry lest building would be curtailed. For 
spot deliveries prices have been unreasonable and 
it was evident that such a situation could not long 
continue. Either building would cease or else new 
brick yards, lime kilns and cement plants would 
be opened up so as to break prices. Recently, how- 
ever, there are indications that prices will them- 
selves decline. As spring approaches, it becomes 
evident that large supplies exist in many lines. 
Government reports show that there is much more 
common brick, cement, plaster and lime ete., on 
hand than some dealers represent to be the case. 
Railroad congestion and the hard winter have re- 
tarded the shipping of these products and there are 
large supplies on hand at many points. In the 
ease of bricks it is reported that Greater New York 
dealers have nearly 15,000,000 on hand. Besides 
this, there are a number of barges on the river wait- 
ing to be unloaded. 

‘*Reports further show that manufacturers have 
about 200,000,000 bricks all burned and that 
bricks are being manufactured today at a greater 
rate than ever before in the history of our country. 

‘There are those who believe that brick and 
other building materials have not yet reached their 
highest point; but there certainly has been a change 
in the outlook and Government reports suggest that 
the peak may have been reached.’’ 


~~ 


HOUSES FOR STEEL EMPLOYEES 


New York, March 8.—The United States Steel 
Corporation has formulated plans for building 
dweilings for its employees, to be sold at cost, on 
easy payments. The houses will include wood, 
brick, stueco and stone construction, prices rang- 
ing from $3,000 upward. Initial payments will be 
10 percent, the balance to be paid in instalments 
extending over a period of ten years. Further de- 
tails will be made public in the near future, it was 
announced today. 








CARPENTERS ABROGATE AGREEMENT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 9.—The controversy 
between the Masters Builders’ Association and the 
carpenters’ union has become more serious. Mon- 
day morning about 2,400 members of the councils 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Covington and Newport, 
Ky., failed to report for work, and at this writing 
the matter has not been adjusted. A plain state- 
ment of facts serves to show the unfairness of the 
attitude of the unions. A year ago an agreement 
was signed by representatives of the two interests 
on the basis of 75 cents an hour, with an arbitra- 
tion clause. This was to have been in effect until 
May 1, 1920. Yet when the employers this winter 
met the demand of the union for increase of wages, 
effective March 1, to $1, and after May 1, to $1.25, 
with an offer of 90 cents an hour, the unions fixed 
March 8 for ‘‘vacations’’ if their demands had 
not been acceded to. And they quit without regard 
to their contract or its arbitration clause. The 
only construction work remaining active in the 
three cities is in cases where builders not mem- 
bers of the Master Builders’ Association, but who 
were operating under that wage scale, have met the 
demands of the unions. The Master Builders’ As: 
sociation is threatening to seek enforcement of the 
arbitration clause in the courts. 

The demand of the union was presented to the 
employers early in February, and the effect on con- 
struction plans was immediate. Architects at once, 
under instructions of their clients, began holding 
back proposals, because of the increased costs the 
granting of the carpenters’ demands would add to 
the construction. The result is that the building 
permits issued in February were only one-half in 
value those in January, approximately $789,000. 
For some time there have been indications that the 
high costs of construction were beginning to tell 
on building operations, while the growing scarcity 
of materials was adding its burden of delays. It 
is only natural that the demand of the carpenters 
for advances of 33 percent, and ultimately of 66 
percent, should cause more hesitation, earrying with 
it as it does the prospect that if successful other 
classes of construction labor would follow the lead 
of the carpenters. 
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In the meantime hundreds of projects are tied 
up, and unless the dispute is adjusted soon a more 
serious disruption of construction plans will re- 
sult. There are a half dozen $1,000,000 pieces of 
construction on the market and it is quite likely 
that this prospective expansion of activities was 
what prompted the unions to make their demands. 

The manufacturers of hardwood have not begun 
to worry over this outlook, as they say that while 
the builders and the unions here are fighting it out, 
they will have a chance to fill orders elsewhere, and 
may find more opportunity to build up stocks 
against the time when the labor dispute shall have 
been adjusted. With the wholesaler and retailer 
there is a different point of view, as they are 
wanting a more active distribution not more con- 
traction of the movement of lumber. 


BUILDING SHOW A SUCCESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 10.—Today was the 
fourth day of the ‘‘ Build Your Own Home’? expo- 
sition, the first of its kind ever staged in Cincinnati. 
It opened last Saturday and, with the exception of 
Sunday, is to continue until next Saturday, closing 
in the evening with a band concert and moving 
picture show. It so far has received a good share 
of publie attention, the attendance increasing each 
day. 

The program feature which has attracted the 
most interest so far was the demonstration in 
garage construction given by the Norwood Sash 
& Door Co. Tuesday afternoon and evening. The 
demonstration was to give an idea as to how such 
structures are joined and fitted, but it was an- 
nounced that an effort would be made by experts of 
the company to break the world’s record in putting 
the garage together complete for use. It was a 
standard size garage, and five men from the com- 
pany did the work in 24 minutes and 30 seconds, 
beating the former record, 59 minutes, made at a 
similar show in another city about a year ago. 
Since then, it is claimed, numerous improvements 
in construction and joining have been made. Ata 
preliminary trial in the forenoon the same crew 
completed the work in 31 minutes, but lowered that 
time at the public demonstration, counting from the 
moment the first timber was laid on the stage at 


Music Hall, where the exposition is held, until an 
electric motor car was driven into the completed 
garage, the doors locked, and the electrie light 
turned off. 

The exposition is revealing to the public all the 
mysteries of building construction and furnishing, 
exploiting the best and most artistic uses of all 
kinds of building materials, as well as equipment, 
furnishings and decorations which should be in- 
eluded in the scheme of every well ordered home. 
There are demonstrated examples of wood and 
brick effects in exterior and interior construction, 
all the various kinds of inside finish, shingles of 
wood, asbestos and other materials, window frames, 
sash, doors, devices for keeping insects out and 
for letting fresh air in, in fact the exhibit pre- 
sents a short route to knowledge of home construc- 
tion that it would otherwise take weeks of consul- 
tation with architects and builders to acquire. 

There have been a large number of miniature 
buildings erected within the exposition to demon- 
strate the use of various materials in the erection 
of the house itself; others to show lighting effects, 
fly screen equipment, the use of shingles for roofing 
and for decorative effects, plastering, stucco, wall 
board and wall paper, divers effects that may be 
secured from various woods and brick, showing in 
the most graphic manner how each article may be 
used to the best advantage in construction and 
equipment. 

The Hamilton County League of Building Asso- 
ciations is giving a series of talks on financing 
such work, telling the prospective home builder 
just how to proceed to get together the necessary 
amount of money to build his home, from the first 
lessons in thrift, thru which he must accumulate 
enough to make the start, to the details of pro- 
cedure to secure the balance of the funds from 
building associations or from banks, and finally the 


methods of economy by which the indebtedness 


may be most quickly removed. 


There is an exhibit of model homes built by pu- 
pils of the publie schools of the city under the 
direction of the vocational department of the 
Board of Education. Most of the moving picture 
displays are along the line of instruction in the 
production of the articles that go into the making 


of the finished house, from lumbering to the high- 
est class of architectural construction. 

Among the exhibitors are members of district 
No. 1 of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, the Southern Pine Association, the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, the Lun- 
ken Window Co., the Norwood Sash & Door Co., the 
Ward-Brock Sash & Door Co., the Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co., and numerous finishing and 
equipment concerns to the number of seventy. 





SAYS ‘‘UNWISE TO DEFER BUILDING’’ 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 8.—Richard Me- 
Carthy, jr., president of the New Orleans Con- 
tractors’ & Builders’ Exchange, in a statement last 
week said that it would be unwise for prospective 
builders to postpone their projects in the expecta- 
tion costs would be reduced. Referring to labor 
costs he said that he had an accountant go over 
his books for the last year, and that of the large 
number of men receiving 75 cents an hour only a 
few made as much as $1,300 for the year, and the 
average for that scale was $900. He said that the 
mistaken idea of excessive earnings is based upon 
full time six days a week but that very few men 
get in full time even when the contractor has work 
the entire year. With regard to materials he sees 
no prospects of lower prices. ‘‘Those who have 
already waited a year now regret that course,’’ 
said Mr. McCarthy, ‘‘and those who wait another 
year will regret it still more ’’ 





REPORTS ON MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


Toronto, ONT., March 8.—J. A. Ellis, director 
of the bureau of municipal affairs for the Province 
of Ontario, has issued a report, in which he says: 

‘*A large number of municipalities which con- 
structed a small number of houses during last year 
are contemplating large developments in 1920, if 
sufficient appropriations are made. The record 
shows that during 1919 there were 1,184 houses 
erected under the bureau’s operations. Of these 
over 800 were 6-room houses. Only 144 had 
more than six rooms. More houses of solid con- 
struction were erected than of any other type, with 
clapboard houses second, and brick veneer third.’’ 





LATE NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


RAIL VALUATION CASE DECIDED 


WASHINGTON, -D. C., March 8.—In a decision 
handed down today the United States Supreme 
Court held that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must administer the provisions of the valuation 
section of the act to regulate commerce as they 
were written by Congress. In taking this position 
the highest court overruled the lower courts, which 
had sustained the commission’s administration of 
the law in a test case brought on behalf of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. The commis- 
sion has declined to give consideration to certain 
elements of value in fixing the final valuation of the 
Kansas City Southern. 

Among other things, Section 19A of the act to 
regulate commerce directs the commission in arriv- 
ing at the value of a railroad property to consider 
and inelude in such valuation the ‘‘present cost 
of condemnation and damages or of purchase in 
excess of such original cost or present value.’’ The 
commission declined to follow the statute in this 
respect, and mandamus proceedings were instituted 
by the Kansas City Southern. Both the trial court 
and the court of appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia sustained the commission’s position. 

The Supreme Court in its decision states that 
the question is solely one involving the refusal to 
discharge duties which the statute exacts. Says 
the opinion: 

It is true that the commission held that its_in- 
action was caused by the fact that the command of 
the statute involved a consideration by it of matters 
“beyond the possibility of rational determination,” 
and called for “inadmissible assumptions,’ and the 
indulging in “impossible hypotheses’ as to subjects 
“incapable of rational ascertainment,’ and that such 
conclusions were the necessary consequence of the 
Minnesota rate cases. 

We are of the opinion, however, that, considering the 
face of the statute and the reasoning of the commis- 
sion, it results that the conclusion of the commission 
vas erroneous, an error which was exclusively caused 
hy a mistaken conception of the commission of its 
relation to the subject, resulting in an unconscious 
isregard on its part of the power of Congress and an 
unwitting assumption by the commission of authority 
which it did not possess. And the significance which 
the commission attributed to the ruling in the Minne- 
<ota rate cases, even upon the assumption that its 
view of the ruling in those cases was not a mistaken 
‘ne, but illustrates in a different form the disregard of 
the power of Congress which we have just pointed 
out, since, as Congress indisputably had the authority 
to impose upon the commission the duty in question, 
t is impossible to conceive how the Minnesota ruling 
could furnish ground for refusing to carry out the 
commands of Congress. 

The commission’s position was that this particu- 
lar provision was not susceptible of being enforced. 
The decision means the commission must take a 


mass of new testimony in all the valuation cases 
to determine the elements of value involved. This 
will result in the prolongation of valuation proceed- 
ings now underway. 





Winds Up Questionnaire Work 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—E. T. Allen, 
secretary of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, left Washington today with Mrs. 
Allen for the Pacifie coast. 

Before leaving town Mr. Allen addressed a let- 
ter to Daniel C. Roper, commissioner of internal 
revenue, announcing that he had concluded his work 
as special representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in codperation with the 
timber section of the bureau of internal revenue on 
income tax matters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen will also go to California, 
where their children spent the winter, and then 
proceed to Portland, where Mr. Allen will resume 
actively his work with the western association. 





DANGER IN THE RENTING POPULATION 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—Dr. James Ford, 
of Harvard University, appearing before the House 
committee on public buildings and grounds, made 
this statement: 


I have a statement here from the 1910 census indi- 
cating that there were 20,255,000 families in the 
United States, of whom 10,697,000, or more than 50 
percent, were living in rented houses. I think there is 
an element of very real danger in this condition. More 
than half our population living in rented houses! They 
are virtually nomads; they have no stake in the com- 
munity. 

I have found in my own city fortunately, perhaps, 
that a considerable number of our tenement house and 
apartment house dwellers do not vote. They do not 
stay in any one place. 

Those who do not yote are persons who have lost 
all interest in good conservative and constructive 
public action, and the Bolshevist element is recruited 
from this group. 





EXTENDS TIME FOR TAX RETURNS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—Daniel C. Roper, 
commissioner of internal revenue, has granted to 
corporations which experience difficulty in making 
up their complete income tax returns an extension 
of time until May 15. Corporations which take 
advantage of this extension, however, must file 
‘¢tentative’’ returns on or before March 15, in 
which only the estimated amount of the tax due 
need be stated. 


WANTS FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—A memorial of 
the Massachusetts legislature, presented in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Lodge, urges the establishment of a 
forest experiment station in the White Mountains 
national forest. The desire to become self support- 
ing in timber production, so that the extensive 
wood using industries of New England may not 
feel a curtailment of output thru lack of raw ma- 
terials, prompted the Massachusetts legislature to 
take this action. 

The memorial states that only 30 percent of 
the timber land of Massachusetts is producing what 
it might in the way of raw materials, while more 
than three million acres are waste land producing 
nothing. 

New England is said to be dependent on out- 
side sources for 70 percent of its lumber and 30 
percent of its pulp wood. The freight charges on 
these incoming shipments amount to something 
like $250,000,000 annually, constituting a heavy 
tax that is added to the cost of production of man- 
ufactured articles. 


The memorial was referred to the committee on 
agriculture and forestry. 





DECIDES RATE ON TIES TOO HIGH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—In a formal opinion 
handed down in Docket No. 10293—Three States Tie 
‘Co. vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., Di- 
rector General et al.—the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission finds unreasonable the rate on cross ties in 
carloads from St. Elmo and other points in Illinois 
to Chicago, stopped in transit at Terre Haute, Ind., 
for creosoting. Reparation will be awarded when the 
exact amount is determined and verified under the 
rules of the commission. The rates were held unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded 15 cents per tie 
plus a $4 switching charge. 








AN EXTRAORDINARY activity in the British business 
world, especially during the last half of 1919, is shown 
by the number of new companies formed during the 
last six months of the year. The total of these is 
5,414, with a capital of $1,229,931,275. While the tex- 
tile industry headed the list in point of investment, 
engineering firms led in number organized with a total 
of 517, capitalized at $63,000,000. There were nine- 
teen new banks formed with a capital of $72,184,000; 
131 building firms, capitalized in excess of $16,000,000 ; 
235 carriers, with a capital of $23,600,000; 411 motor 
companies, with a capital of $89,500,000 ; 275 shipping 
firms, with a capital of $103,000,000, and 323 textile 
companies capitalized at $122,160,000. 
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Appearances, Characteristics and Uses of the 
Various Woods of the Panama Canal Zone 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to C. A. 
Mcllvaine, executive secretary of the Panama Canal 
Zone for copies of a report on the native woods of 
Panama which are being actually used on the 
Panama Canal, prepared by T. W. Braddy, lum- 
ber inspector for the Panama Canal. In view of 
the scarcity of reliable information on Panama 
woods in general, the report is herewith printed 
in full: 


There are more than fifty species of timber of from 
fair to excellent commercial value growing within the 
Canal Zone and Republic of Panama, which also oc- 
cur in greater or less abundance thruout all Central 
America and in most of the islands of the British 
West Indies. 

From this unusually large field, the Panama Canal 
has been able to develop but fourteen different kinds 
of useful lumber, for the reason that only the timber 
growing in the marginal lands of Gatun Lake has 
been accessible with the logging equipment in use and 
the fact that several of the most valuable species ap- 
pear confined entirely to the lower coastal country 
where logging operations have not been carried on. 

The data accompanying the fourteen species sub- 
mitted, while perhaps of little scientific value, are 
fairly reliable in so far as they relate to the life and 
adaptability of the lumber or concern its physical 
appearances and characteristics. 


Distribution 


While some of the timbers listed below show an in- 
clination to grow in pure stands, such tendency ap- 
pears never to be thoroly accomplished, perhaps be- 
cause of interference during early life by the non- 
lumber-producing trees of more rapid growth. So far 
as is known, all the timbers of this country grow in 
mixed stands, the slight separation incident to ele- 
vation and soil being the only notable exception to 
the rule. The pecularity of growth, applying to all 
in common, will not be mentioned in connection with 
each separate species. 


Almendra 


Appearances and characteristics.—In color the wood 
is dark brown with a closely interlocking grain, and 
very dense. The trees reach a height of 140 feet and 
attain a size of 60 inches in diameter; they carry sap- 
wood only in negligible quantity. The tree has cer- 
tain irregularities in trunk = and, while not so 
pronounced as is found in other similar species, is still 
more or less damaging in adapting the logs to the 
manufacture of lumber. The bark of the tree is 1 to 
1% inches in thickness, very brittle and full of pits 
and valleys. The lumber from almendra has a weight 
when green of 72.5 pounds per cubic foot; when dry, 
65.3 pounds per cubic foot; belongs to genus Hamo- 
charia, 

Uses.—Lumber from this species bas been_ used 
with very satisfactory results for ship and dredge 
fenders, keels, stem and stern posts, and other heavy 
ship construction. It has also given very satisfactory 
service as fenders for the canal locks, resisting teredo 
attack more stubbornly than imported woods and may 
be used as a general substitute for iron bark or tallow 
wood. 

Amargo 

Appearances and characteristics.—This wood is of 
a deep yellowish color, with an unusually contorted 
grain, and ordinarily porous. It contains a yellow 
resin or cretaceous substance, extremely bitter and 
highly inflammable. The trees reach the lofty height 
of 150 feet and attain a diameter of as much as 
inches; is very stately in growth, and perhaps of the 
best timber form of any tropical tree. It is among 
the lightest of the hardwoods of this country, contain- 
ing almost enough buoyancy to float. The lumber 
stands this climate well, showing very little tendency 
to check when exposed to the alternate sunshine and 
rain common to this latitude. The bark is thick, cor- 
rugated, and tough. The lumber weighs when green 
63.8 pounds to the cubic foot, and when dry 59 pounds; 
it belongs to the natural order Leguminose. 

Uses.—Lumber from this species has been used for 
ships’ keels, dredge construction, and to some extent 
in light construction work such as vehicle and small 
boat building and repairs, 


Alcareto 


Appearances and characteristics.—The alcareto tree, 
which has a very deep ring of sapwood, reaches a 
height of from 120 to 140 feet without showing a limb, 
developing but very few branches, which are closely 
assembled at the very top. It does not reach a very 
large diameter, a 30 to 36-inch tree at the base being 
an unusual instance. It has a thick crumbly bark, 
gray in color, which adheres tightly even when on 
seasoned logs. The wood possesses a marked ability 
to change hue in process of seasoning without showing 
any evidences of decomposition. The heartwood, being 
of a deep purple, and the sapwood, of a very light yel- 
low when green, changes into light brown and deeper 
yellow when dry. The lumber weighs 65.6 pounds per 
cubic foot when green and 59.4 pounds when dry. ot 
determined; is apparently of second growth. 


Uses.—This class of native lumber has been used as 
@ general substitute for white oak in the construction 
of railroad cars, locomotive tender frames, and to 
some extent for vehicle work. It apparently possesses 
a greater living power than oak; is equally as strong, 
and withstands local climatic conditions much better. 


Alcavu 


Appearances and characteristics.—Alcavu is light 
yellow in color, very similar in color to the tupelo or 
yellow poplar of the United States, altho it is not so 
dense; has a thin, tough, stringy bark, and peels 
easily. The tree is fairly symmetrical in growth; 
reaches a height of 100 feet; attains a diameter of no 
more than 30 inches, and contains no trace of sapwood. 
It weighs when green 35 pounds per cubic foot; when 
dry 31 pounds. Genus unknown. 

Uses.—This lumber has been used as a general 
substitute for yo in sash and door work, vehicle 
work, and coach siding for railroad passenger coaches. 

he wood can not be subjected to any unusual strain, 
but it possesses long life and takes a reasonably high 
polish and in ordinary work makes a showing equal 
to yellow poplar or bay poplar (tupelo). 


Batteo 


Appearances and characteristics.—The batteo is 
very irregular in growth; almost every tree from this 
species being elliptical in shape, having two heart cen- 
ters in most instances, which makes it difficult to util- 
ize the entire body of the tree for board stock. The 
variations in color of the heartwood and sapwood are 
inconsequential. The heartwood, in color, texture, 
grain and general formation is almost identical with 
caoba blanca. The bark is very similar but the leaves 
are altogether different; they are much larger, thicker 
and of a different shape and of a vastly darker green 
in color. The wood is of a very dry nature and ordi- 
narily very light, tho individual pieces may be hard, 
much darker in color and somewhat heavier than the 
average of either species. The wood is very much 
stronger structurally than caoba blanca but the rela- 
tionship is so striking in the physical appearances of 
the lumber that there can be but little doubt that the 
tree belongs to the family of Central American mahog- 
anies. The tree grows to a large size but not so lofty 
as other large trees of the tropics, its branches usually 
leaving the body of the tree at from 30 to 40 feet from 
the ground. he lumber from this species weighs 
when green 40.6 pounds per cubic foot, and 34 pounds 
per cubic foot when dry. Family, Meliacee. 

Uses.—Batteo is used as a general construction 
lumber and for such special work as car decking, box 
car siding, ceiling and wainscoting in interior finish. 


Cedro Amargo 


Appearances and characteristics.—In color the wood 
is of a reddish brown with a narrow band of white 
sapwood which contains a small amount of resin. 
Occasionally a clear white drop resembling turpen- 
tine may be seen collected at a given point on the 
surface of a freshly sawn board. It possesses a strong, 
not unpleasant odor; has a long, shiny grain; is ex- 
tremely brash or brittle, frequently splitting or break- 
ing in small pieces when felled in rough and uneven 
country. The tree varies in height from 60 to 90 feet 
and reaches the extreme diameter of 6 feet at the 

round. The taper is — uniform and as a rule 
Ss carried well into the limbs. The bark of the tree 
resembles the genuine mahogany, native of Honduras 
and Nicaragua, slightly thinner and more corrugated 
in structure, however, and with 4 shorter, less stringy 
fiber present. The leaves of this species of cedar are 
comparatively small, oval in shape, very thin, and of 
a fragile formation generally. In color they are not 
of so rich a green as the foliage of other trees be- 
lieved to belong to this family, i.e. maria and batteo; 
neither are they so thick, so large or fibrous, which, 
together with the highly pungent nature of the wood, 
almost totally absent in batteo and maria, does not 
ate 9 4 denote the relationship to the mahogany fam- 
ily, at least not to the true mahogany, but the lumber 
manufactured from cedro amargo coming from like 
localities, and even the Honduran and Nicaraguan 
product makes the proper separation of the two kinds 
a difficult in many cases by the ordinary proc- 
ess employed in the inspection of lumber. Indeed, 
cedro amargo lumber has nm used successfully by 
unscrupulous dealers as a grade adulterant of the 
true mahogany. This lumber takes a nice finish; pos- 
sesses long life, and but for its extreme brittleness 
would be equally as valuable as the true mahogany 
for panel work and interior finish. The lumber when 
green weighs 32.5 pounds per cubic foot; when dry 
29.4 pounds. Family, Meliacee. 


Uses.—This lumber has been applied to certain in- 
terior finish, cabinet and coach work. 


Caoba Blanca 


Appearances and characteristics.—The heartwood 
and sapwood of caoba blanca differ very little in 
color, altho there is a very marked difference in the 
life and strength of the two. The tree carries a very 
light sapwood, however, measuring never more than 
2 inches in thickness and frequently as thin as % 
inch. It reaches an altitude under certain soil con- 
ditions of 70 to 80 feet, and it is usually 40 to 50 feet 
to the first branches; attains a diameter in rare in- 
stances of as much as 40 inches, but the average diam- 
eter is approximately 26 inches. The taper of the 
tree is not so uniform as cedro amargo nor is it 
nearly so symmetrical in growth. The wood possesses 
an unusual beauty in both figure of grain and color, 
and being of a soft absorbent nature, together with a 
total absence of resin, the lumber offers an ideal sur- 
face for the most artistic finish. The bark is approx- 
imately 1 inch thick, adheres closely to the tree and 
is very crumbly. It breaks abruptly, leaving no 
stringy fibers at the break. The leaves are very small, 
light green in color, and pointed. The wood weighs 
when green 40 pounds to the cubic foot; when dry 
33.6 pounds per cubic foot. Family, Meliacee. 

Uses.—The lumber manufactured from this species 
of timber is now being used exclusively for both the 
siding and inside finish of passenger coaches for serv- 
ice on the Panama Railroad. It is also used with 
satisfactory results for ships’ furniture and other cab- 
inet, panel and sash and door work. It was never 
used prior to 1917 and further than local consumption 
is not now known commercially. 


Espave 


Appearances and characteristics.—The espave tree 
is one of the most massive of Central America. It 
reaches a diameter of as much as 75 inches and a 
height in extreme cases of only 100 feet. It is of fair 
timber form and carries an unusual amount of sap- 
wood, which is very subject to insect attack. The 
contrast in color of the sapwood and heartwood is 
very marked, as is also the structural strength, the 
sapwood being very much tougher and taking a more 
beautiful finish than the heartwood. The heartwood 
is a very dark brown in color and inclined to be soft 
or spongy, while the sapwood is very much firmer 
and white in color when green, taking a gradually 
increasing brownish hue in process of seasoning until 
it reaches what is called a mahogany color. It is the 
most abundant lumber-producing tree of the Panama- 
nian Republic, and while it is very inferior from a 
structural standpoint, it possesses a living power equal 
to any of the — tropical growths. The lum- 
ber weighs 42.6 pounds per cubic foot when green; 
when dry, 34.3 pounds. Family, Meliacee. 

Uses.—This lumber is not used extensively by the 
Panama Canal for the reason that the mill equipment 
is not adequate for handling, but for ceiling, siding, 


wainscoting and wide panels its beauty is perhaps 
unexcelled by any lumber in the world. 
Guayacan 

Appearances and characteristics —The guayacan 
tree is very irregular in growth, presenting flutes, val- 
leys and corrugations which make it extremely diffi- 
cult to overcome in the manufacture of lumber and 
maintain a constant ratio between log measurement 
and saw product. The wood is very dark in color, of 
a very dense structure, and extremely hard. The tree 
reaches a diameter of 50 inches and frequently at- 
tains a height of as much as 130 feet. The limbs are 
well scattered and in no way affect its adaptability 
to the manufacture of lumber. The weight of the 
wood when green is 79.8 pounds per cubic foot; when 
dry, 76.3 pounds. It is of the family Lignum-vite. 

Uses.—This lumber has been used for all manner 
of heavy construction work on the Isthmus, and has 
been found of special service for heavy ship timbers 
and as a successful competitor of true lignum-vite for 
stern bushings and bearings for ships. The bark of 
the tree is long and stringy, with a very thick tough 
felon between the outer bark and the tree. It is very 
similar to the true lignum-vite. There are examples 
extant where this wood has been in use for more than 
a century and showing no unusual signs of deteriora- 
tion other than ordinary mechanical and weather wear, 


Maria 


Appearances and characteristics.—The heartwood is 
light red in color, with a negligible amount of sap- 
wood closely resembling the heartwood in texture and 
strength, with but ~ t difference in color. A resin 
or gum exudes from it when tapped, or an abrasion 
occurs on the surface of a log, which seems to be 
confined almost entirely to the bark. The gum is of 
an extremely tough and adhering nature. The tree 
is one of the loftiest of the local forest, reaching a 
height of from 110 to 160 feet and a diameter of as 
much as 50 inches. Trees of this size are unusual, how- 
ever, the average being approximately 30 inches in 
diameter. The bark is very tough, and corrugated 
in appearance, resembling very much the bark of the 
red oak tree indigenous to the United States. The 
branches of the tree are well assembled at the top 
and seldom show lower than 50 to 60 feet from the 
ground on the body of the tree. The leaves are stoutly 
woven, oval in shape, and cup very easily, resembling 
somewhat the leaf of the magnolia, although not so 
large or rich in coloring. The appearance of maria 
lumber, when finished, is very similar to caoba blanca, 
batteo, cedro amargo, and other members of the ma- 
hogany family; its weight when green is 35 pounds 
to the cubic foot; when dry, 30 pounds per cubic foot. 
Family, Meliacee. 

Uses.—The lumber of this tree has been used for 
general building and car decking, as a rule, but it is 
capable of taking a very high finish and on occasions 
has been used for door panels and cabinet work with 
gratifying results. 

Nispero 

Appearances and characteristics.—The wood of the 
nispero is a dark red in color, very hard and compact 
in formation and yields a high grade of rubber called 
“balata,” used the manufacture of chewing gum 
and for the insulation of electric wires. It is also a 
fruit-bearing tree and is much prized for the delectable 
apple which it bears. The tree carries a very thin 
sap, white in color, with a comparatively thin bark, 
long, stringy and scaly in its formation. It does not 
grow enormously large, a 40-inch diameter and 80-foot 
body being the exception. It is of fairly uniform 
growth and taper, and but for its tendency to split 
open in seasoning, is very well adapted to lumber 
oy grees The weight of the lumber when green is 

.9 pounds per cubic foot; when dry, 79.4 pounds per 
cubic foot. It is known to dendrologists as the bully 
tree; of the species Dipholis. 

Uses.—This class of native timber has not been 
used extensively by the Panama Canal, chiefly be- 
cause there are other timbers less difficult to handle, 
more easily available. It may, however, be used for 
any heavy construction work with the assurance of 
practically limitless life. 


Nogalon 

Appearances and characteristics.—The nogalon tree 
has very little sapwood. The heart, light gray in 
color, is unusually porous for tropical hardwood, pos- 
sesses a very great structural strength and is very 
beautiful when appearing in finished work. The tree 
grows to an immense diameter, but long logs can 
not be cut from it for the reason that the tree is 
subject to very abrupt crooks and reverse curves 
in the body. The bark of the tree is very similar to 
white oak bark, somewhat more stringy and much 
tougher. When green, the lumber weighs 68.6 pounds 
per cubic foot; when dry, 62.4 pounds per cubic foot; 
believed to belong to family Juglandacee. 

Uses.—A small amount of this lumber has been 
used for panel work and stepping, giving satisfactory 
service. 

Ponulo 

Appearances and characteristics —The ponulo tree 
is of medium size and height, never reaching a diam- 
eter greater than 30 inches or a greater height than 
90 feet. The body is subject to the same irregularities 
of growth as the black guayacan, altho such defects 
are not so numerous in this species. So far as is 
known it is the only tree of the country having a per- 
fectly smooth thin bark; this bark is perhaps not 
over % inch thick in extreme cases; adheres very 
closely to the body of the tree and resembles in color 
and general appearance the bark of the sycamore 
tree of the United States, even to the extent of pre- 
senting the same light colored spots or splotches ap- 
pearing at irregular intervals on the — of syca- 
more trees. The lumber weighs when green 43.1 pounds 
per cubic foot; when dry, 34.8 pounds per cubic foot. 
Genus, unknown. 

Uses.—The timber is one of the latest exploited and 
data are very meager in regard to its proper uses. 
So far it has only been used for car stakes, car deck- 
ing, box building, and other inferior work. It is not 
thought that the lumber from this species possesses 
sufficient life or strength to be of any important 
use here on the canal or of particular interest to 
commerce. 

Roble 


Appearances and characteristics —Roble, a Spanish 
word meaning oak, is very much lighter than the 
American white oak, having an oak bark and taking 
a very similar finish to the American product, altho 
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very much more porous and greatly inferior in struc- 
tural strength. The foliage of the tree consists of 
single leaves of oval shape and not palmated as the 
leaf of the American white oak. It is perhaps the 
hardest of tropical timbers to adapt to lumber uses, 
for the reason that its trunk and body formation is 
so irregular and presents so many variations in shape 
when in the log. A log having as many as five val- 
leys of from 10 to 14 inches in depth, is not unusual 
in this timber; the extreme diameter, measured from 
the two opposite flutes, is not more than 26 to 35 
inches, thus gong ee | a star shape at either end 
with practically no body proper from which to manu- 
facture lumber. Perhaps 80 percent of the logs of this 
species furnished are affected in this manner. The 
lumber when green weighs 53.7 pounds per cubic foot; 
when dry, 48.6 pounds per cubic foot. enus, Quercus. 

Uses.—Roble has been in use for a long time among 
the natives in general carpentry work and special 
furniture making. It produces, so far as quality is 
concerned, a very pretty and lasting lumber, but 
owing to defects mentioned above and its apparent 
scarcity in the vicinity of present logging operations 
it is not used extensively on the canal. 


Moisture Specific Pounds Pounds 


Name condition. gravity. sq.in.(a) sq. in.(b) 
Guayacan ...... Air-dry .. 1.22 20,650 13,770 
Alcareto ....... Green ... 1.0 16,200 8,930 
Almendra ...... Green ... 1.16 13,050 10,900 
Nispero --+--Green 1.31 11,700 8,130 
AlCAVU .cccceee 7reen 56 10,100 5,600 
es Green . 86 8,280 4,500 
AmargoO ....eee Green ... 1.02 7,510 4,580 
Maria cccoccece Green ... 56 6,300 4,490 
Bspave ..--<ce-GFeeM ... 68 5,130 2,580 
Cedro Amargo ..Green ...  .52 5,040 4,300 
Caoba Blanca...Green ... .64 3,820 3,420 
BEGRD cece cesseccceces 65 3,860 3,500 
J Arr te eee 69 4,520 1,660 
NOGRION ceccccs Air-dry .. 97 7,280 4,700 


(a) Transverse strength modulus of rupture pounds 
per square inch, center load across edge of grain. 

(b) Compressive strength pounds per square inch. 
Compressive parallel to grain. 

The foregoing table, showing specific gravity, trans- 
verse and compressive strength of the woods under 
discussion, was used in computing weights furnished 
under the different heads, and whenever an actual 
check has been made against them have held up with 
practical uniformity. 

The following are the local names applied to some 
of the other beautiful, long-lived and valuable woods 
— to Panama and other Central America coun- 
tries: 


Alcornoque Aguacatillo Caracucho 
Gauchipali Cacique Alfajia 

Quira Nazareno Amarillo, real 
Laurel Cedro espinoso Algorrobo 

Cedro macho Olivo Mangle, colorado 
Cedro cebollo Guava Mangle, blanco 
Corotu Guarguro Marmacillo 

Pilon ora 


TO CONTINUE GUARANTEED PRICE POLICY 


In a letter to its salesmen under date of Feb. 27, 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
declares itself for a continuance of the guaranteed 
price policy which it adopted some months ago, as 
a result of the satisfactory results obtained. On 
the same date it circulated a new price list which 
will be the maximum to be asked until April 1 for 
any of the products listed, and makes the statement 
that the company ‘‘will accept any orders on this 
list from its old customers for stock which its mills 
can produce and have in shipping condition, and 
can reasonably expect to ship within thirty days 
of order.’’ In its letter to its salesmen, the com- 
pany says in part: 


Since our guaranteed price list of Jan. 22 was issued 
there have been very material advances in the price 
of southern pine, so that our sales this month are, on 
an average, easily $5 per 1,000 feet below a large 
number of our competitors, and we have sold up to and 
including Feb. 24, 1,325 carloads of lumber. We men- 
tion this to show you that even tho our prices have 
been low on account of our guaranteed price policy, 
we have sold a large amount of lumber, considering 
the amount we had to offer. 

It is our opinion that if lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers allow themselves to become oportunists and 
to take all the price that the traffic will bear, the 
public will feel eventually that prices are too high, that 
building will be curtailed, and a general stagnation 
would automatically be forced upon the country. 

There is no question but what the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply and will for a long period to come. 

We appreciate that it has always been considered to 
be good business policy to sell one’s product to the 
highest bidder, but we are daily turning down a large 
number of orders for lumber at prices which are very 
much higher than our guaranteed price, and are taking 
on orders each day, for such items as we can secure 
which fit our stock sheet, at the guaranteed prices, 
which are much under the general market. 

On account of lumber advancing as it has for ten 
months past, there has been a great element of specu- 
lation, such as never existed before, and this specu- 
lative feature has undoubtedly been the cause of a 
great deal of bidding for material, on account of its 
scarcity, at prices above the market, each transaction 
establishing a new level of values. It is illegal to 
form any combination which would in any way in- 
fluence prices, consequently nothing can be done col- 
lectively to hold down this market, but it is our 
opinion that under present existing conditions prices 
on southern pine should not go higher than the average 
market is today. 

We have about one hundred and thirty retail lumber 
yards, and while that department is watching the 
situation very carefully, they do not find that present 


prices are stopping building, but we are fearful that 
unless there is certain restraint exercised by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in advancing prices above pres- 
ent levels, the results may be very detrimental later on 

In a market letter to the trade, the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., reports that it has 
been able to increase its stock at its D’Lo mill by 
about 1,000,000 feet and its stocks at the Wiggins 
mill by about 500,000 and at the same time to re- 
duce its old order file. It reports having had very 
good success with its list No. 2-A, issued Feb. 17, 
and that over half of this list has been sold, in addi- 
tion to orders entered for timbers. During Feb- 
ruary the company entered orders for 4,000,000 
feet, and its shipments totaled 5,000,000. Sum- 
ming up the market conditions, the company says it 
feels that there will not be the strenuous demand 
for lumber that there was during December and 
January, but that when the weather becomes milder, 
in the latter part of March and April, the retail 
yards will be very anxious for stock. It continues: 
‘*This is a time when everybody wants to sit tight, 
and we are not going to reduce our prices to get 
the business, as the ear situation is holding back 
shipments on old orders, and we feel that an even 
stronger market will prevail in a short time. Any 
uneasiness in the market will hurt the retailers 
more than the manufacturers, and it will be the 
policy of this company to go along on our present 
level of prices. We have not made radical advances 
in our prices, and our last list carried many items 
which were under the market.’’ 

In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, C. E. 
Klumb, general sales manager for the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., makes the following interesting com- 
ments: 

We find an inclination on the part of wholesalers and 
the large retail buyers to preach that great concessions 
in the price of lumber is being made by some manu- 
facturers. Just now we feel that this sort of propa- 
ganda can accomplish nothing, and it is simply an 
effort on the part of those people who make their money 
on speculations, rapid declines and advances in the 
market, to beat the price down and enable them to 
acquire stock when they know that the spring will 
bring an unprecedented demand for all kinds of building 
materials. Our company has been quietly following 
its policy of stabilization of prices, and we have not 
advanced our prices anything like the figures obtained 
by some mills and wholesalers, and we are taking a 


great many orders subject to prices in effect at the 
time of shipment. 








Plans that have been under way 
for some time have culminated in the 
reorganization of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors 
(formerly the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors), 
formed to represent the wholesal- 
ers’ interests and to serve the Gov- 
ernment’s lumber needs during the 
war. The scope of the new organ- 
ization, however, is immeasurably 
broader. Its field of operations 
not only covers the entire country, 
but thru its members’ connections in 
foreign countries it will strive to 
meet the demands of world trade as 
related to the lumber industry. 

Some of the purposes of the reor- 
ganized body, as outlined by Secre- 
tary-Manager L. R. Putman—who 
has severed his connection with the 
Southern Pine Association to as- 
sume charge of the new organiza- 
tion—are ‘‘to standardize the buying and distribution of the enormous vol- 
ume of wholesale lumber business; to inaugurate and enforce a rigid code 
of business ethics among lumber wholesalers; to systematize distribution so 
that no part of the market shall be crying vainly for lumber while other 
parts are glutted, and to devise means of eliminating the present enormous 
wastage in the lumber business.’’ 

Louis Germain, Jr., president of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, who has been 
president of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors from the 
inception of that organization, is president of the new association. Head- 
quarters are to be established in Chicago at an early date. The membership 
of the association is made up of wholesalers in all important cities of the 
country, with selling connections in all foreign countries. Besides the Ger- 
main Co, the following important wholesale concerns are among those interested 
in the new organization: 

American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Erie Lumber Co., 
Erie, Pa.; W. I. McKee, Quincy, Ill.; Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex.; Thomas E. Coale Lum- 
ber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., New Orleans, La.; 
McLeod Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., and Chicago; Robert R. Sizer Lum- 
ber Co., New York; W. L. Whitacre Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; Turner- 
Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Charles B. Carothers (Inc.), 
Memphis, Tenn.; Jay Smith Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

It is said that many of the leading wholesalers of the Pacific coast will 
become identified with the new association, which purposes to cover the entire 
field of every wood marketed in the United States. There will be depart- 
ments of southern pine, Douglas fir, eypress, red cedar, white pine, hardwoods 
ete., each in charge of a committee of wholesalers dealing extensively in these 
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Who Heads Reorganized Body 
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various woods. The association prob- 
ably will be financed thru an assess- 
ment on the number of thousand feet 
of lumber handled annually by the 
individual members. It is expected 
that the first year’s business of the 
members of the association will in- 
volve the handling of a lumber out- 
put exceeding a half billion dollars 
in value. The organization is sched- 
uled this year to represent in the 
wholesale market more than one-half 
of all the lumber sold by wholesalers 
in the United States. 

One of the chief aims of the new 
organization, it is declared, is to 
effect a marked reduction in the cost 
of handling lumber. According to 
figures which it has compiled it now 
costs lumber manufacturers more 
than $50,000,000 annually to market 
their output. There are more than 
40,000 sawmills, large and small, op- 
erating in the United States today, and the added cost to each of these mills 
of maintaining its own selling organization greatly increases the annual cost 
of handling the nation’s lumber cut. 

With the headquarters in Chicago acting as a clearing house for the lead- 
ing wholesalers of the country, and close touch with the world’s demands 
maintained, the association expects to be able to allocate the nation’s lum- 
ber supply to meet the needs of the market, and to do so at minimum ex- 
pense. The new association will have nothing to do with the naming of prices 
for lumber, which will be handled as they have been in the past. It is thru the 
efficiency of centralizing buying, of worldwide knowledge of market require- 
ments, and of efficient distribution based upon that knowledge, that the as- 
sociation expects to serve the lumber trade at home and abroad. Large 
buyers of lumber, such as the Government, the railroads, car building eon- 
cerns, the automobile interests ete., will be afforded an unlimited market 
for supplying their needs. 

A meeting will be held in Chicago on May 19 and 20 at which the name 
of the new association will be determined and other important business 
transacted. It has been tentatively suggested that it be called the Amer- 
ican Lumber Association, but no official decision on that point has as yet 
been reached. 

The conservation of the nation’s lumber resources is to be another objective. 
The association purposes to codperate closely with the Government in the 
conducting of experiments looking to the utilization of wood waste, such as 
the stumps, limbs and tops of trees, which, according to estimate, make up 
63 percent of the entire growth, only 37 percent of the average tree being 
marketed as lumber. In this work it will seek to make full use of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. as well as the testing department of 
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the bureau of standards at Washington. 

A vital part of the association’s working pro- 
gram is to be the inauguration and enforcement 
of a code of ethies that will merit and secure the 
endorsement by manufacturers and retailers of 
the wholesalers who are members. 

L. R. Putman, who will direct the affairs of the 
new association as manager, brings to the impor- 
tant post for which he has been selected a lifelong 
-experience in the lumber business, coupled with 
long experience in and devotion to association 
work, a strong personality and an acquaintance in 
lumber circles such as few men possess, all of which 
attributes admiftably equip him successfully to 
guide the destinies of the new association. Mr. 
Putman’s first job after completing his university 
course was with the Byrnes Lumber Co. in his home 
town of Fayetteville, Ark. With this foundation 
of practical lumber experience he next took the 
position of yard manager at Springdale, Ark., for 
the Northwest Arkansas Lumber Co., eventually 
becoming general manager of that concern, in 


charge of its line of retail yards and some wood- 
working plants. In January, 1917, he was tendered 
and aecepted the position of advertising manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, later becoming 
director of advertising and of trade extension. In 
this important position he has made a most enviable 
record. He was president of the New Orleans Ad- 
vertising Club when that organization entertained 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World in 
September, 1919. Years of association work, 
backed by practical knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry, have convinced Mr. Putman that only by 
association codperation can the greatest degree of 
efficiency in the production, sale and distribution 
of lumber and its products be attained, a convic- 
tion that will find adequate expression and outlet 
in his new and greatly enlarged field of endeavor. 


_—~OCo~o~_—ernaaaraeeeeeeeeeems 


StuarT GRAHAM has in the January number of 
the Canadian Forestry Journal an interesting re- 
port of his summer’s experience in managing forest 


fire patrol work for the St. Maurice Forest Protee- 
tive Association. With an old-style camera 380 
negatives were taken, the average negative covering 
a strip of country sixty miles long and three-fourths 
of a mile wide. On these pictures hardwood forest 
ean be readily distinguished from coniferous, and 
pine can be distinguished from other evergreen 
types. Water sheds, swamps and burnt-over lands 
are all distinctly shown. A more modern equipment 
was delivered too late for use this season. The 
total distance covered during the season was 6,000 
miles, of which 4,500 was patrol work. The aver- 
age visibility was about twenty miles. The Curtiss 
flying boat was used, probably the best form obtain- 
able at the present time; but Mr. Graham favors a 
fuselage-float type with twin tractors, because if 
the floats are damaged they can be readily replaced, 
whereas damage to the hull of a flying boat puts 
it out of action for a considerable period. Sea- 
planes are, however, not practicable for extremely 
rough water. 








Forest and Timber Industries In Russia 





The Supreme Council at Paris, lately, has lifted 
the blockade of Russia, but conditions there at 
present time are in such a chaos that we do not 
see any possibility of resuming any steady trade 
with Russian people. It is the belief of many 
prominent men who know Russia thoroly that this 
situation can not last indefinitely, that a reaction 
will take place, and that some sane, intelligent 
and patriotic men, after taking the reins of the 
Government in their hands, will redeem that un- 
fortunate country from her perdition. This may 
happen sooner than we suppose, and then we shall 
have the opportunity of trading with the largest 
market of the world. 

The product which will play the most important 
role in the future commercial transactions, should 
they take place under the old system of barter, or 
simply in the ways usually adopted nowadays, is 
wood. Russia, with Siberia, is the richest country 
in forestry, therefore it may be of interest to those 
business men who are in the timber industry, or 
connected with it, to have some data which would 
show the future possibilities which Russia presents 
to them. 

The total area of the old Russian Empire is 
about one-seventh of the land surface of the globe, 
and 40 percent of it is under forests. European 
Russia, with Finland, Poland and Caucasus has 
550,000,000 acres of forests, and Siberia. more than 
800,000,000 aeres, of which two-thirds may be suc 
cessfully placed on the market. In western Siberia 
alone there are 465,000,000 acres of virgin forest, 
and eastern Siberia, while not so richly endowed, 
has sufficient timber to supply the world’s demand 
for many generations to come. 

Before the recent radical change of the political 
conditions in Russia, 68 percent of all the forested 
lands were owned by the Government, 23 percent 
by single proprietors, and only 9 percent by the 
peasantry. The total quantity of lumber cut an- 
nually was about 2,000,000,000 cubie feet. A cor- 
rect system of management of the forests and a 
good sales organization would reach enormous pro- 
portions in the timber output. As it has been 
ealeulated that taking fifty merchantable trees to 
the acre and allowing the younger to grow one 
hundred years (which is a term more than suffi- 
cient), the quantity of trees which will be cut per 
annum for the future requirements will not diminish 
the extent and the productiveness of the forests. 
Now, if we consider the land of eastern Siberia 
only, which is in the valley of the Amur River 
system and covers an area of about 2,000,000 square 
miles, and we take only 400,000 square miles as 





WITH AXES ALONE 
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GETTING FUEL FOR THE WINTER 


available for timbering, allowing a maximum of 
forty-five trees to the acre, this would give us 
some 11,520,000,000 trees. The time reyuired for 
these trees to mature being placed, as we said be- 
fore, at one hundred years, 115,200,000 trees could 
be cut per annum without diminishing, with proper 
reforestation methods, this single part of Siberian 
forested land. 

The forests of northern Russia and Siberia con- 
tain almost exclusively coniferous and deciduous 
trees, but the first is in preponderance. 

Caucasus has about 19,000,000 acres of forests 
which are characterized by their great richness and 
variety, but until now they have been very little 
exploited, so that the commerce in lumber of this 
region was not important, altho the beech and oak 
which are growing there in large quantities are 
highly valued for the good qualities of their fiber. 
The climate of Caucasus is very temperate, similar 
to Florida, especially in Transcaucasia, where grow 
in large quantities trees characteristic of warm 
regions, such as walnut, boxwood, hornbeam, birch, 
elm, ash ete. Forests of beech trees, whose timber 
is the most useful from a commercial point of view, 





are of large extent and are situated upon the sides 
of the mountains. 

Finland which has 50,000,000 acres of forests, 
owes her prosperity and wealth to timber lands, 
and her main industry and export relate to the 
timber trade. A large quantity of sawmills, plan- 
ing mills, wood pulp factories and paper mills, well 
equipped with the best machinery, may be found in 
that country. 

The only coal mines of Russia are situated in 
the Donetz basin, and this region, with those few 
standing about it, are able to use coal as a part 
of their fuel, but in the largest part of the country 
and all Siberia, where the climate is very rigorous, 
only wood is employed as fuel. 

In the largest cities the houses are built of bricks, 
many of them part brick and wood, but in villages 
and country places, all huts, cottages and almost 
all schools and churches are built of wood. 

The Russian population is 180,000,000 of which 
90 percent are mujiks; that is, peasants. Almost 
every peasant makes his own hut and furniture, and 
cuts his firewood. All these different kinds of work 
are done exclusively with the same tools; that is, 
an ax anda saw. It is astonishing to see how many 
skillful mujiks achieve some really artistic pieces 
of furniture with such rough, ordinary and cheap 
tools. Now if we consider that each family of 
mujiks is composed of eight people at least, we 
may easily deduce that more than 20,000,000 saws 
and axes are needed by the peasants only. 

Timber, after grain, is the principal product 
which was and will be exported by Russia, altho 
the timber industry there is not well developed. 
At the outbreak of the war there were, in Russia 
about one thousand two hundred sawmills and fac- 
tories turning out wood products and working by 
machine power. They employed twenty to two 
thousand men and had an annual production of 
$10,000 to $1,000,000. Besides these mills, there 
are small lumber producers in a very large num- 
ber, who work by horse power or wind-mills in 
small country places. 

There is no doubt that any sane future Govern- 
ment will do everything in order to develop the 
timber industry, for this will be the most practical 
solution which will make it possible to pay a very 
large amount of the enormous debts contracted dur- 
ing this excessively long and exasperating struggle. 
It is evident that machinery and tools that are in 
direct connection with this industry will be needed 
in tremendous quantities and that possibilities for 
American timber and lumber traders, as well as for 
machinery and tool manufacturers, will be immense. 
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SOUTHERN RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS IN ANNUAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 10.—The tenth annual 
convention of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, at which there was a large attendance, 
opened this morning with a brief business session. 
After the invocation by the Rey. G. H. Kemper, 
Memphis, President J. B. Webb, Greenwood, Miss., 
in delivering his address first stressed the fact that 
retail lumber dealers that have kept pace with 
progress are building material merchants who are 
ready and able to assist the home builder in every 
way. 

Mr. Webb reviewed in some detail the inception 
and development of the building boom which swept 
the country last year, stating that ‘‘ The first thing 
most of us knew we were worrying as to how we 
were going to be able to supply the demand, and 
not as to how we were going to get business.’’ The 
1920 outlook is for an even more active building 
year than 1919 was, and Mr. Webb expressed the 
belief most emphatically that prices will not hinder 
building. Some prices are too high and this, to 
some extent, is slowing down building, but the main 
impediment to building operations is a sort of hys- 
teria that has been sweeping the country and is 
caused by the scarcity of certain items. Mr. Webb 
expressed the belief that the peak of cost has been 
reached and that when spring really opens up the 
supply of lumber will equal the demand or at least 
will assure a stable market. In conclusion Mr. 
Webb said: ‘‘Let’s all get together, put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel and make this the biggest build- 
ing year the country has ever had by giving the 
consumer efficient service and satisfaction which 
will to some extent at least offset the high first 
cost.’’ 


Secretary V. R. Smith presented a brief and com- 
prehensive report which reviewed the change from 
war time activities to peace time occupations and 
dwelt upon the great efforts that are being made to 
overcome the housing shortage. ‘‘The fact,’’ Mr. 
Smith said, ‘‘that the consumer readily buys at 
present prices forces us to conclude that money is 
cheaper than ever before.’’ Prices will continue 
high, in his opinion, but the dollar has begun to in- 
crease in value and this increase will slowly work 
to beat down prices that are abnormally high. In 
eonelusion, he said ‘‘organizations and methods 
which were encouraged during the war will be 
looked upon with less favor, and thus assist the 
dollar in establishing the proper level, and if the 
mills continue to increase transit ears these will 
assist these two forces mentioned. ’’ 


The following committees for the convention 
were then appointed and the assemblage adjourned 
until afternoon: 


Nominations—W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky.: W. A. Scott. 
Dyersburg, Tenn.; J. N. Fite, Jackson, Tenn.: H. C. 
Canaday, Mayfield, Ky.; H. M. Elledge, Corinth, Miss. 

Audit—G. C. Gardner, Rosedale, Miss.; C. E. 
ham, Marks, Miss.; E. G. Butler, Memphis, Tenn. 

Resolutions—R. E. Montgomery, jr., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
T. R. Reynelds, Union City, Tenn.; John A. Johnson, 
Henderson, Tenn. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The manufacturers and wholesalers were blamed 
and exonerated, the transit car condemned and ap- 
proved, stabilization declared necessary and im- 
possible, and a general good time had this after- 
noon at the second session of the convention. In- 
cidentally a new lumber convention orator made 
his appearance in A. B. Adams, of the City Lum- 
ber Co., Martin, Tenn. Mr. Adams discussed the 
‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ movement as a cure for 
Bolshevism, and made one of the best addresses on 
that subject that has been heard at any of the re- 
tail association conventions this winter. The ad- 
dress follows: 


Home Owning Cures Bolshevism 


In trying to think of a cure for any trouble we try 
first to get a diagnosis and then a remedy. I have 
had difficulty in deciding whether Bolshevism is a 
principle or a disease, but have about decided it is 
more of a disease. The subject of “Owning Your Own 
Home” is too big for a few minutes’ discussion. It 
begins in our schools. All who have seen the glow of 
their own firesides know that a home is more than a 
place to hang your hat in or get into out of the rain. 
We consider a home an institution constituting the 
foundation of our Government. If owning homes is a 
cure for Bolshevism, the movement should be pushed 
most vigorously, for I know of nothing needing a cure 
more than Bolshevism. The Bolsheviki in Russia are 
to be pitied and the Bolsheviki in America ought to be 
shot. In Russia a person is a Bolshevik either because 
he knows no better or is afraid not to be. In Amer- 
ica he is one who is without those great principles for 
which our country stands. 

A few days ago a blotter came into our office with a 
picture on it under which appeared these words, 
“Don’t stare up the steps to success but step up the 
stairs to success.’”” We have too many people in this 
country “staring up the steps to success.” They see 
what you have and they want it, but they are un- 
willing to put into the proposition the effort and 
strength to acquire something for themselves. The 
gray hairs in the heads of you men of this convention 
show what you have put into your business. I believe 
it is possible for every honest laborer to own his own 
home and I believe every employer here is willing to 


sar- 


help the honest, faithful employee own his own home. 
The Bolshevik has his eyes turned inward upon him- 
self; he sees no other interest, but is wrapped up in 
selfishness. He is unable to see the meaning of a 
home. No man can build a home who can’t see beyond 
his own interests; whose purpose is to get all he can 
while the getting is good. We need men who own 
their own homes. A man can not build a home who 
believes in such doctrines as the nationalization of 
women. Homes give glory and beauty to motherhood, 
grace and loveliness to womanhood and honor and 
nobleness to manhood. Every organization in our 
land should promote this movement; a home gives 
one individuality and stability as a citizen and de- 
velops a sense of interest and responsibility for others. 
No man liveth to himself. 3ut we do not desire a 
home among people in a community where no one owns 
his own home. A home gives employment to the owner 
after his eight hours of labor is ended each day. He 
has no time to be a Bolshevik. Nothing is truer 
than the old saying that “An idle brain is the devil’s 
workshop.” We need more old fashioned grit and hard 
work. Our homes touch our lives everywhere, in 
religion, in business and in our social life. It affects 
every phase of our activity and_contributes to our 
happiness and general welfare. No man who has a 
real home can be a disciple of Bolshevism. Our peo- 
ple are used to propaganda for everything. They are 
waiting for the wave of sentiment to give them the 
vision. Show me a nation of people who own their 
homes and we will have a citizenship who will take 
off their hats every time the Red, White and Blue is 
unfurled to the breezes, and you will see Bolshevism 
vanish, because it can not stand the light of a higher 
civilization. 


T. R. Reynolds, of Union City, Tenn., opened 
the discussion on ‘‘ Stabilizing Prices’’ and traced 
interestingly the rise in lumber from the stagna- 
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tion of 1914 to the present. He said while labor 
had advanced 125 percent and stumpage from $1.25 
to $10, lumber had increased from 300 to 800 per- 
cent and the manufacturers had reaped a harvest. 
But he thought it was useless for retailers or asso- 
ciations of retailers or manufacturers or anybody 
else to attempt to stabilize the market—it must be 
done by the public. Speaking of the transit car, 
Mr. Reynolds said he was convinced it is a detri- 
ment to the retail end of the business. While to 
eliminate it might cause a little hardship at first, 
he believed that ultimately eliminaion would be 
best for all. 


Mr. Reynolds pointed out that, at present prices, 
the small dealer can not carry a normal stock; he 
is forced to buy many items from hand to mouth, 
and the small dealer finds some large competitor 
selling lumber for less than he can buy it for. The 
only remedy for high prices and unstable prices 
lies with the public. 


Emphasizes Need for Stable Market 


R. E. Montgomery, of Memphis, strongly em- 
phasized the need for stable prices and the curb- 
ing of rapid and sensational advances in quota- 
tions. He deplored the tendency of manufacturers 
to let prices steadily advance, expressing the opin- 
ion that it would have been much better to have 
stabilized them at a level which would return good 
profit and yet would not threaten a reaction, which 
it seems will be forced and which may occasion loss 
and possible ruin to many. The blame for the in- 
crease, Mr. Montgomery placed upon the mills 
jointly with the wholesalers. The reaction, he be- 
lieves, is now beginning. In conclusion he said: 
‘*We should all work together to bring about a 
gradual readjustment and. prevent the disaster 
which would follow sudden reaction.’’ 

M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., who confessed 
that he is a manufacturer, a wholesaler and a re- 
tailer, declared that the whole cause of an unstable 


market has been speculative buying, and everybody, 
including retailers, has been guilty of it. From 
Sept. 15 to Jan. 1 every car shipped by a manufac- 
turer was shipped at a lower price than the price 
prevailing on the day it was sold. The whole coun- 
try has been insane on speculative buying, but, 
luckily, the money situation is acting to lessen and 
to stop it. 

W. W. McGinnis, of Collierville, Tenn., said con- 
ditions were not due to speculative buying but to 
a natural demand and a lack of building material. 

W. T. Estes, of Birmingham, Ala., said retailers 
ean do something to stabilize prices and said his 
own concern is now guaranteeing prices for thirty 
days, and that the price list issued March 1 will 
stay in effect until April 1, regardless of changes 
or the action of competitors. 

H. C. Canaday, of Mayfield, Ky., thought the 
situation was due to the fact that we all got ex- 
cited and that the thing to do was to sit tight. 

A. D. Wicks, of Jackson, Miss., warmly defended 
the millmen and said that prices were what they 
were because buyers had been bidding for stock. 
In any event he did not think lumber was out of 
line with sugar, cotton and other commodities. He 
told an interesting personal experience—how a 
house estimated a couple of years ago at $5,400 was 
now costing $9,000—but there is only 34,000 feet 
of lumber in it. 


W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., opened the discussion 
on ‘‘Ethies’’ with some personal experiences, and 
was commended by H. C. Canaday, of Mayfield, 
Ky., for the stand he had taken. 

There was a brief discussion of the cost of doing 
business, and the convention adjourned. 


The Cornell Wood Products Co. had announced 
that two airplane flights would be given two visi- 
tors during the convention. One of the chosen was 
Mrs. Hazel Gertrude Tebault, of Lyman, Miss., 
but she decided to stick to earth and take it in 
eandy. 

BANQUET AND ELECT OFFICERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 11.—At the banquet 
last night President Webb was toastmaster, and the 
speakers were A. B. Adams, Martin, Tenn., W. T. 
Estes, Birmingham, Ala., and Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A conca- 
tenation followed and eleven kittens were added to 
the roster of Hoo-Hoo. 


At the morning session side lines were discussed 
by H. C. Canaday, Mayfield, Ky.; J. A. Vowell, 
Martin, Tenn.; W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky.; B. M. 
Fulton, Jackson, Miss.; C. H. Stevens, Memphis; 
L. C. Ward, Obian City, Tenn.; T. R. Reynolds, 
Union City, Tenn. The general opinion was that 
lumber dealers should carry everything from which 
to build a house except wall paper and be called 
building material dealers rather than lumber 
dealers. 

J. N. Fite, of Jackson, Tenn., led the discussion 
on market conditions, followed by Charles Treas, of 
Aberdeen, Miss. Mr. Fite believed dealers should 
buy only for immediate needs but Mr. Treas urged 
that if the dealer is going to sell lumber he must 
have the stock on hand. 

T. K. Currie, of Jackson, Miss., Secretary Smith, 
and L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., advertising 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, dis- 
cussed shipments by mills to consumers direct and 
the consensus was that such cases are isolated. 
C. A. Bowen, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, ex- 
plained in detail the functions and plans of that 
organization. 

The following officers were unanimously elected: 


President—T. R. Reynolds, Union City, Tenn. 

Vice president—M. M. Elledge, Corinth, Miss. 

Directors—W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky.; T. K. Currie, 
Jackson, Miss.; M. H. Scott, Dyersburg, Tenn.; J. A. 
Vowell, Martin, Tenn.; R. E. Montgomery, Memphis, 
Tenn., and J. B. Webb, Greenwood, Miss. 

State secretaries—J. N. Fite, Jackson, Tenn.; H. C. 
Canaday, Mayfield. Ky.; B. M. Fulton, Jackson, Miss., 
and W. T. Estes, Birmingham, Ala. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


In the afternoon the Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association held an interesting session to 
which the visiting retailers were invited. L. R. 
Putman, of New Orleans, La., director of 
trade extension and advertising of the Southern 
Pine Association, presided. The speakers included 
Douglas Malloch, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago; 
Mrs. J. W. Deal, Kansas City, Mo.; A. D. Wicks, 
Jackson, Miss.; W. Thornton Estes, Birmingham, 
Ala., and C. H. Stevens, Memphis, president of 
districts six and nine of the Southern Pine Sales- 
men’s Service Association. 

Directors of the Southern Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association met this afternoon and elected 
R. E. Montgomery, jr., Memphis, secretary. 
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March 16—Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, 


Houston, 
Tex. Annual. 

March 16-18—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Open Competition Plan, Southwestern and 
Jackson territories, Grunewald Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

March 17—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

March 18—South Dakota Retail Dealers’ Association, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 24-25—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, 'New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual, 

March 24-25—National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

March 25-26—Southeast Missour! Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 
March 80—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 

Va. Annual, 

April 2—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Hotel 
Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

April 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Congress Hotel. Chicago. Annual. 

April 12-15—Foresters’ Week, New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 18-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

April 20-22—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Second American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 1-8—‘‘Own Your Own Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

May 3-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

May 12-15—National Foreign Trade Council, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Annual. 

May 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 

Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Distributors, 





BOX MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 


Secretary W. D. Burr, of Chicago, of the Na- 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers, an- 
nounces that the twenty-first annual convention of 
the organization will be held in Chicago, April 7, 
8 and 9, in the Florentine Room of the Congress 
Hotel. Further announcement of the program will 
be made in a later issue. 
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ST. LOUISANS BOOST FOR NEW PRESIDENT 


St. Louis, Mo., March 9.—Members in St. Louis 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association are 
being lined up for Horace F. Taylor, of Buffalo, 
for president of the association by J. W. Thomp- 
son, manager of the Interstate Lumber Co. Mr. 
Thompson says that the St. Louis members are 
almost a unit for Mr. Taylor, and he finds a strong 
sentiment for him thruout the South. The next 
convention of the association will be held in Chi- 
cago in June. 

Mr. Thompson believes that Mr. Taylor, who is 
both a manufacturer and a wholesaler, will do more 
to unify those two interests in the hardwood trade 
than any other man in the industry. He points out 
that when the War Industries Board was organized 
pressure was brought on the administration heads 
which resulted in the decision to buy hardwood 
lumber only from operators of sawmills. Said he: 


Mr. Taylor was instrumental in the establishment 
of the War Service Bureau, which resulted in millions 
of feet of lumber being bought thru the wholesalers 
and manufacturers. He is closing his second year as 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and has done exceptionally fine work for 
them, as evidenced by their statements. He is fair to 
all branches of the trade and recognizes the right of 
every man that is in business and dealing fairly, to 
make a living. 

The yard Mr. Taylor is at the head of is one of the 
best managed concerns in the country. He is popular 
both in the eastern consuming centers and thruout 
the South, where he has mills. He stands well thru- 
out the country, is a fine presiding officer and gener- 
ally will reflect credit on the association. Mr. Taylor 
is the man for the presidency. 
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SALESMEN OUT FOR 200 MEMBERS 


Detroit, MicH., March 8.—There is only one 
thing the matter with the longest-named association 
in the world, and, incidentally, one of the best and 
most efficient—the Michigan Association of Travel- 
ing Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen—and that is, 
that it needs two hundred new members. To round 
up that number of salesmen who are not members 
but ought to be, the association is offering ‘‘a 
certain mysterious prize’’ to the member secur- 
ing the largest number between now and the next 
annual meeting. The whys and wherefores of asso- 
ciation membership are strongly set forth in a bulle- 
tin sent to all members, which reads in part as 
follows: 

In the first place, supposing there was no associa- 
tion of salesmen of forest products in Michigan. Sup- 
posing we dodged each other, sprinted down the alley 
to the buyer’s office and found perchance our hated 
competitor ahead of us. Supposing we straightway 
engaged in a fistic combat to see who got first crack 
at the buyer. Supposing the victor staggered into the 


buyer’s presence and finding he had already placed his 
order, prevailed upon him to cancel it, giving him the 
business on basis of his superior physical ability. Sup- 
posing the next salesman repeated the cancelation 
process. Supposing a salesman found himself out of a 
job and asked another pedler where he could connect. 
There being no codperative feeling it is a cinch the 
other pedler would tell him to go where it is two 
hundred in the shade the year around and the coal 
shortage troubles not. 

No man who can read and write seriously questions 
the necessity of associated effort and codperation. 
Nothing of importance has ever been accomplished since 
the beginning of the world without codperation. If it 
were not for codperation we would still be grabbing 
our meat on the hoof and eating it raw. 

This association has actually been the direct means 
of placing many a man on the broad highway to suc- 
cess whose feet had strayed elsewhere. It has been 
the direct means of doubling and trebling your own 
acquaintanceship among your fellow salesmen. Your 
success as a salesman is based directly on how many 
lumbermen you know. For many years it has been an 
open forum for debate and interchange of ideas. It is 
directly responsible for the present high standard of 
business ethics and honor which obtains among Michi- 
gan salesmen of forest products. It is the sole reason 
why we greet each other with a grin and a handshake 
instead of a wallop. 





- 


INDIANA AND MICHIGAN RETAILERS 
MEET 

SoutH BEND, IND., March 9.—The Northern In- 
diana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held its twentieth annual convention 
in an all day banquet session at the Oliver Hotel, 
South Bend, Ind. Ladies, carnations, music, humor 
and sociability were, as usual, the predominating 
features. There was business, in the form of plan 
service displays and manufacturers’ and whole- 
salers’ representatives, but the exchange of ideas 
justified the gathering. 

A spirited orchestra and a lady soloist enter- 
tained while the physical reinforcement was con- 
sumed by two hundred or more. Mr. Burr, who 
served as toastmaster, due to the sickness of B. F. 
Augustine, introduced Douglas Malloch, Chicago, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the lumberman poet, as 
the first speaker. His characteristic humor and 
philosophy created an atmosphere which continued 
thruout the afternoon. 

Agnes M. Olson, Chicago, who is doing special 
work for the Niles Lumber Co. in helping house- 
wives obtain practical homes, spoke briefly on her 
work. 

C. D. Root, secretary of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, explained the lien law 
and the protection it afforded Indiana dealers. 

After some diverting songs and monologues by 
Walter O’Keefe the chairman of the nominating 
committee, M. S. Rudisill, of Niles, Mich., sub- 
mitted the names of the following candidates, who 
were unanimously elected: 

President—Clem Smogor, South Bend, Ind. 

Vice president—H. G. Dickson, Hamlet, Ind. 

; ey ee Te Hollowell, South Bend, 
na, 

The address of the afternoon was given by the 
Hon. Rome C. Stephenson, of the St. Joseph Loan 
& Trust Co. While his talk was announced as 
‘<Some Phases of Banking’’ it was better named 
‘Some Phases of Humor and Banking.’’ 

The work of the Federal Reserve Board during 
the war was explained. The importance of bank 
notes and trade acceptance was explained to the re- 
tailers, and the advantage of using the trade accep- 
tance in extending credit and keeping money cir- 
culating to the benefit of banks and business. The 
present financial condition and the difficulty in 
obtaining credit were explained as being due to 
overstrained credit in the eastern banks especially. 
In an effort to teach some manufacturers to reduce 
the amount borrowed, the Federal reserve banks 
have had to increase discount rates in order to cur- 
tail credit. When the reserve rates become normal 
again, credit will be available as before. 





MONTANA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 6.—At the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Northern Montana Forestry 
Association held here at the organization’s offices 
on Feb. 28, the following officers were elected: 

President—W. R. Ballord, Somers. 

Vice president—George W. Millett, Libby. 

Secretary-treasurer—A. Boorman, Kalispell. 

Chief fire warden—A. E. Boorman, Kalispell. 

Directors—W. R. Ballord, Somers, chairman ; George 
W. Millett, Libby; O. M. Junkins, Columbia Falls; 
M. Driscoll, Kalispell; A. E. Boorman, Kalispell; H. C. 
Keith, Kalispell; C. A. Weil, Eureka; Kenneth Ross, 
—* J. C. Van Hook, Helena; C. B. March, Kalis- 
pell. 

The reports of the various officers were submitted 
and it was shown by the chief fire warden’s report 
that 226 fires were handled by the association and 
the Forest Service within the association’s boun- 
daries during the last season. The area covered 
was 65,000 acres and 99,000,000 feet of merchant- 
able timber was damaged. The net cost to the 
association for the year based on the lands listed 


was .0395 cents an acre. It was shown that the 
association’s membership is now nearly 200, rep- 
resenting approximately 1,000,000 acres of mer- 
chantable timber in Flathead, Lincoln and Sanders 
counties. 

The proposition of establishing airplane patrol 
was thoroly discussed, but nothing will be done 
until the costs of operation have been delved into 
and a report made at a later meeting. 

The proposition of establishing a forestry build- 
ing at the Montana State Fair Grounds at Helena 
was discussed, and altho no definite action was 
taken most of the membership was in favor of 
contributing to the erection of such a building. 

Those present expressed themselves as well satis- 
fied with the work done by the association during 
the last fire season. Of the 226 fires handled only 
two were serious, the Whitefish and Angel Point 
fires. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT NOW READY 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 8.—Secretary D. S. 
Montgomery, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, announces that the association’s new 
traffic department is now completely equipped and 
organized for service. A corps of competent traffic 
experts will be maintained, under the direction of 
Traffic Manager F. M. Elkinton. The service is 
without charge to members, the cost of maintenance 
being provided for by the increased dues voted at 
the recent annual. To secure the benefit of this 
free service, however, freight bills must reach the 
traffic department within the current month, or in 
any event not later than the evening of the third 
day of the succeeding month, otherwise the bills 
must be handled as old business, on which 50 per- 
cent is charged for collection of overcharges. 
Members are urged to send in their bills for audit 
promptly, not waiting until the end of the month. 
The traffic department will also render service in 
such matters as tracing carloads of materials, rate 
information, loss and damage claims, demurrage, 
car supply ete., in fact anything and everything 
relating to transportation matters. Members are 
urged to make the fullest use of the facilities that 
have been provided. 


~_ oe 


SALESMEN HEAR ABOUT TRAFFIC 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 6.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
mens’ Association was to have been held last night, 
but because of a blizzard early in the evening 
after a stormy day only a baker’s dozen members 
turned out. The main speaker was T. Noel Butler, 
tiaffic manager for Wistar, Underhill & Nixon. 
He talked particularly on the relationship between 
the traffic and the sales departments, showing how 
the former may be of real service to the latter. 
In order to give service the salesman needs to be 
kept informed of when the cars he has sold are 
shipped, the route that has been found best for 
economy and speed, and what progress they are 
making. After the general talk, Mr. Butler asked 
for a general discussion, and for two hours ques- 
tions were asked and answered on specific cases, 
and there was not a man there who did not leave 
with a lot clearer idea of the shipping of lumber 
than when he came. 

The annual meeting of the association will be 
held at the Hotel Adelphia on April 2, when officers 
and directors will be elected. The membership is 
now ninety-seven and there will be three more to 
come in at the annual, making an even hundred to 
begin the new year with. 








AIDING ORGANIZATION OF LAND OWNERS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 8.—H. H. Richard- 
son, a field manager for the Southern Settlement 
& Development Organization, is now aiding in the 
organization of the Mississippi Land Owners’ 
Association, which will be affiliated with the former 
organization and will codperate with the other 
State associations in the South for the general 
development of southern cut-over and other lands. 
Mr. Richardson was formerly secretary-manager of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Board of Trade and later 
engaged in social welfare service. He is making an 
energetic canvass of the Mississippi field. 

A. G. T. Moore, director of the Southern Pine 
Association’s cut-over land department, will go to 
Montgomery on March 25, 26 and 27, to attend the 
quarterly meeting of the executive committee of 
the Southern Settlement & Development Organiza- 
tion and the managers of the several State Asso- 
ciations. With the return of the railways to pri- 


vate operation, it is confidently hoped that the 
southern carriers which promoted and formerly 
financed the big development organization will re- 
new their backing and support. 
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TEXANS HAVE ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM 


Houston, TEx., March 8.—Preparations for the 
annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, to be held at San Antonio April 13, 14 and 
15, have progressed to the formulation of the fol- 
lowing program, which was issued today from the 
office of Secretary J. C. Dionne: 


Tuesday, April 13 


8 to 10:30 a. m. Gathering and registrati i 
lobby of Gunter Hotel. a peciiienieiines 

10:30 a.m. Call to order in convention hall by 
President Charles H. Flato, jr., of Kingsville, Tex. 

Address of welcome behalf San Antonio lumbermen— 
¥. L. Hillyer, San Antonio. 

Response on behalf of association—Former President 
Thomas W. Griffiths, Dallas, Tex. 


Annual address of President Flato. 
P Annual report of Treasurer Thomas §S. Blake, Hous- 
on. 

‘ Annual address of Secretary J. C. Dionne, of Hous- 
on. 

Appointment of convention committees. 
Announcement of program. 

Address, ‘“Americanism”’—R. B. Terrell, San An- 
tonio. 

Adjournment. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

—p.m. Call to order. 

“Why and How a Building and Loan Association”— 
J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., secretary South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 

Discussion of Mr. Moorehead’s address. 


_ Question Box—J. H. Cooke, Houston, Tex., manager 
Southland Lumber Co., chairman. 

(This is a big convention feature. It is impossible 
to have specific speeches on all of the various subjects 
the dealers wish discussed, but thru the Question Box 
this can be accomplished. Let every delegate come to 
the convention prepared to write the questions or sub- 
jects he would like to hear discussed. Slips will be 
handed all present ; they will be dropped in the box and 
discussed in the order in which they are drawn.) 


Wednesday Morning, April 14 

10 a. m. Joint meeting of lumber salesmen and 
retail lumber dealers, staged under direction of the 
Southern Pine Association, which will furnish inter- 
esting speakers for the program. A general discussion 
of selling problems will be encouraged between the sales- 
men and dealers.—Harry T. Kendall, Houston, Tex.. 
chairman. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

2 p.m. Call to order. 

Session on Lumber Salesmanship. 

G. E. Melliff, Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards Co., San 
Antonio, in charge of session. This entire part of 
the program will be furnished by the retail lumber 
dealers of San Antonio in codperation with the Adver- 
tising Association of that city. Practical lumber sales- 
manship will be preached and demonstrated, in an 
interesting, novel and amusing manner. 


Thursday Morning, April 15 


10 a. m. Call to order. 


“A Manufacturer’s View of the Past Year’s Market, 
and a Glimpse Into the Future,” by F. H. Farwell, 
general manager the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
Orange, Tex. 


“A Retailer’s View of the Past Year’s Market, and 
: a Into the Future.” (Speaker not yet se- 
ected. 


Unfinished business. 

Reports of committees. 

Report of Lumbermen’s Underwriters. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of next meeting place. 
Adjournment. 


Secretary Dionne had today the following char- 


acteristic observations to make on the coming con- 
ference: 


We are looking for the biggest convention in our 
history, by far. San Antonio has always been one of 
our best convention cities; in 1914 we had 800 dele- 
gates at our annual meeting there, and we are looking 
and arranging for 1,000 this year. We are going to 
have fewer speeches than at any previous convention 
and more discussion. Three entire sessions are to be 
devoted almost entirely to discussions, which is some- 
thing of an innovation, and it will enable the dealer 
practically to make his own program. For example, 
the first afternoon will be devoted to a “Question Box” 
and we expect thru that box to discuss at least fifty 
subjects in one session, whereas with set speeches we 
could not possibly reach over four or five. This will 
give the dealer a splendid opportunity to bring up 
any subject that he desires. We tried out that ques- 
tion box at a retail meeting in south Texas last sum- 
mer and it was most successful in arousing and 
maintaining interest. 

The entertainment, as usual, will be lavish and in 
line with San Antonio’s famous hospitality. Particu- 
lar care will be taken of entertainment for the visiting 
ladies, and the entertainment committee expect an 
unusual number of them. The first afternoon there 
will be a reception for the ladies and a theater party 
will follow that night, April 13. The second day, the 
14th, there will be an automobile ride for the ladies 
and a luncheon at the Country Club. That night a 
banquet for everybody will be held at the Gunter 


Hotel, which will be convention headquarters. There 
will also be some entertainment for the ladies on the 
third, the last, day ; the entertainment features are not 
entirely determined as yet. 

San Antonio has a number of good hotels, the prin- 
cipal ones being the Gunter, the St. Anthony and the 
Menger. The business sessions will be held in the ball 
room of the Gunter, and registration will be on that 
floor. 

Secretary Dionne has just returned to Houston 
from a three days’ visit to San Antonio, where he 
was busy with final details of the program. While 
tentative, it is practically what will be offered and 
its attractiveness and the enthusiasm already mani- 
fest would seem to warrant the prediction of a 
record breaking attendance at the coming annual 
convention of Texans. 





THE DEMAND for high priced clothing is shown by 
the statistics of wool consumption for January, is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. During the 
first month of this year clothing manufacturers used 
72,700,000 pounds of virgin wool, compared with 
38,200,000 pounds in January of last year. The 
greatest consumption was of wool of the finer 
grades, to meet the insistent demand for high grade 
fabrics. The consumption of fine wool was the 
greatest reported for any month since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inaugurated its system of 
statistics. The consumption for the year, at pres- 
ent rate, will greatly exceed all previous records. 





WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING 


MEMPHIANS ENTERTAIN ROTARIANS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 9.—The ‘‘stag’’ ban- 
quet and cabaret tendered members of the Rotary 
Club of this city by the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis at the Hotel Gayoso last Thursday even- 
ing was a most delightful affair. 

The entertainment committee of the Lumber- 
men’s Club had entire charge of the arrangements 
and it did it work so thoroly that the Rotarians 
were shown the ‘‘time of their lives.’? There were 
more than three hundred lumbermen and Rotarians 
and business cares of every kind were thrown to 
the winds. 

The principal entertainment was furnished by 
twenty-two young ladies brought to Memphis, some 
of whom proved genuine artists in their line. The 
program included Hawaiian music, vaudeville selec- 
tions, Japanese productions, ballads, rag-time sing- 
ing and dancing. The menu was delightful. 

J. V. Rush, president of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
made the brief introductory address and then 
turned the chair over to W. R. Barksdale, a former 
president of the club, who acted as toastmaster, 
and who extended to the guests a big hearted wel- 
come. E. R. Barrow, president of the Rotary 
Club, responded on behalf of the guests. 

Several impromptu talks were made and the 
Rotarians had not a little fun at the expense of 
the lumbermen who are defendants in the injunction 
suit of the Government to which reference has al- 
ready been made. But, while the former joked 
the latter, it was quite clear that the members of 
the Rotary Club were confident that the lumber- 
men would come out of this case with flying colors. 

There were a number of out of town guests, in- 





RETAILERS INCORPORATE SERVICE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 8.—Organization and in- 
corporation of the Mutual Service Co., of Louisville, 
a cooperative company formed by leading lumber 
retailers, is one of the most progressive steps ever 
taken by Louisville dealers and is said to be one 
of the first times that such a plan has been under- 
taken. It is understood that Cleveland has such a 
bureau. 

The plan of this company is to secure for and 

distribute to retailers credit information concerning 
builders, contractors and other consumers of lum- 
ber, so that the retailer will not be shooting at 
the moon in advancing credit. If a retailer isn’t 
paid within a reasonable length of time he will 
report the case to the bureau, and other retailers 
will be able to secure the information and keep 
posted on new accounts, with the result that the 
dead beat will not be able to move from one com- 
pany to another as soon as he has bought as much 
lumber as he can get without paying his bills. 
_ The second important plan of this new com- 
pany will be that of operating a central yard and 
warehouse, which will stock odd sizes of lumber, 
timbers and specialties, including maple and oak 
flooring and materials which are not in heavy de- 
mand, but which many retailers carry in order to 
meet requirements. This means buying in car- 
lots to get a price and then keeping money tied up 
for long periods, which eats up profits and keeps 
capital inactive. 

It is planned to operate absolutely as an in- 
dividual corporation, controlled by the leading re- 


tailers, but selling to retailers, consumer, builder 
or contractors such lines as it carries on standard 
prices, with no discounts to stockholders over those 
given anyone else. The stockholder will get his 
discount thru such profits as the concern may show 
at the end of the year. 

Most of the retailers of course will take a few 
shares of stock and become members in order to 
secure the credit rating service. 

However, the concern will also handle publicity 
work and advertising to increase the use of high 
grade lumber and will probably use up most of its 
annual profits in developing demand for lumber. 
It will also endeavor to show the advantages of 
lumber in building. It will also make an effort 
to prevent the manufacture and sale of inferior 
material. 

Similar plans of handling credit information are 
being used by brick men, coal men and various 
other dealers successfully, and by plumbers and 
other service organizations. 

This new company is incorporated with a capital 
of $50,000, the incorporators being J. V. Frey, A. 
J. Corey, T. R. Brown, G. A. Christen, and J. E. 
Johnson, all prominent dealers. A number of others 
are stockholders and members, and practically all 
of the local retail houses will probably come in. 
It is pointed out that thru this plan there will be 
no reduction in actual consumption of material, but 
there will be a reduction of stocks carried as a 
whole. The one stock will be larger and better than 
any carried by an individual concern, however. 


cluding J. W. Bailey and C. S. Street, of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss.; J. F. Me- 
Intyre, of J. F. MeIntyre & Sons Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and W. B. Perkins, of the Sun Lumber Co., 
Clarksdale, Miss. 





MISSISSIPPI MEN ORGANIZE CLUB 


JACKSON, Miss., March 8.—Feeling the need of 
an organization under the auspices of which the 
lumbermen of this city and vicinity can get to- 
gether for social and business intercourse, twenty- 
four lumbermen connected with local companies 
met in a banquet at the Edwards House on Mon- 
day evening, March 1, and formal organization 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Jackson was perfected. 
Officers were elected as follows: 

President—A. F. Wortman. 

Vice president—C. E. Klumb. 

Secretary—J. G. Kennedy. 

Directors—V. E. Porter ; T. K. Currie; M. S. Enochs; 
E. O’Brien. 

It was decided that the club should meet at 
luncheon every Tuesday afternoon at the Edwards 
House. Eventually the club will become the lum- 
ber section of the proposed business men’s club to 
be formed in this city. : 

Those present at the meeting and who make up 
the charter members of the organization were as 
follows: 

A. F. Wortman, Enochs & Wortman; T. K. Currie, 
Central Lumber Co.; E. O’Brien, Jackson Lumber Co. ; 
J. M. Wesson, Enochs & Wortman; C. A. Smith, Tren- 
ton Lumber Co.; J. B. Shamburger, Trenton Lumber 
Co.; J. B. Perry, J. B. Perry & Co.; J. H. Baker, Mer- 
cantile Lumber Co.; F. M. Roell, F. M. Roell Lumber 
Co.; Oscar Newton, Jr., Newton Lumber Co.; J. H. 
Howie, Howie & Howie; J. G. Kennedy, Grambling- 
Kennedy Lumber Co.; V. E. Porter, E. L. Hendrick 
Lumber Co.; M. S. Enochs, Enochs Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.; H. W. Haynes, Finkbine Lumber Co. ; 
J. J. Grambling, Grambling-Kennedy Lumber Co. ; C. L. 
Faust, Faust Bros. Lumber Co.; L. H. Yarbrough, L. H, 
Yarbrough Lumber Co.; H. F. Stanley, Trenton Lumber 
Co.; C. A. Schuman, Yellow Pine Lumber Co.; A. D. 
Wicks, Finkbine Lumber Co.; B. M. Fulton, Planters 
Lumber Co.: B. €. Godwin, Warren-Godwin Lumber 
Co., and J. S. Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Co. 





NEW ORLEANS HOO-HOO CONCATENATE 

New Or.EaAns, La., March 8.—Local Hoo-Hoo 
pulled off their postponed concatenation at Teocali 
Hall last Saturday night, the weather being reason- 
ably auspicious and the roof in ‘‘promenadable’’ 
condition. Fourteen kittens were initiated into the 
mysteries by a team which included Scrivenoter 
W. P. Capron, Farley Price, Vicegerent R. A. Mac- 
Lauchlan, H. V. Vieth, H. S Riecke, J. C. Mark- 
stein, J. G. Labarre, J. J. Vetter and L. D. Smith. 

The initiates were: Roger E. Simmons, A. J. 
Gautreau, L. G. Banfield, J. P. Briant, L. A. 
Wendel, E. W. Suehring, Karl Bertram, J. J. 
Froychinard, Edward Vallon, Jr., Samuel Duver- 
nay, C. V. Treigle, G. J. Stolz, R. E. Courtin and 
J. E. Burtis. 

A midnight supper followed the initiation. Dur- 
ing the evening addresses were delivered by Presi- 
dent C. S. Barnes, of the Allied Building Council, 
and State Senator J. G. LaBarre. 





It 1s reported that the Banco Industrial Amer- 
icano is about to erect in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
10,000 North American style wooden houses, to be 
sold at prices of $400, $600 and $1,000 each, accord- 
ing to size, the payments to be made by install- 
ments. 
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’ Fort Dearborn National Beek | 


Chicago. Illinois 
U. S. Lepositary 








Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier, 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. W.J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 

E. C. TUBBS, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Vice-Pres. and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest, EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice- Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY J. MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice Pres Trust Officer. 
FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 
JOHN M. PEARSON, - Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 
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The Red Cedar 
Shingle of Quality 





“Horseshoe” Brand 
Good sellers for the Retail Yard because 


evenly sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, 
free from sap, closely packed, plainly 
branded and cut from live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mized cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, 
Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working | dustries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 
The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 
Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 

Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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GOSS AND RAWSON 
CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 
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TIMBER PRESERVATION Dry Kitn DEsicGn 
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603 YEON BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


504 WHITE BUILDING, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 





TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
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FORESTERS’ WEEK AT NEW YORK COLLEGE 





Lumbermen’s Day Will Bring Large Attendance — Program Includes Subjects 
of Common Interest to Industry and Public 





Syracusk, N. Y., March 10.—Plans are rapidly 
being concluded for one of the most unique lum- 
ber conventions ever held in the United States, in 


the staging for Syracuse, at the New York State 
College of Forestry, on April 14, of Lumbermen’s 
day, in the first annual foresters’ week of the 
college. 


That the Lumbermen’s day program will be a 
success in attracting a large number of visitors is 
already assured, for several associations have even 
now, a month in advance, planned their support and 
assistance in making it a real opportunity for the 
lumberman to study the plans being made for 
maintenance of a permanent supply of his raw 
material. 

The mails have already brought in many letters 
promising that various associations will assist in 
making this a real Lumbermen’s day, and among 
those so reporting are the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of the State of New York, and the 
Southern Pine Association. The Southern Pine 
Association will even go so far as to set a confer- 
ence of its salesmen for the New York district for 
this date, and will send L. R. Putman from New 
Orleans to study forestry, as seen in New York. It 
is even probable that John E. Rhodes, secretary of 
the Southern Pine Association, will attend and 
speak. Officials of other associations thruout the 
country have been invited to attend or send their 
New York representatives, and a three fold pro- 
gram has been arranged for the day. 

The general program will include discussion of 
problems affecting lumbermen in all branches of the 
industry, but during the afternoon there will be 
three special 50-minute conferences for each of 
three groups, the manufacturers, the retailers and 
the wholesalers. 

The success of this day of Foresters’ week is thus 
assured, for President Gould has asked Secretary 
Collier to send to the State retailers a special 
bulletin urging the attendance of all members of 
that association. 

‘*T believe that our association,’’ says Mr. 
Gould, ‘‘must commence to take more interest in 
the problem of its future supply of lumber, and 
while your session oceurs during one of the busiest 
times for lumber dealers, I hope we may be able to 
secure a fair attendance.’’ 

The plans for the association meeting are differ- 
ent from anything ever before attempted in for- 
estry or lumbering history. The Foresters’ week 
will be unique in many ways. There will be a 
steady series of discussions of forestry problems 
thruout the entire week, of which all will be of 
interest to many in the lumber industry, but the 
Lumbermen’s day will be preéminently important 
in the week’s conferences. The program for the 
entire week will be as follows, briefly outlined: 

Monpay—Public Forest day, at which there will 
be discussions of plans and methods in New York 
for the growing of county, township and municipal 
forests, and this will take up the problems of tim- 
ber economies, not alone the silvicultural side of the 
problem. The work being done in the establish- 
ment of township forests in Otsego and Chenango 
counties will be of particular importance, because 
both of those counties have secured land upon 
which they will do planting this spring, with a 
view to securing for the future a public forest 
which will produce crops of timber whose sale will 
bring money into the public treasury. 


TUESDAY—Woodlot day. This day will develop 
extensive discussion of the problem of handling 
the small farmer’s woodlot. The State has 4,000,- 
000 acres which, according to the College of For- 
estry men, can be developed to produce a billion 
feet of lumber a year. The manner of marketing 
this small lot stumpage to make it interest the 
sawmill man who wants carload lots will be dis- 
cussed on this day. 

WEDNESDAY—Lumbermen’s day will be the day 
for the lumbermen, with their series of conferences 
and special group meetings. 

THURSDAY—Utilization day will take up the use 
of the products of the forest for paper manufac- 
ture, and the chemical utilization of the forest 
byproducts in the industries. 

FripAay—Woodcraft day will discuss the use of 
the forest for campers, recreation, production of 
game, fish life, and in general the utilization of 
forest resources for the general public. 

The lumber day will, because of the definite in- 
terest of great lumbering organizations, be given 
probably the largest attendance. And it is in the 
special charge of a forester-lumberman, Russell T, 
Gheen, now known as a professor, once with the 
trade extension department of the Southern Pine 
Association, whose interest in the forest has always 


been from the standpoint of the marketing of its 
crops. 

Mr. Gheen, after going to the Southern Pine 
Association from the College of Forestry, went 
into the army, won a captaincy, returned to the 
association for a short time, and then came back 
to special field work for the college. But his be- 
lief that forestry is particularly the field for the 
lumberman, if the lumber industry is to main- 
tain itself properly for the future, has led many 
lumbermen to study the work of the college from a 
new viewpoint. 

It was this realization by the lumbermen that 
there was really something in forestry for the lum- 
berman that has led to a new type of study by the 
industry of the purpose of the forester. New York 
foresters have stood fast for the industrial side 
of the forest problem thru the series of discus- 
sions such as that over the Graves policy, in the 
belief that the private owner who can be shown a 
profit by the application of forestry methods to his 
industry will be:the most valuable convert to the 
cause. 


The program for Lumbermen’s. day follows: 


GENERAL PROGRAM FOR ALL GROUPS 


7:30- 8:15. Breakfast at Onondaga Hotel. 

8 :15- 8:30. Trip to College of Forestry. 

8 :30- 9:00. Assembly room, short talk by F. F. Moon, 
acting dean, on “Work of the College 
of Forestry and Its Aims.” 

Room 206, ‘“‘How to Inspire and Hold the 
Confidence of Your Customer,” Prof. 
Kennedy, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Syracuse University 

. General convocation of lumbermen, fac- 
ulty and students. Talk by L. R. Put- 
man, of Southern Pine Association, on 
“Activities of Association.” 

“The Kiln Drying of Lumber,” Prof. H. 
L. Henderson, assistant professor of 
forest utilization. 

. Luncheon at home economics department 

of Syracuse University. 

. Inspection of university 
stadium. 

. “The Technical Characteristics of the 
Southern Pines and Their Competi- 
tors,’ Dr. Harry P. Brown, wood tech- 
nologist. 

:50. Special group addresses and conferences. 

. Dinner to lumbermen by the Southern 
Pine Association at Onondaga Hotel. 
Talk by Dr. E. E. Sperry on “American- 
ism.’’ Moving picture films on ‘From 
Log to Lumber,” “Forest Day,” ‘““‘Wood 
Preservation” and others. 


MANUFACTURERS’ GROUP 

. “Enemies of Southern Pine Which Cause 
Financial Loss to Manufacturers and 
Buyers,” Dr. L. H. Pennington, forest 
pathologist. 

. “Wood Preservation,” Kurt Barth, man- 
ager of trade promotion Barrett Co. 

. Round table discussion on business prob- 
lems and difficulties of salesmen. 


WHOLESALERS’ GROUP 

. “Forestry as Seen by a Wholesaler,” 
). F. Perry, secretary National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, New 
York. 

. “The Forest and Its Relation to Our In- 
dustry and the Dealer,’ Prof. E. F. 
McCarthy, forest utilization depart- 
ment. 

. Round table discussion of problems by 
the various associations. 


RETAILERS’ GROUP 


. “Cost Accounting and the Retail Lumber- 
man,” Paul S. Collier, secretary Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York. 

“Wood Preservation,” Kurt Barth, of 
the Barrett Co. 

" — table discussion of retailers’ prob- 

ems. 


9 :00- 9 :50. 


10 :00-11: 


11 :00-11 :50. 
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SASH AND DOOR PLANT FOR ALBUQUERQUE 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 8.—A sash and door 
factory is being opened here under the supervision 
of T. E. Whitmer, vice president of the Whitmer- 
Jackson Sash & Door Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Buffalo, N. Y. The plant will be located in build- 
ings recently leased by that company from the Mc- 
Kinley Land & Lumber Co., and will represent an 
investment of between $100,000 and $200,000, em- 
ploying about two hundred men. The Whitmer- 
Jackson Co. is an old.concern with fifty years of 
business experience behind it. The business of the 
two eastern plants has grown to such an extent 
that the installation of the factory has become a 
necessity. The executive board of the company 
consists of 8S. H. Whitmer, president; T. E. Whit- 
mer, vice president; W. B. Jackson, secretary, and 
I. O. Wood, treasurer. J. O. Stutz, who for fifteen 
years was superintendent. of a large door factory, 
will be superintendent of the Albuquerque plant. 
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KEEP EYES UPON THE CALENDAR! 

Some folks are powerful worried what the future 
has in store— 

They think that peace will probable be twice as 
bad as war. 

The reds are getting ruddier with every passing 


day; 

Who knows but that our Government will shortly 
pass away? 

Well, I don’t know; it’s Winter now, and things 
are cold and wet, 

And every time you step outside pneumonia you 


get. 

But on the wall’s a calendar and, in a month at 
most, 

Anemones will blossom out from Boston to the 
Coast. 


The money market’s looking bad: the nations are 
in debt; 

They can not pay the interest, so deeper in they get. 

Ten billion England owes to us, and France owes 
Johnny Bull, 

And Italy owes France a lot—the world of debt 
is full. 

Some think the world will starve to death, the 
banks will go to smash; 

There won’t be any food to eat, there won’t be 
any cash. 

But on the wall’s a calendar, and I have figured out 

It won’t be very long before the wheat begins to 
sprout. 


And so, you blooming pessimist, wherever you are 


a 
Hang up a brand-new ealendar, and sit and look 


at that. 

However men may foozle things and muddle their 
affairs, 

The months are coming right along to undertake 
repairs. 

This ‘‘reconstruction’’ talk is good, but, up there 
on the wall, 

You have the program of the best constructor of 
them all. 

—— upon the calendar, keep on with every- 
thing— 


For in another little month it’s going to be Spring! 





EXPERIENCE 

I do not come to preach to you— 

I have no skill, I have no right; 
I only come to teach to you 

The day, because I know the night. 
I do not come to say to you 

That I am he, the sanctified; 
I only come to stay with you 

And make the journey by your side. 


I know the way—life’s mystery 
Is now a mystery no more; 
I have my own life’s history, 
The past to tell what lies before. 
And this is all I bring to you— 
Experience, the common lot— 
To show some hidden thing to you 
By which I fell, that you may not. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


GLENWOOD SprINGS, CoLo.—No matter how won- 
derful a spot may be, when one is inadvertently a 
visitor when he has pressing business somewhere 
else, it is likely to be a little irksome. Heaven is 
a beautiful spot—but none of us is in a hurry to 
get there. Glenwood Springs is a gem in the Rocky 
Mountains, with its famous springs and other 
things; but a rapid succession of snowslides held 
us up there for a day and a night. 

Still, we are not as badly off as some people. 
When, after a delay of twenty-four hours, a path 
was shoveled out (tho two engines were smashed up 
in the process) we found others who were in worse 
case among the eight trains similarly all snowballed 
up. Tuesday noon our eastbound train passed a 
train on a siding with its nose pointed to the west. 

‘How long you been here?’’ yelled a fellow-pas- 
senger on the observation. 

‘*Sinee half-past five Saturday,’’ 
answer. 

Another man on his way to his wedding was de- 
layed seventy-eight hours. But even seventy-eight 
hours in which to think it over did not keep him 
from going on. 

But the hardest luck of all was encountered by 
another westbound train. It had been marooned 
for days and had no heat, light or water and had a 
jazz band on board. 

We took advantage of the occasion at Glenwood 
Springs to call on W. G. McDonald, himself, of 
the W. G. McDonald Lumber Co., a fellow-Scot. 
He had just been drawn on the grand jury for the 


came the 


special purpose of seeking out mountain stills, and 
we were tempted to stay over with him, thinking he 
might find one. 

Which reminds us: Not long ago we went to Mil- 
waukee to take lunch (a Scotchman will go almost 
any distance for a meal) with the famous former 
football star and nationally known Elk, Judge J. C. 
(‘‘Ikey’’) Karel. Just before the noon adjourn- 
ment an attorney reported on an estate he had been 
winding up. 

“We are able to make a better showing than we 
expected, your honor,’’ reported the attorney. 
‘«This man, we found, had some time ago purchased 
600 gallons of whisky, and we were able to dispose 
of it for a considerable sum and pay off all the 
creditors. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied Judge Karel, ‘‘all the court has 
to say is that you are a good deal better lawyer 
than you are a friend. Do you realize that, if 
you had not disposed of this property, it would 
have remained in the custody of the court??? 





SoutH BeEnp, INpD.—The twentieth annual of the 
Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association this year was just a 
feed and a frolic. The program consisted of soup, 
salad, meat, pie, coffee, music, Augustine, us, 
Agnes, Seedy Root, a monologist and a banker. Up 
to the hour the soup was announced 165 of the best 
lumbermen and eaters in the middle West had 
registered, and a few more came in with the pie. 

The South Bend association is one of those that 
does not take itself too darned seriously. It is 
made up of neighboring retail dealers and those 
who prey upon them, and they meet to renew old 
friendships and to inquire of the salesman face to 
face ynl that stuff hasn’t been shipped. 

Mr. Augustine, whose front name is not Achdu- 
lieber, presided as toastmaster with dignity and 
charm. Miss Olson told us how she had been tell- 
ing the lumbermen to sell lumber to the ladies. 
Mr. Root, who is secretary of the Indiana State, 
asked for codperation. We were compelled to leave 
right after the highly entertaining monologue of 
Walter O’Keefe—not because of the monologue, 
but because of the Michigan Central. Long Belle 
Spencer, of Chicago, had escorted us to the scene 
of oratorical carnage, and Wild Bill Schaefer 
forded the streets with us to the deppo. 

A large number of prominent citizens were pres- 
ent, a number beyond computation. M. 8. Rudisell, 
of Niles, Mich., for example, Will Cavin’s right 
hand man. Will was also there himself, and 
Charlie Pollock, from Coldwater. There were a 
couple of Isbells roaming around, and, of course, 
George Washington Zigler, the man who never told 
a lie. Me Lord Strickler, accompanied by Lady 
Strickler, was, and were, there and led the applause 
when applause was all that would save the situa- 
tion. 

In fact, the ladies were there in goodly numbers, 
a great improvement in the South Bend meeting. 
We hope the ladies will come again, for, with prices 
of dress goods what they are, it costs less to bring 
them along than to leave them at home. 


THE TRUTH 


Read books of learning if you will, 
And tell me what you learn; 

With study every moment fill, 
And every rule discern. 

Yet you will find that every quest 
For every written rule 

That makes you wiser than the rest 
May leave you still a fool. 





But, when you weary of the page, 
The rusty tomes of old, 

The vellum volumes damp with age 
Where dead, old tales are told, 
Then turn from pictures of the past, 

The present search again, 
And find God’s holy truth at last 
Within the hearts of men. 


‘¢The proper study of mankind,’’ 
As Pope declared, ‘‘is man.’’ 

The heart of God you will not find 
Until man’s heart you sean. 

God wrote his word upon no sheet 
On dusty shelves to lie 

But in the step of children’s feet, 
The light of woman’s eye. 


God knew the books of men would fade, 
And crumble books of stone; 
Another record He has made, 
One record made alone. 
And, you who seek the truth to find, © 
God will the truth impart 
Not on the tablets of the mind 
But tablets of the heart. 


Ya 
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REGON and 
British Columbia 


ryN° For 
Timber oy. 


FIR AND SPRUCE TRACT OF TIMBER—Located in 
Lincoln County, Oregon, close to tidewater and Tailroad ; 
approximately $00,000,000’ being 75% fir and 25% spruce 
This is positively the best tract in Oregon as to quantity 
per acre and quality of timber. Price $2.00 per M. 

TRACT OF PINE TIMBER—21,500 acres in Lake View 
County, Oregon, on which there are 250,000,000’ of‘ pin» 
close to railroad and lake. Price $650,000.00. 








FIR TIMBER TRACT—Located in Douglas County- 
Oregon, 7,440 acres containing 551,122,000’ averaging as 
follows: 89% Fir. 3% cedar, 7% Hemlock and 1% pine, 


averaging 74,075’ per acre. Price $1,250,000.00. 

TRACT OF FIR TIMBER—Tract of very high grade and 
sound fir timber within 6 miles of Cottage Grove, Oregon. 
consisting of 130,000,000’ and is one of the best tracts 
in the Willamette Valley and has a 320 acre farm in 
connection which was bought for a mill site and abso- 
lutely controls about one billion feet of timber. This 
timber is fir, with the exception of about 2% cedar. Price 
$2.00 per 

TRACT OF FIR TIMBER—4,418 Acres located in Lane 
County on which there are 214,777,500’; 98% Fir with a 
light sprinkling of cedar and Hemlock. Well located in 
two townships. Price $1.25 per M. 

PINE TRACT—This tract is 4,640 acres in Lake and 
Klamath Counties, Oregon, containing 80,000,000’ of the 
best quality of pine in Oregon close to a lake. Land 
lies exceptionally well for logging, in fact an automobile 
could be run over 90% of the land. Price. $160,000.00. 

PINE TRACT—72,000 acres in Morrow, Umatilla and 
Grant Counties, Oregon, on which there is 800,000,000’ of 
very choice pine. This tract can be divided into 52,0 
acres and 20,000 acres, or sold as a whole. Price $30.00 
an acre. 

FIR AND SPRUCE TRACT OF TIMBER—Tract of 2 
billion feet located in Lincoln County, Oregon, close to 
transportation and tide water, being 75% fir and 25% 
spruce. Price $1.50 per M. 

SPRUCE AND CEDAR TRACT IN BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA—Very choice tract of spruce and cedar lecated on 
the Copper River, which runs into the Skeena River east 
of Prince Rupert in British Columbia. This tract con- 
tains 680,000,000’ which stands on 30 sections, 
high grade of spruce and fine quality of cedar. 
tract is ready to log at any time. It is very close to the 
Skeena River which is reached by boats and the timber 
stands on both banks of the Copper River. This timber 
will net more money where it is than in any other part 
of the Pacific Coast taday. Price $30.00 an acre. 


All of above subject to prior sale. 


I have personally inspected each of these tracts, and 
know they will stand closest investigation. 


Oregon 


mi QO. Storey, Hotel Bldg., 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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Shooks 


Made of Canadian Spruce 


THE CANADA LUMBER 
& BOX CO., Ltd. 


QUEBEC CITY, CANADA. 


Our prices are the lowest. 
Our grade the highest. 
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“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, of the 
most popularand 
attractive houses 
and bungalows. 


We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, specifi- 





cations, lumber and mill bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, servicable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES”, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


| L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KANS. 
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Our Specialized Estimating and Plan Service Bureaus 
alee the 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALER TO SELL 
COMPLETE HOMES 
AT GUARANTEED PRICES 


Get away from stock plans carried by your competitor, 


Write for Circular A-200 and 
**BUILD TO SUIT” 














Architectural Designers and Estimators. 








HARTFORD BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 








_ Fix Your Credit Loss | 
| in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, you, 
only, know! Because of present conditions, 
your credit loss is more of a problem than 
ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a 
certain previously agreed upon percentage of your 
gross sales, we repay the excess. 

hus your credit loss for twelve months is deter- 
| mined in advance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to 
the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 1 
policyholders. 


———————ee 





| The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 
Hy OF NEW YORK 
i] 415 Locust Street 1141 Marquette Bldg. 
| St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


SSE 


80 Maiden Lane 
NewYork, N.Y. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 

Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 


SEND ;i28 BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
*‘Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Plans. $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials’ 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20,000—$1. 
' ““West Coast Bungalows” 
3 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 


GPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 

and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 

EXTRA — “Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts, 
Money back if not satished.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., ‘Architects, 326 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 

















NORTHWESTERN IOWANS CONVENE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Fort DopcE, Iowa, March 11.—The twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Northwestern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association opened this morning in 
the Commercial Club rooms of the Wahkonsa Hotel, 
President George Sokol, of Sibley, presiding. 
Mayor A. O. Scott delivered the address of wel- 
come in which he said that, ‘‘ Fort Dodge has many 
objects of interest to lumbermen, but the two that 
are best known are Ed Townsend and E. H. Wil- 
liams.’’ Sam Lincoln, of Alton, responded saying 
that, ‘‘Formerly mayors of cities where conven- 
tions met tendered the key of the city but since 
Jan. 16 everyone seems to be hanging on to his 
keys.’? 

President Sokol’s address was a very practical 
discussion of current trade problems. He said in 
part, ‘‘ There is a limit to where the price of lumber 
can go without material injury to the industry. If 
it is true that buyers bidding against each other for 
available supplies, which have been curtailed by 
the placing of long lines of transit cars enroute, 
has assisted in bringing upon us an inflated market 
we should know it. We can then lend encourage- 
ment to any movement that can be put forward to 
stabilize and steady the market. There is a large 
demand for homes and buildings of all kinds. It is 
the opportunity for us to do a large volume of busi- 
ness and it can be done on high priced materials if 
the manufacturers will seek to stabilize the mar- 
ket.’’ Speaking of side lines and substitutes, he 
said: ‘‘Each year finds the dealer adding to his 
stock of side lines, many of which are substitutes 
for lumber. This perhaps is a natural trend but we 
should not lose sight of the fact that our basic busi- 
ness is lumber and we should not too readily do any- 
thing to discourage its use. Rather we should seek 
to promote its use, seeing to it that our material is 
properly used, and make every effort to assist cus- 
tomers and to make the use of lumber easy. Almost 
any merchant can handle the side lines but it takes 
a real lumberman to sell lumber successfully these 
days.’’ 

The report of Secretary-treasurer E. H. Town- 
send, of Fort Dodge, showed a healthy gain in 
membership, which now numbers 159, and a sub- 
stantial cash balance in the treasury. 

President Sokol appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Resolutions—F. J. Gardner, Webster City ; Howard 
Knox, Marcus; John T. Grant, Rolfe. 

Nominating—Fred Moore, Lemars ; Henry Fitzgerald, 
Plover; S. B. French, Algona. 

Auditing—W. W. Quinn, Algona; Walter G. Middle- 
ton, Emmetsburg. 

Credentials—John Haire, Fort Dodge ; Henry Durion, 
Fort Dodge. 

After a general discussion—participated in by 
J. T. Grant, of Rolfe, H. D. Keyser, Des Moines, 
and others—of a motion introduced by George 
Lane, Webster City, providing that dues be in- 
creased from $3 to $5 a year and that the secretary- 
treasurer’s salary be increased from $150 to $300 
a year, it prevailed. The secretary announced dur- 
ing the discussion that members might feel free 
to speak their minds as he would not be the bene- 
ficiary of the proposed increase of the secretary’s 
salary, as his business affairs would not permit him 
to retain the office longer. 

Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, of Minneapolis, who was 
to have made the opening address of the afternoon, 
being prevented by illness from attending, R. P. 
Fales, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
spoke briefly in his stead. The next speaker was 
Harry E. Moss, assistant secretary of the Greater 
Iowa Association, who talked upon ‘‘ American- 
ism.’’ He told of the insidious propaganda of the 
Reds and in an impassioned appeal that aroused 
enthusiastic applause urged a campaign of counter 
propaganda. John T. Grant, of Rolfe, told of his 
four-option plan of payments which has increased 
his total volume of cash sales of building material 
from 11 percent in 1914 to 46 percent in 1919. 

Sam Lincoln, of Alta, led a round-table dis- 
cussion of the transit car problem which was 
roundly condemned by some as an unmitigated 
menace to the retailer and by others regarded as 
a necessary evil under existing conditions. 

The report of the resolutions committee declared 
that the lumber business is due for a period of 
readjustment and urged the retailers to be awake 
to shifting conditions; it commended the recent 
efforts toward price stabilization as a step in the 
right direction; declared that the transit car situa- 
tion has developed into a real menace tending to 
create an auction market, and placed the matter 
in the hands of Secretary Pfund, of the Northwest- 
ern association, with authority to act for the Iowa 
association. 

No definite action was ordered tho the suggestion 
had been made from the floor that a telegram of 
protest against transit cars be sent to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

The following officers were then elected: 

President—Frank Finkbine. Mason. 

Vice president—W. K. Veale, Le Mars, 

Secretary-treasurer—Robert L. Williams, Ft. Dodge. 


Tonight the retailers will be given a banquet and 
entertainment by the manufacturers and whole- 
salers. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB MONTHLY 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 10.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club held at the New Vendome Hotel last night, 
William S. Partington, secretary and treasurer of 
the club, was instructed to write the heads of the 
various railroads entering Evansville and to see if 
it will be possible to get back to the prewar basis 
in the matter of paying freight bills, instead of 
daily as required under Government control, a 
method which is being continued by the railroads 
now. 

Last night’s meeting was the largest the club 
has had in several months. E. 8. O’Hara, of the 
Evansville Sash & Door Co., was voted in as a mem- 
ber of the club. J. C. Greer, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, was unable to be present 
but sent word that by the time of the next meet- 
ing of the club he will have plans started for the 
annual summer outing. 

General trade conditions were discussed by sev- 
eral of the members and the opinion was expressed 
that prices would remain high for some time, owing 
to the fact that stocks are low. 

The club will hold its next meeting at the New 
Vendome Hotel on Tuesday night, April 13. 


~ 





NEW KANSAS RETAIL ASSOCIATION 


Sautina, Kan., March 10.—Lumbermen repre- 
senting thirty-six counties in central Kansas held 
a business and organization meeting here on Tues- 
day, March 9. There were about fifty lumbermen 
present from the Kansas wheat belt besides a dozen 
or more from Wichita, Kansas City and other 
points in central Kansas trade territory. The prin- 
cipal speaker of the occasion was J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary-manager of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, of Kansas City. 

The most of the lumbermen are handling coal, 
and it was the consensus that this was the most 
vexatious line of business for the last three years. 
The most of those who handle coal are looking for 
some way to get out of the business, it is said, but 
there are hopes that there will be some improve- 
ment in handling this commodity now that the rail- 
roads have been turned back to their owners. 

Notwithstanding the fact that lumber is high 
there seems to be no letup in building in any of the 
towns represented at the meeting. The farmer 
especially is preparing to give his family a better 
home, and dwelling houses costing $10,000 to $15,- 
000 are more common now than when lumber and 
other building materials were cheaper, it was said 
by delegates from various localities. The same 
thing is true in the towns, the lumbermen said, for 
where a farmer makes his fortune and moves to 
town to retire the first thing he thinks of is a nice 
home. He has the money and is willing to spend 
it for things he needs. The most of the lumbermen 
reported that their business had been good the last 
year, and all looked for good business in 1920. The 
delegates at the meeting were salesmen of the 
Leidigh-Havens Lumber Co., the Superior Lum- 
ber Co. and of a number of private yards. 


Officers Are Elected 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SaLina, Kan., March 10.—The meeting here to- 
day resulted in the organizing of the Central 
Kansas Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association with 
the following officers: 


President—F. L. Eberhardt, Salina. 

Vice president—A. M. Heath, Beloit. 

Secretary-treasurer—C, E. Reitz, Salina. 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
in Salina in September. 





RECOMMEND STANDARD SIZES 


New ORLEANS, La., March 8.—At a meeting in 
New Orleans last Friday, the grading committee of 
the Southern Pine Association voted to recommend 
the adoption of the schedule of standard sizes of 
softwoods, prepared some months ago by a repre- 
sentative committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and recommended for uni- 
versal adoption by the soft wood manufacturers. 
The committee will include this important recom- 
mendation with its annual report to the Southern 
Pine Association, to be considered at the annual 
meeting next week. In addition, the committee 
considered and adopted several changes of a tech- 
nical character in the present grading rules for 
southern pine, involving changes of phraseology 
for most part, without radical alteration of existing 
grades, 





ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the San Francisco 
office of the United States Forest Service that a 
total of thirty million feet of Government stump- 
age in Sierra County, California, has just been 
withdrawn from the general market and will be 
held for purely local demand. 
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LUMBERMEN DIGNIFY POLITICS 


Houston, TEx., March 8.—Largely to the exclu- 
sion of general business, lumbermen of this city 
and vicinity have centered their attention for the 
last week on a hectic political contest that has re- 
sulted in the election to the State senate of Lynch 
Davidson, president of the Continental and South- 
land lumber companies, and to the State house of 
representatives of Capt. J. Lewis Thompson, former 
president of the Thompson & Tucker Lumber Co. 





LYNCH DAVIDSON, HOUSTON, TEX., 
Elected to State Senate 


and prominent for a generation in important lum- 
bering operations in southern pine, results that were 
forecast in a telegram published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of March 6. 

The contest for State senator was close and vigor- 
ous, and it was characterized on the part of the 
opposition by tactics reminiscent of Tammany at 
it highest activity. Mr. Davidson’s opponent was 
endorsed by and openly espoused the principles of 
the malodorous Non-partisan League, of North 
Dakota, which has recently been active in this sec- 
tion and apparently saw in this contest an oppor- 
tunity for an opening wedge for spread of its pro- 
paganda thruout Texas and the Southwest gen- 
erally. A combination of vicious political tactics 
and that kind of weather on election day (last 
Thursday) that keeps the thinking class of voters 
at home brought the result so close that Mr. David- 
son’s election was not definitely determined until 
yesterday. 

Capt. Thompson’s elec- 
tion was in the nature of 
a walk-over, his one op- 
ponent proving to be only 
in the ‘‘also ran’’ class. 
The successful candidate’s 
career as an esteemed 





J. LEWIS THOMPSON, 


of Houston, Tex., 
Elected State 
Representative 





business man of long 
standing, his personal 
popularity, his conceded 
fitness for the office and 
his war record insured his 
election. Like Mr. David- 
son, he gave practically 
no personal attention to the campaign and on the 
day of election he was evidently so little concerned 
or so confident, or both, that he left at an early 
hour for the East without waiting for the returns. 

The election to the State legislature of these two 
lumbermen and sterling business men is regarded 
by the substantial element of this section as an 
assurance of clean cut, progressive legislation and 
a forcible rebuke to the radical in politics. 








USING STUCCO ON WOOD LATH 


In a series of articles on ‘‘Successful Building 
in Stucco’’ now running in the American Architect, 
the fourth chapter, in the issue of Jan. 21, consid- 
ers the use of stucco on wooden lath in frame wall 
construction. The suggestions in order to secure 
satisfactory results and prevent cracking are in- 
teresting. It is recommended that the lath be 
sprayed before the first plaster coat is put on, not 
to saturation, but only to an amount which can be 
readily absorbed. The swelling of lath usually does 
not produce cracks, however, as the stucco is usu- 


ally in a plastic state when cracking occurs. When 
wet mixtures are used the lath remains damp for 
a considerable period after the stucco has set and 
when it finally dries out it causes cracks. 

The use of a narrower lath with a keying space 
of at least one-half inch wide has been recom- 
mended, with very firm nailing of the lath at every 
furring strip with 4d nails. 

The exterior angles are a weak point, and it is 
recommended that the corner posts be chamfered 
and a vertical strip of metal lath applied, lapping 
the ends of the wood lath and stapled with gal- 
vanized staples 144 inch by 14 gage. 

The most advantageous use of wood lath with 
stucco is where magnesite is employed instead of 
Portland cement. This is mixed with a liquid 
chemical instead of water and because it is not 
subject to freezing it can be applied even in cold 
weather with no danger of cracking. Lath of ordi- 
nary size may be used with magnesite and with 
keying spaces as narrow as usual, and keys of only 
one-eighth inch have under test shown good re- 
sults. The combination of magnesite and wood lath 
forms the cheapest combination which gives en- 
tirely satisfactory results. 


KEEGAN CABLE CODE SAVES ONE-THIRD 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 8.—The wonderful new 
cable code invented by a Seattle girl, has created 
a nationwide sensation among exporters, importers, 
bankers and all who use the cables for commercial 
purposes, because of the great saving effected by 
its use, amounting to as much as one-third of the 
entire cable tolls. The inventor is Miss Margaret 
W. Keegan, coding clerk for Frank Waterhouse & 
Co., of this city. Miss 
Keegan worked for seven 
years perfecting the sys- 
tem, which has been pub- 
lished under the title of 








MARGARET W. KEEGAN, 
Seattle Girl Who Has 
Invented Wonderful 
New Code. 





**Keegan’s International 
Three-Letter Code,’’ or, 
more briefly, ‘‘ Keegan’s 
Code.’’ The best codes 
in use heretofore have 
been based upon the five- 
letter system; that is, 
five letters are required 
to express one commer- . 
cial phrase. As all cable companies operating from 
American shores have a uniform regulation pro- 
viding that a cable word shall consist of not more 
than ten letters, it will be seen that only two cable 
cyphers, or two combinations of coded phrases of 
five letters each, can be embodied in one cable 
word. With the Keegan code it is possible not 
only to combine three distinct cyphers, or three 
separate commercial phrases, in one cable word, 
but a tenth letter is allowed, which is cleverly used 
by the inventor of the new system as a check let- 
ter. This feature, which is unique with the Keegan 
system, tells the decoder instantly whether the 
message has been accurately sent or whether it has 
been garbled in transmission. Experts declare 
that this feature, tho incidental, is of the greatest 
value, and is not duplicated in any other code. To 
illustrate its extreme power of condensation, the 
following message: ‘‘Quote us delivered here 700,- 
000 feet 10 by 14 merchantable rough Douglas fir 
in random lengths from 25 to 50 feet’’ would be 
transmitted by the single word ‘‘ Waznudgozt’’ in 
the Keegan code. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just concluded 
arrangements to supply the lumber trade with the 
oe ae Code and will accept orders for it.—Ebpt- 
TOR. 
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HOW ACCIDENTS MAY BE AVOIDED 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 8.—A pocket-size 
booklet entitled ‘‘Safety in the Mill and Woods’’ 
has just been issued by the department of safety 
and industrial relations of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, for distribution among the employees of 
subscriber mills. Couched in simple language and 
effectively illustrated, the booklet presents numer- 
ous suggestions regarding the prevention of acci- 
dents by the taking of ordinary, every-day com- 
monsense precautions by the ‘‘men on the job.’’ 
While one of the most modest, it should prove one 
of the most useful, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s publications. 

In connection with the association’s annual meet- 
ing, on March 16, 17 and 18, it is announced that 
a display of safeguards and first-aid material will 
be exhibited in the Grunewald Hotel Green Room 
under the auspices of the safety department. 
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We Specialize in all kinds of 
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TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Send us your inquiries. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 








Opportunity for 
Sales Engineers 


We have openings for men who can 
think analytically, who have the engi- 
neering viewpoint, who can visualize the 
commercial possibilities of the ‘“Cater- 
pillar” tractor, and who can be keenly 
interested and active in the application 
of this form of motive power to all kinds 
of haulage problems in excavating, road- 
building, surface-mining, lumbering, ore- 
handling, freight-moving, oil-field work, 
ship-building and industrial plants, as 
well as in agricultural work. These men 
must have the pioneer spirit. They must 
have not only the resourcefulness to think 
of cheaper and better methods of moving 
materials but also the ability to work 
them out practically and economically. 

We want men who are now located in 
the sections where there is work for the 
“Caterpillar” to do—men who know the 
conditions, facts and the people in and 
about those localities—men who have es- 
tablished records and reputations for pro- 
ducing results. | 

Men who qualify will be used as sales } 
engineers in various territories. Others i 
of proven ability can be used as sales cor- | 
respondents and sales analysts in our 
main office. 

In replying please give a record of your 
accomplishments, state age and salary 
desired, mention references and if possible 
furnish a photograph. 











Address replies to 


The Holt Manufacturing Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 
Attention of Manager of Methods and Personnel, 
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FOR SALE 
Yellow Pine 


Operation in 
Mississippi 


80,000,000 feet Shortleaf and 20,000,- 
000 feet Hardwood, extra good quality, 
about 100,000,000 feet Shortleaf Pine 


adjoining to be acquired. 
An 8! Band Mill, Planing Mill, Dry 
Kiln, Logging Equipment. 
Reference required. 


Address, “ Attorney” 
Care of American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. J 
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It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 
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THE RED Book 
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Reliable Lumber 


Competent Collection 
Ratings. 


Service. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 
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Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


NEW YORK 
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81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., “Chicago, I. 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 
Oak 








Sound Square 


Edge Mixed 


Timbers, 
Bridge and 
Crossing 

Ein Com Plank 


Grade Stock. 


Mound, Louisiana. 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 


The uniform quality 
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now ready 
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The subject of this article is friction wheels, 
such as are found in all mills. The log slide, band 
mill guide, live rolls and many other things about 
the mill are driven by means of friction wheels of 
some nature or form and as all are subject to 
wearing down to uselessness, refilling becomes a 
necessity. It is then that millmen must either make 
a short cut of the job and thus save machine shop 
bills and delays, or do the usual thing—dismantle 
the friction holders and send to the shop, which 
means much delay and expense. These can be 
avoided by adopting the plan and _ instructions 
herein given and accompanied with ample sketches 
tu make the ‘‘kink’’ understood. 

The bevel friction wheels are refilled differently 
from the straight wheels because all new material 
must be supplied to gain larger diameter in the 
straight-wheel type; but that there is no need of 
taking the entire friction frame down for this work 
will be shown in the following: 
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Fig. 3 

Fig. 1 shows a double bevel friction with a 
solid cast iron bevel wheel in between for turning 
same either backward or forward. When the fric- 
tion paper wheels wear down too far for good work 
or until some part of the metal flanges come in 
contact, instead of taking out the wheel shaft and 
sending the wheels to the shop to be refilled, simply 
loosen up the tie bolts used to compress the paper 
and with a file shank or such like, pry out two or 
three layers of the paper from the two fronts or 
smallest part (shown at AA) in drawing and at 
dotted lines; then push the other layers up against 
the little flanges where the others were removed 
from. Next, add to the back or largest diameter 
(shown at BB) the same number of layers as taken 
out from the front and clamp up again. You then 
have a bevel friction refilled in every way perfect 
and a larger diameter the same as if it had been 
refilled entirely at the shop. This makes a very 
short cut to an otherwise big job, and the trick 
can be made complete in half an hour’s time with- 
out removing the shaft or friction frame. 


Short Cuts im Refilling Friction Wheels 


{By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N C:.] 





A little study of the sketch by the reader and 
all becomes plain sailing. At C is shown the 
cast iron driven bevel and its shaft. The reader 
may wonder how the few new large layers of fric- 
tion paper are placed on the shaft or inside the 
large flange without removing same. In explain- 
ing that, note circular drawing in Fig. 2. This is 
to represent one of the back layers of the paper 
and the little holes near the eye are bolt holes for 
clamping up and of course the bolt ends are with- 
drawn just enough to admit the new paper and 
then put back in place. 

Also note in this sketch the mark showing how 
the circular paper is cut from edge to the eye 
which is made thus for slipping over the shaft 
after which the drawing up tight of the paper and 
bolts prevents any trouble, as this outer edge has 
little if any pulling strain on it. 


To further save machine shop bills and delays 
Fig. 3 shows how these circular rings of any size 
or bevel may be prepared at any saw or planing 
mill from sheets of friction paper which should 
always be kept in stock. This cut shows in section 
the lower part of a drill-press, in fact, the chuck 
and a special home-made tool, with shank to fit 
this chuck. Further, this tool is made into a square 
shaped device, forming a square with a long slot 
reaching from the elbow of same to near its end 
for clamping and adjusting at different diameters 
the cutter, which is a sharp pointed chisel. At D 
is the drill chuck; at E, the holder; at F, the cut- 
ting tool; at G, the friction sheet, and at H, the 
table. 


Now it is plain that when the drill-press is turned 
with its crank, the chuck revolves the cutter, and 
if as in the act of drilling the cutter is slowly fed 
down thru the paper and slightly into the wooden 
table top prepared for the purpose, as many cir- 
culars can be cut as desired and at any bevel or 
size desired to fit any friction-wheel about the mill. 
The millwright may prepare ahead and always have 
his paper cut the desired diameter, and ready for a 
change. 

The writer has known large sawmills to close 
down several days for refilling their friction wheels 
when a little real management or knowledge on the 
subject as described would have saved this delay 
and much expense as well. There are many ways 
and means for doing work or gaining an end and 
there is always an improvement to be had on any 
work in hand. Thought produces these short cuts 
and many times necessity of quick action proves 


the boon. 
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CANADA’S FOREST RESOURCES 


Toronto, ONT., March 8.—Prof. D. C. Howe, of 
the faculty of forestry, University of Toronto, in 
an address on the forestry situation in Canada be- 
fore the Royal Canadian Institute on March 6, 
stated that continued neglect to conserve the for- 
est resources of Canada would have an important 
effect upon the high cost of living. From one-half 
to two-thirds of the forest wealth of Canada had 
been destroyed by fire in the last seventy-five years. 
There were 1,900,000 square miles of forest land 
in Canada, according to his estimate. He advo- 
cated re-investing forestry profits in replenishing 
the merchantable timber supply, pointing out that 
already in British Columbia the Province received 
royalties which advanced as the market price of 
lumber increased above a certain price previously 
agreed upon. He suggested that a certain part of 
such a graduated tax should be invested in the for- 
ests. The lumber industry in Canada in 1917 had 
produced forest products valued at $116,000,000, 
the pulp mills in the same year had produced mate- 
rials to the value of $96,000,000, a total for the two 
of $212,000,000. Forest fires had destroyed the 
saw logs in over 1,000,000 square miles of good 
Canadian forest territory. Ninety percent of these 
fires had been caused by carelessness. This destruc- 
tion was equivalent to about four hundred and 
fifty years’ supply at our present rate of consump- 
tion of about four billion board feet a year. Prof. 
Howe stated that the present forest resources of 
British Columbia would last for three hundred 
years at the present rate of consumption. 





A Huntsville (Ark.) veneer factory purchased a 
large number of walnut stumps in Madison County 
seventeen years ago. Several hundred were not 
shipped, and a number were finally buried in several 
feet of sawdust at the mill in St. Paul, Ark. A 
representative of the company visited St. Paul last 
week and found many of the stumps still in excellent 
condition. As they are very valuable now, they 
will be shipped and manufactured into lumber. 
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BECOMES ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS., March 8.—Irving C. Swan, one 
of the best known among the younger salesmen of 
southern pine, has become assistant sales manager to 
E. J. Hurst, general sales manager of the J. J. New- 
man mills. Mr. Swan came to Brookhaven from 
Krauss Bros. at New Orleans. He succeeded I. C€. 
Goss, resigned, who has retired from the lumber field 
to farming interests in Indiana. Mr. Swan was in 
charge of the Houston office of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co. during the latter part of his six years of 
service with that company. 

The cut of the mills owned by the J. J. Newman 
interests during these times of subnormal output is 
about 150,000,000 feet a year, which makes it one 
of the largest producers of southern pine. Mills are 
located at Hattiesburg, Sumrall and Bude. Mr. Hurst, 
the general sales manager, is esteemed one: of the 
ablest lumbermen in Mississippi and his services have 
been in demand for years by the Hattiesburg Lumber 
Exchange. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Co. also announces the 
appointment of L. J. Hollands as traffic manager, with 
offices at Brookhaven. Mr. Hollands comes from 
Memphis where he was employed in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Illinois Central Railroad for ten years. 





NEW HOT BED WINDOW 


This is the season of the year when the thoughts 
of gardeners, both amateur and professional, turn to 
gardening, and therefore retail lumbermen who cater 
to this trade will be particularly interested in a new 
hot bed window. 

The ‘‘Milcor” Puttyless Hot Bed Window is a new 
feature of the line manufactured by the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. It is a galvanized 
metal frame 4414 by 40% reinforced by %-inch strip 
of wood all around. Spaces are provided for four 
panes of glass, 10 inches by 32 inches, which slide 
into metal grooves and are held in place by copper 
as a protection against breakage of glass from hail 





“MILCOR” PUTTYLESS HOT BED WINDOW 


or other causes. A metal pin at the bottom locks the 
“lass in place. This window is designed for the use 
of farmers and city gardeners who want a window 
complete, ready for mounting. The ‘‘Milcor’’ Puttyless 
Window is provided with hinges to attach to the box. 
The box itself is left to the buyer, to construct any 
height and at any pitch he may desire. The hot bed 
window is compact for shipment and ready to mount 
and is complete with the exception of glass, which is 
not furnished. These windows can be set side by side 
on cold frames for any length desired or that space 
will permit. 

Further details may be secured from the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Co, 
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TELLS OF SOUTHERN OUTLOOK 


St. Louris, Mo., March 9.—“The thing that impressed 
me most among the manufacturers of the South is 
their optimism about the market for southern pine,” 
said G. R. Gloor, of Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., who 
returned today from a trip, which included New Or- 
leans, Hattiesburg, Meridian and Columbus. Mr. Gloor 
is president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Loius. 
Said he: 

They have not been worried at all by the lack of 
demand that has manifested itself in the lumber trade 
within the last few weeks. They claim to have orders, 
most of them, to take care of production for the next 
ninety days. They have no stock ahead outside of 
enough to fill orders, and they have been very badly 
handicapped by the car situation. 

While they realize that the lack of demand has 
caused the market to slip some, they feel that it will 
mly be three weeks or a month before the demand, 
which is bound to come, will begin to assert itself 
Strongly. Some of the smaller operators have some 
lumber in the woods, which they are unable to get out 
on account of the bad weather. They have had ten 
days of nice weather, and with three weeks more of 
it they will be able to get in quite a lot. 

The southern manufacturer is alert to conditions 
thruout the country. and he feels that there is bound 
to be a big demand for lumber, a demand that will far 
exceed the supply. For this reason most of them are 
inclined to hold on to their lumber, and are not in- 
clined to make any concessions to move it, especially 
ro they are financially able to take care of their opera- 

ons, 

Of course, here and there is a manufacturer who 
has some stock to move, and is willing to make a con- 
cession. This is usually lumber that either is on cars 


or at the loading station. But that which is away 
from the railroads, the manufacturers are content 
to hold for a firmer and better market. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 
20 cents each. State number of patent and name of 
inventor when ordering. 

1,329,708. Safety device for circular saws. 
T. Heath and Leon W. Hall, Concord, N. H. 

1,329,870. Logging engine. John S. Wilson, Port- 
land, Ore., assignor to Willamette Iron & Steel Works, 
same place. 


Hiram 


1,330,042. Saw filing tool. Frank Knizek, Doty, 
Wash. 
1,330,123. apparatus. Harry K. 


Log hauling 

Kearney, Lincoln, N. H. 
1,330,287. Cutting tool for wood carving machines. 

Willebald C. Stenger, Chicago, Ill. 


1,330,385. Taper boring tool. Rochus Muden, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1,330,606. Saw sharpening machine. Charles C. 
Osterlund, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

1,330,678. Drum gear for logging engines. Elmer 
W. Bodaly, Cooms, B. (., Canada. 

1,330,940. Stump sawing machine. Arthur Hamil- 


ton, Harrisburg, Ark 
1,530,959. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sandpapering machine. John Siakel, 


a Lumber raft. Norman R. Smith, Eureka, 
alif. 

1,331,279. Saw supporting device. Lars Salvesen, 
Satsup, Wash. 

1,331,295. Logging engine. Harry L. Turney, Port- 
land, Ore. 

1,331,843. Sandpanering machine. Nelson M. De- 


long, Washington, D. 


1,331,949. Boring rails 
Mont. 


George Baldwin, Dell, 





OBITUARY 


FRANK E. NICHOLS, of Onalaska, Wis., died on 
March 1, aged 76. He had been failing for nearly 
a year. Mr. Nichols was the last member of the 
firm of C. H. Nichols & Co., a leading lumber con- 
cern of that region a number of years ago. The 
firm for years operated a large sawmill and owned 
large pine timber holdings along the Black River. 
The business was continued until 1912 when Mr. 
Nichols retired because of advancing age. 














OTTO B. HOLSCHER, senior member of the Bal- 
timore Chair & Furniture Co., Baltimore, Md., died 
on March 6, aged 75. He had been ill since last Sep- 
tember, and retired from the firm last October be- 
cause of his illness. Mr. Holscher came to the 
United States from Germany when eighteen years 
old. He is survived by a widow, one son and one 
daughter. ‘ 





JOHN C. CLARKE, California representative of 
the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, of Portland, 
Ore., died in San Francisco on Feb. 15 after an ill- 
ness of only a few days, though his health had been 
poor for several months. He was born at Hamilton, 
Ont., 43 years ago, and before going with the Willa- 
mette Iron & Steel Works, in 1911, he was in charge 
of the logging of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., 
Eureka, Calif., and was a practical redwood logger. 
He had a large acquaintance among the lumbermen 
and loggers of California and was held in high 
esteem. He leaves a widow and one daughter. 





Cc. D. BURRITT, treasurer and manager of the 
Cadillac Lumber Co., Cadillac, Mich., died at that 
place on Feb, 26. Mr. Burritt had managed the 
affairs of the company since its establishment four- 
teen years ago and was largely instrumental in 
building up its complete plant and extensive busi- 
ness. 





S. Q. LAMM, of Danville, Ill., died Feb. 23 and 
was followed by his wife on Feb. 29. Mr. Lamm 
entered the lumber and planing mill business in 
Danville shortly after the Civil War, with his uncle, 
Harvey Lamm, and J. M. Lamm, the former retiring 
in a few years. He sold his interests in 1878. In 
1880 the firm of S. Q. and E. C. Lamm bought the 
old yard and Mr. Lamm was then in active lumber 
business until about 1905 when his health failed and 
he sold his interests to his brother, E. C. Lamm. 
At the time of his death he was interested with his 
son in the lumber business at Butler, Ind., under the 
name of S. Q. Lamm & Son. 


PAUL JAMES LYNCH, general manager of the 
Blue Jay Lumber Co., Blue Jay, W. Va., died at 
that place, Friday, March 5, of pneumonia, after 
twelve days’ illness. Mr. Lynch, eldest son of P. C. 
and Mary Z. Lynch, was born at Cory, Pa., a little 
more than 28 years ago and entered the business 
immediately after leaving college as assistant to his 
father in the management of the Blue Jay Lumber 
Co.’s extensive operations in Raleigh County, West 
Virginia. P. C. Lynch, his father, was a widely 
known lumber manufacturer, first of Pennsylvania 
and later of West Virginia. He retired nearly two 
years ago, and his son succeeded him as general 
manager, the father continuing as secretary, treas- 
urer and chairman of the executive committee. Al- 
though so young, Paul J. Lynch had already shown 
a remarkable executive ability which bade fair to 
make him one of the leaders of the lumber industry 
if he had lived. He was married only a few months 
ago to Miss Josephine Ellison, of Beaver, W. Va., 
who survives him. 





NELSON P. WHEELER, for many years a leading 
lumberman in northwestern Pennsylvania, and head 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 


Ash Sycamore 
All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER. CoO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY | 





Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood vues 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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of the firm of Wheeler & Dusenberry. Endeavor, Pa., 
died last week at Pasadena, Calif., aged 80. He was 
one of the first men to become interested in lumber- 
ing in his section and in the early days often found 
it necessary to ride horseback between different 
points to supervise his operations. His firm has had 
a large business in white pine and hemlock for two 
generations. He was also interested in banking and 
lumbering operations in the far West. 


CLAUDE CAVERLY, secretary of the Walville 
Lumber Co., Walville, Wash., died Wednesday, Feb. 
25, after a brief illness of pneumonia. 


JESSE L. COATES, pioneer western lumberman, 
of Tacoma, Wash., died at his home there on Feb. 
23. Mr. Coates went to Tacoma in 1882 and at once 
entered the lumber industry. It is said that he built 
the first shingle mill there. He was a native of 
Wisconsin and was 77 years old. He retired from 
active business seven years ago. 

MARTIN SCHUPNER, father of W. W. Schupner, 
department manager of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, died — a long ill- 
ness at his home in Nyack, N. Y., on Feb. 26. Mr. 
Schupner a long time resident of Sieaeck and was 
prominent in political and business affairs in that 
place. He was town assessor for a time, a member 
of the Board of Trustees, the Board of Health, and 
village collector, at various times, and held other 
public offices. Mr. Schupner is survived by a widow, 
his son, W. W. Schupner, and two daughters. 

















Northern Hardwood Lumber 


1000M 4/4 a’ Birch, No. 2 Com, & Btr. 


2/ 
100M 4/4 to 12/4 Soft Elm, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
1 Carload 4/4 and 5/4 Ash, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
ALSO 
No. 3 Com, 4 4/4 » 12/4 Birch 
No. 3 Com. in 4/4 to 12/4 Maple 
No. 3 Com. in 4/4 to 12/4 Soft Elm 
No. 3 Com, in 4/4 to 5/4 Basswood 


Fuller Goodman Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and oe quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes o psec and have Special Department handling 











Export Lumber Shipments. 
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Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W.A. Priddie, 
President. TEXAS Vice-Pres J 














Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
items of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 
and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


Your 
Inquiries 
Solicited. 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 


Dried 











European Exchange Shows Recovery 


It is with considerable pleasure that the business 
world views the continued rise of British exchange, 
and of practically all the European moneys for that 
matter. About the middle of this week the British 
pound was quoted at $3.76, which is a sharp recovery 
from its recent low levels, and the French and Bel- 
gian franc and Italian lire also showed encouraging 
recovery ; and this is regarded as one of the several 
signs that the darkest days are past as regards Euro- 
pean, and more particularly British, trade with the 
United States. 

One of the factors in this encouraging development 
is the agreement last week between Great Britain and 
France not to renew the Anglo-French loan of $500,- 
000,000 issued in the United States in 1915, and that 
steps are being taken to liquidate it. 

The German mark also is rising in value, early in 
the week being quoted at $1.80 per 100 marks as 
against $1.12 a week previous, and this slow but 
steady rise of German exchange, which is expected 
to continue from now on, is looked upon as a sign of 
gradually improving economic conditions in Germany, 
which would be most welcome to the business world 
generally. 


Notes from the British Timber Market 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 14.—Extraordinary prices 
for timber are ruling here. On this account there is 
great caution being exhibited by the brokers, and little 
business is being transacted. The latest c.i.f. prices 
reported for pitch pine are: Prime 3 and 4x9 boards, 
£80 per standard; Rio deals, 3x9, £56 per standard ; 
timber, 30-foot cube, £16 15s., “‘all in,’ per load. Altho 
there is a fair quantity of pitch pine at Glasgow, from 
which east Coast firms are drawing their supplies, 
stocks at all English ports are very low. 

In considering these high prices for pitch pine it 
might be interesting to compare them with prices 
ruling on Baltic wood. These have risen unprece- 
dentedly, to an extent that even the sellers probably 
did not expect only a short time ago. For small lots 
of Baltic 3x9 unsorted red deals, which are urgently 
needed, £52 and even £54 per standard is being paid, 
and £45 is not an unusual quotation for fifth deals. 
Eleven-inch deals have become so scarce that there is 
no market price on them, but quotations of as much as 
£70 have been reported. On the subject of Baltic 
prices, an anomaly is that owing to the scarcity of 
white wood Swedish and Finnish shippers during the 
last year have been asking 15s. to 20s. per standard 
more for it than for red wood, which is a complete 
reversal of the old standard of value. 





American Hardwoods Becoming Very Scarce 


All descriptions of American hardwoods are becom- 
ing very scarce in Great Britain, owing to the ad- 
verse exchange situation greatly restricting the import. 
Satin walnut, hazel pine and oak are in particular de- 
mand, and prices are said to be fully 20 to 25 percent 
higher than those which prevailed only a few weeks 
ago, with the rising tendency still present. ‘The Gov- 
ernment has very small hardwood stocks left for dis- 
posal, and the trade must rely on importation for 
fresh supplies. 

Reports from Sweden state that export sales of 
Swedish wood during 1919 totalled 300,000 standards, 
or 594,000,000 feet, which is considered a very re 
spectable amount considering the high prices that have 
prevailed. Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Spain, Egypt, South Africa and Australia 
have been the principal customers, with the first-named 
of course the largest, altho its merchants lately have 
exercised extreme caution in their transactions. The 
highest prices were realized by the Swedes in Egypt and 
in South America, which markets require special assort- 
ments and consequently have to pay the price. 

A great deal of activity has been evident lately in 
the Finnish timber market as a result of the high prices 
received by the Swedes, and many thousands of stand- 
ards of good Finnish stocks were sold during the last 
week, it is reported. 

Advices received here from Holland say that the 
consumpticn of wood in that country has not been very 
good during the last half year on account of labor dis- 
orders; but as much building is expected to be done 
this year the prospects for the timber trade are good. 
A common complaint heard from Holland is that that 
little country is being overflowed with all kinds of 
merchandise from all over the world without it having 
the opportunity, because of the adverse rate of ex- 
change, of reéxporting. 





Britain Does Not Want Wooden Houses 


Canada has been especially interested in the recent 
movement for wooden house construction in Great 
Britain as a means for meeting the acute housing 
shortage prevailing there, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment has done much toward encouraging such a step, 
in view of the large amount of Canadian lumber which 
would find a ready market should the Mother Country 
decide in favor of wooden houses. But it now appears 
that all such hopes are blasted. At a conference of 
Canadian trade commissioners in the United Kingdom 
recently held at Liverpool, the question of wooden 
houses in Great Britain was fully discussed, and the 
general conclusion arrived at is that very little interest 
is being shown in the erection of wooden houses in 
connection with the housing schemes. On the other 
hand, a very general view seems to be held that wood- 
en houses are much less suitable to the requirements 
and conditions of the country than houses constructed 


of brick, stone, concrete and other materials in gen- 
eral use in England. Some local British authorities 
had expressed their willingness to give the subject 
consideration if advantages in price and other direc- 
tions were sufficiently encouraging, but it has so far 
been impossible, report the trade commissioners, to 
come across any enthusiasm either over the importa- 
tion of standardized wooden houses or the building 
of wooden ones in the country. 

“Regarding the greater utilization of Canadian 
lumber in connection with housing schemes now being 
adopted it is obvious that builders and contractors 
will draw the supplies either from local timber mer- 
chants or leading timber brokers in London and other 
ports,’ remarks the report, ‘‘and it is to these latter 
that the efforts of Canadian lumber exporters should 
be directed.” 

The Canadian trade commissioners have within the 
last few years distributed official pamphlets dealing 
with Canadian structural timbers, Douglas fir, and 
similar subjects among the principal timber importers, 
contractors, engineers, builders and architects thruout 
the United Kingdom, and have done much in addition 
to cultivate the lumber trade between the two coun- 
tries. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 6.—There has been 
a slight improvement in fir export sales here since 
the price was reduced. The Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co., which advanced prices on Jan. 29, $5 on 
merchantable and $10 on clear, later realized that it 
had made a mistake and, at the annual meeting on Feb. 
26, the old prices were practically restored. The ad- 
vance made on Jan. 29, with a stiffening in freight 
rates and a very low exchange rate, all combined, 
slowed down the buying very materially. The new 
price on merchantable and common is $35 base, up to 
June 30, 1920, and on upper grades $70 base. 

The freight rates to the Orient have advanced 
from $35 to $40. Freights are now weaker in the 
Atlantic, which indicates that the tonnage now in the 
Pacific may be left here. This plus the new tonnage 
coming into commission, would shortly make a con- 
siderable volume of tonnage available for lumber. 

Redwood export sales have been small during the 
last week. Australian inquiries for lumber are quiet, 
but there is some inquiry for redwood ties from the 
west coast of South America. Parcel shipments of 
lumber to the United Kingdom are light. 

It is announced that Swayne & Hoyt, a well known 
San Francisco shipping firm, has been named as opera- 
tor of a line of nine Shipping Board steamers, which 
will be put on between the Pacific coast and the east 
coast of South America. 





e °*,2 
Belgium Seeks Huge Quantities of Wood 

According to a cablegram received by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, 
D. C., from the American Consulate at Brussels, Bel- 
gium, offers for a supply of Finnish, Norwegian or 
Swedish pine building lumber have been asked for by 
the Minister of Interior of Belgium, as follows: 7,200,- 
000 linear meters of planed shingles for plinths; 
2,800,000 battens of various dimensions to be cut in 
two for roofs; 3,700,000 battens for ceiling beams and 
partitions; 2,400,000 linear meters of planed mold- 
ing boards for plinths; 600,000 square meters of un- 
hewn scantling; also 5,160,000 square meters of plas- 
tering boards and strips. 

One half of this material is required this year, the 
other half in 1921, to be delivered at Ghent, Antwerp 
or Ostend, the Belgian Government or exporter to fur- 
nish freight. 


Ask Restoration of Export Rates 


New ORLEANS, La., March 8.—A. G. T. Moore, 
traffic manager of the Southern Pine Association, has 
just returned from Washington, where he represented 
the association in the fight to secure restoration of 
the export rates on lumber moving from points east 
of the Mississippi river to the Coast gateways. These 
export rates were cancelled by the Federal Railroad 
Administration over the vigorous protest of the lum- 
ber representatives, the effect of the cancellation 
being to assess the domestic rates on export shipment, 
amounting to an increase which may cost lumber 
shippers approximately $1,000,000 a year on a normal 
movement for export. Lumber originating west of the 
Mississippi and moved to the Coast for export still 
enjoys the export rate, a gross discrimination which 
is especially noticeable at New Orleans, where export 
shipments are assembled from points on both sides 
of the river. As chairman of the export rate com- 
mittee of the South, Mr. Moore, in collaboration with 
the other lumber representatives is preparing to carry 
the fight on appeal before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which resumed jurisdiction with return 
of the carriers to their owners on March 1. Under 
the new railway act, the railroads themselves can 
not, it is believed, restore the export rates without 
sanction of the commission. 

In discussing the case, Mr. Moore remarked : 

The fallacy of Government operation or Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads has been nowhere shown 
more clearly than by the inconsistent, arbitrary and 
discriminative way the Railroad Administration’ dealt 
with export rates. In Section 3 of General Order 28 
of June, 1918, which allowed a horizontal 25 percent 





rate increase on freight generally thruout the country 
the Railroad Administration provided for cancella- 
tion of all export rates and that domestic rates must 
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be collected to the ports on traffic for export. There 
was no complaint about this at the time because of 
war conditions. Later the export rates on lumber 
were readjusted thru port equalization based en an 
accepted “key or pivotal domestic rate.’”’ This does 
not specifically comply with Section 3 but will cost 
the lumber shippers alone $970,000 annually in freight 
paid on their product for export over and above the 
normal export rates. These advances range from 50 
to 100 percent, and being effected only east of the 
Mississippi River, a situation of the rankest discrimi- 
nation against southeastern lumber exporters is 
created. 

It was the view of Railroad Administration officials 
that rates on export traffic in the South would prob- 
ably be restored to an equal basis as between the 
territories, east and west of the Mississippi River by 
the raising of rates west of the river, but they did 
not see fit to give the southeastern carriers an oppor- 
tunity to make their own adjustments. was 
claimed that there had not been time in the twenty- 
six months of Federal contro) to make adjustments 
in both territories but this does not satisfy the ship- 
pers injured as a result of the discriminative adjust- 
ment effected, 

The Government, in the triple capacity of judge 
and jury and executioner, repudiating and construing 
its own orders, regardless of equity and discrimina- 
tion, did not give shipping interests the square deal 
that we feel assured the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will give us just as it did before the night- 
mare of Government operation, wherein pet theories 
of all kinds were foisted upon the suffering shippers 
by individuals clothed with unlimited authority and 
functioning in a quasi operating-judicial capacity. 





OnE of the largest operators on Georgian Bay, On- 
tario, has sold practically his whole 1920 cut for 
export to the United Kingdom at an advance of $12 
to $17 over last year’s prices. This stock formerly 
was sold on the Canadian and United States markets. 
Its sale to the United Kingdom will make a consider- 
able hole in the available supplies for the Canadian 
and United States trade. 





Lumber Clearances from Florida Ports 


PENSACOLA, FLA., March 8.—Exports of lumber from 
the port of Pensacola for the last week were as fol- 
lows: 


Spanish schooner Klosofi, for Barcelona, with 360,- 
000 superficial feet southern pine lumber. 

American steamer Clifford, for Rotterdam, with 40,- 
738 superficial feet southern pine lumber; then to 
— with 585,175 superficial feet southern pine 
lumber. 


American schooner J. Frank Seavy for Cardenas, 
with 293,000 superficial feet southern pine lumber. 

St. ANDREWS, FLA., March 8.—Clearances of lumber 
for the last week were as follows: 

American schooner Coniscliffe, for Mayaguez, with 
281,179 superficial feet southern pine lumber. 

Barge Madison for Havana, with 249,637 superficial 
feet southern pine lumber. 

Cuban schooner Amparo, for Havana, with 44,766 
superficial feet southern pine lumber. 

American schooner Sehome, for San Domingo City, 
with 592,094 superficial feet lumber and deals. 





Vessel Chartering Continues Light 


Steam chartering was light thruout the last week, 
due to the general scarcity of orders, say Lunham & 
Moore, New York ship brokers, in their weekly freight 
bulletin for March 6. There are a limited number of 
coal freights offering, subject to license, but very few 
of any other kind. Coal is very scarce and licenses 
for exporting it are very difficult to obtain. The sup- 
ply of prompt boats is sufficient for current needs, and 
tonnage offers steadily for forward delivery. Rates are 
somewhat off from the recent quotations and the gen- 
eral tendency is more favorable to charterers. 

The sailing vessel market continues quiet, with 
what little business offering confined largely to the 
West India trades. In the long voyage, South America 
and transatlantic trades there is a total absence of 
orders. Rates are quotably steady in the West India 
trades, while in all others they are entirely nominal. 
Unchartered tonnage is at hand in ample supply. 

The following lumber charters have been announced 
during the week: 


Steamer Lake Elkwater, 4,046 tons, Puget Sound to 
Nipe, Cuba, $25. Prompt. 

Unnamed schooner, 700 tons reg., Provincial port to 
the United Kingdom, deals, 300s. 

Schooner Spendrift, Provinces to the United King- 
dom, deals, at or about 300s. 

Unnamed schooner, Gulf to two Windward Island 
ports, 300,000 feet, $26. 





D. C. Harris, foreign trade traffic manager for the 
Cc. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., is one of the organizers of the 
Louisville Foreign Trade Club, which will be composed 
of exporters and importers of various lines in Louis- 
ville and which will endeavor to promote increased 
trade with the Latin and South American countries 
and Europe. 




















Want to Buy 
4-4 LOG RUN 


PLAIN OAK 


We Pay Cash — Inspect at Mill 


Ash, Gum, Hickory 


Write or Wire. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber, S 














Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Specializing in 


TIMBERS 


Valdosta, Georgia 











SPOKANE, WASH., March 6.—The first week of rail- 
road operation under the private owners has seen a 
change for the better as far as the car situation in 
the Inland Empire is concerned. ‘While I understand 
this situation did not exist on the Coast, we certainly 
had a better supply of cars in this district,” stated 
L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. “The local representatives of the railroads say 
they can not promise that the good supply of cars will 
continue, but they are already coming around solicit- 
ing shipments and it will mean a great deal to the 
lumber industry if they can give us plenty of cars.” 

Mr. Case states his office has been receiving many 
grateful responses to the announcement of price cut- 
ting the Weyerhaeusers sent out two weeks ago. “We 
are getting lots of orders and we are continuing to 
fill a good many of them,” he said. 

The annual convention of the International Timber 
Workers’ Union will be held in Spokane the week of 
March 15. The meeting is expected to bring to Spo- 
kane several hundred delegates from Washington, Ore- 
gon and British Columbia. 

Turnover of labor in the lumber industry of the 
Inland Empire is decreasing to a marked degree, ac- 
cording to J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the Timber 
Products Manufacturers and of the Inland Empire 
Employers’ Association. ‘During the year 1919 there 
was a turnover of 46,000 men in the lumber industry 
of the State of Washington,” said Mr. Reynolds. “This 
is approximately 85 percent. The turnover in the 
Inland Empire is estimated at about 18 percent now. 
These figures are very encouraging as the labor turn- 
over used to be much more.” 

The annual convention of the Timber Products Manu- 
facturers of the Inland Empire will be held in the 
employers’ assembly hall on March 10. The Coeur d’ 
Alene Timber Protective Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting March 8 at the same place and the 
annual meeting of the North Idaho Forestry Associa- 
tion will be held March 9. On March 10 4 special 
committee of ten lumbermen will accompany Dr. J. S. 
Kloeber, chairman of the State safety and medical aid 
board, and Ira Lockney, State safety engineer, on a 
tour of inspection of the J. P. McGoldrick mill which 
is now being made into the standard mill of the 
Inland Empire as far as safety devices are concerned. 

With the resumption of operations by the Rose Lake 
Lumber Co., at Rose Lake, Idaho, last Monday, the 
company has opened a handsome new 3-story rooming 
house furnished in modern style with steam heat, 
electric lights, baths and all the features that give 
home comfort and help to make the life of an industrial 
Plant comfortable and attractive to its employees. 
While the planer has been running a double shift all 
winter, the big mill has been closed for improvements 
since last November. 

J. B. Cowan, J. W. Reid and George Causton, of 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, have been in Missoula, Mont., 
during the last week as representatives of the Kootenai 
Valley Commercial Club attending the hearing of the 


forestry department relative to the Callahan Creek 


tract of timber. The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 
offered the highest bid for this timber but the sale 
was held up owing to a ruling of the forestry depart- 
ment which required a mill to be installed at Troy, 
Mont. The purpose of the present hearing is to decide 
whether or not the ruling will stand. R. H. McCoy, 
vice president and general manager of the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Co., is also in Missoula representing 
the lumber company’s interests. 

A war period romance culminated Dec. 11, 1919, at 
Paris, France, when Ralph Englebretson, employed by 
the Rose Lake Lumber Co. at Rose Lake, Idaho, was 
married to Mile. Bertha Le Dinzet, of St. Brienc. Mr. 
Englebretson met his bride while with the 20th Engi- 
neers in France. He was discharged from the army 
in November, 1919, and after a short visit at Rose 
Lake, he retraced his steps to France and was married. 
On their honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs, Englebretson vis- 
ited his relatives in Denmark and Norway and made 
a tour of England before establishing their home at 
Rose Lake. 

The Martin Lumber Co., of Nelson, B. C., has let 
contracts for the cutting of 100,000 posts and quanti- 
ties of poles, in timber which has just been acquired 
in the Slocan Valley, according to a report from Nelson. 

E. W. Eller, superintendent of the Coeur d’ Alene 
mill which has just been purchased by Fred Herrick, 
states that the mill and yards at Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, 
will be in shape to commence operations in six weeks. 
The plant is said to be in excellent condition and the 
power plant is being changed by the installation of 
high pressure boilers, 

Word from Molson, Wash., states that the rejuvena- 
tion experiencec by the lumber industry has resulted 
in the installation of another mill to add to the 
already long list credited to the Molson-Chesaw coun- 
try in northeastern Washington. G. W. Bentley and 
Mark Sautelle have installed a mill on the H. A. 
Stansbury property five miles west of Molson. The 
Baker-Nealy mill, southeast of Molson, has contracted 
for its entire season’s output at a handsome figure. 
Other mills in that district are experiencing similar 
demands for their products. The Osoyoos Lumber Co., 
another new institution, about six miles northwest of 
Molson, began on its log pile of several million feet this 
week, having extensive contracts for flume lumber 
to go to the Okanogan Valley, particularly the new 
Canadian Government project of 10,000 acres being 
laid out along Osoyoos Lake, on the Canadian side, 
north of Oroville. 

J. L. Morton, of the Erie Lumber Co., Erie, Pa., 
paid Spokane a visit and spent the last two weeks 
looking over conditions in the Inland Empire. 

G. A. Lammers, of Stillwater, Minn., who is spend- 
ing the winter in Spokane, returned Wednesday after 
a short visit to Chase, B. C., where he is interested in 
the Adams River Lumber Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Lindsley returned last Sunday 
from a seven weeks’ trip to Florida and Cuba. 











“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can_ ship _floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Biuff, Arkansas 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


































sHavdawood Lumber 

Ate (eilior? Maple Flooring 
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Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


EBarfolomen x! 35t SouthWestern Ave., Chicago. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 24",i0!s"ssti"%_¢z22""" 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 26 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGE 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000F cet 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 


the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Barring the intervention of Providence, Spring, with 
an inevitable resumption of building operations, will 
soon be upon us. A freight advance is not unlikely. 
The dependable stock that we have en route is very 
attractive at the prices we quote. Do you get our lists? 

















CORINTH 


| MISS. 
Headquarters for 
Short Shortieaf 2 x 4. 5 


(9-10-I2 ft) 











Yellow Pine 
SPECIALTY— 


2x A4’s 


PLANING MILLS AT: 
Corinth, Iuka, Booneville, Amory and Burns- 
ville, Miss., Silers, Tenn., and Red Bay 
and Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H.C. Bell Lumber Co. 


Also Short 
Dimension, 
Boards, Small 
Timbers. 




















SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


Makes Them 
Hog¢-Harris 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 


SHORT 


2 


x 


4’s 


x 


4’s 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 








McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2 x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 











TRADE ACTIVE IN COLUMBIA RIVER DISTRICT 





Millmen Predict Enlarged Demand with Spring Opening — Improve Equipment 
to Increase Output—Machinery Orders Tell Same Story. 





PoRTLAND, ORE., March 6.—Howard Jayne, of the 
Willapa Lumber Co., left for the East today, going 
first to Chicago and perhaps to New York, to look 
over the situation. Mr. Jayne suys he is very opti- 
mistic as to the outlook and can not see how prices 
can possibly fall, since there is a strong demand for 
all of the lumber that can be manufactured. His pre- 
diction is a big business and firm values for at least 
a year, which he considers long enough to look ahead. 
“I don’t think there is enough lumber to go around,” 
he says. Mr. Jayne bases his views not alone on per- 
sonal observations but also on reports from various 
sections of the country from men in the lumber busi- 
ness. While Mr. Jayne admits that prices are high, 
he says they have advanced under perfectly natural 
conditions of supply and demand, and the demand 
continues active and is certain to become very heavy, 
he says. Only the car shortage has limited shipments. 

John W. Miller, head of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., 
says that California buyers are coming into the mar- 
ket again stronger than before, and that so far as he 
can see the only effect of the Weyerhaeuser announce- 
ment anent prices was to shut off transit business for 
a time. 

H. L. Kalvalage has returned from a tour into east- 
ern Oregon, where he looked over the pine mills. He 
found many of the mills unable to take on new busi- 
ness for at least sixty days. As for fir, Mr. Kalvalage 
says that business is very good and that he received a 
letter from Omaha stating that there they look for the 
biggest year in lumber that they have ever experienced. 
Denver writes that buyers there are still holding off 
for lower prices, but Mr. Kalvalage says they are mak- 
ing a mistake for he can not see how prices can go 
lower, as the demand increases with the approach of 
the building season. 

A. W. Chatterton, manager of the Jay S. Hamilton 
Lumber Co., says that the. somewhat unsettled con- 
dition of the present will soon turn to firm now that 
the railroads have commenced sending out inquiries 
for material that will be greatly needed. 

O. F. Tipton, manager of the O. R. Menefee Co., says 
that his company is having no trouble moving all of 
its 600,000 feet daily output for which cars can be 
obtained. Purchasing agents of the railroads are in 
the market again, he says, and this will have a 
strengthening effect, for comparatively little lumber 
has been bought by the roads during Federal opera- 
tion. “There is not going to be any reduction in 
prices,’ Mr. Tipton believes. 

J. B. Knapp, of the West Coast Box & Lumber Co., 
says thut the box shook market is very strong and 
indications point to prices being maintained for the 
rest of the year. Purchasers are now contracting at 
present prices for deliveries within the next four 
months, and local buyers are getting active in the fruit 
districts. Some orders have been placed already for 
apple boxes and the mills are reserving the right to 
ship when most convenient. The mills, Mr. Knapp 
says, will be unable to take care of all the require- 
ments for boxes due to the call from districts that 
never before were served from this section. Shooks 
are being shipped into lower California on the &85-cent 
rate, Mr. Knapp says, something never heard of before. 
At the same time the eastern demand is larger. He 
also says there will be a shortage of spruce box lum- 
ber. Prices quoted on apple boxes now are on a level 
with those quoted during the height of the apple pack- 
ing season last year. On account of the scarcity of 
spruce boards the Coast mills are cutting hemlock, and 
these boards are selling at from $40 to $42 f.o.b. at 
the mills. Jack P. Keating, Mr. Knapp’s partner, is 
at present on a tour of California sizing up the situa- 
tion there. 

The Western Crossett Lumber Co.’s mill at Wauna 
has commenced operating double shift because of the 
increased demand for lumber. This is one of the 
larger plants on the river. 

The Donovan-DuBois Lumber Co. is now operating 
the mill recently bought from the Fir Lumber Co., at 
Cascade, Wash., on the upper Columbia and some im- 
provements are being made. W. B. DuBois is the 
manager. Interested in this company is the Murphy 
Lumber Co., which operates logging camps at Deer 
Island and Kerry on the lower Columbia river and 
mills at Yacolt, Wash., and Banks, Ore., and also the 
little Monarch mill in North Portland. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., which has selling offices 
here and mills and logging operations at North Bend, 
Coos Bay, has added 8,000 acres of fine timber to its 
holdings, bringing them up to 30,000 acres. The 
newly acquired 8,000 acres adjoin a body of 7,000 
acres now being logged. The new tract will be opened 
next year, so Philip Buehner, president of the com- 
pany, stated today. The company has one of the most 
complete lumber manufacturing plants in the Pacific 
Northwest and is so situated that it can ship both by 
rail and water. Allan Turner is the sales manager, 

J. H. Davis, of Marshfield, directing head of the 
Oregon Exnort Lumber Co., has closed negotiations 
for the purchase of a large tract of fir and cedar tim- 
ber along the Coquille River from the McDonald estate, 
represented by Miss Mary J. McDonald, of San Fran- 
cisco. The price is said to have been approximately 
$500,000. 

Some five or six years ago, James D. Lacey & Co., 
of Chicago, well known timber land owners and dealers, 
closed their Portland office, retaining their only west- 
ern office in Seattle, then under the management of 
the late Ben. W. Bawden. Portland is now back on 
the Lacey map again, for offices have been reopened 
in the Northwestern Bank Building. A. D. Thrane, 
until recently assistant manager of the Seattle office, 
is in charge. Victor Thrane, from Chicago, has been 
spending a couple of weeks in Portland and on the 


north Coast looking after the opening of the Portland 
office, and his nephew, F. W. Thrane, formerly in the 
Seattle office, later a lieutepant in the spruce division 
during the war, becomes office manager at Seattle, 
under C. A. Lyford, western manager of James D. 
Lacey & Co. 

The single band and resaw mill of the Alsea Lum- 
ber Co., under construction at Glenbrook, Ore., will 
be in operation late in the spring and will have a 
capacity of about one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand feet in eight hours. A. J. Lustig, the Portland 
mill designer with offices in the Lewis Building, de- 
signed the mill. He is also helping lay out the plans 
for the new planing mill and dry kilns for the Prince 
Rupert Lumber Co., of Prince Rupert, B. C., of which 
E. F. Duby is manager. Mr. Lustig is also helping 
President Russell Hawkins and Manager H. Kirk, of the 
Whitney Co., get into running shape the plant at 
Garibaldi, Ore., on Tillamook Bay, that was nearly 
completed by the Cummings-Moberly Lumber Co., and 
recently taken over by the Whitney Co. A mile and a 
half of dredging is to be done to permit of deep water 
shipments. Mr. Lustig is making plans for the re- 
building and enlarging of the plant of the Knappton 
Mills at Knappton, Wash., in which will be put a big 
edger, air lift trimmer, sorting works, live rolls, an 
additional resaw ete., nearly doubling the capacity. 
Much of this work will be done while the mill con- 
tinues to operate. N. D. Gaylord, an experienced mill 
builder, has charge of the construction work. 

Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, Ill., president of the 
Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Ore., came up from 
his winter home at Pasadena, Calif., and spent a couple 
of days this week in Portland in conference with 
Myron C. Woodard, vice president and manager of the 
company. 

Lyle M. Noll, manager of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, was in Portland today with Dave H. 
Cale, Spokane representative of the company, and 
A. J. Wartes, who has charge of the concern’s Seattle 
office. Together they are visiting some of the pine 
and fir mills. 

A, J. Lustig is making plans for a number of changes 
and improvements at the plant of the Carlisle-Pennell 
Lumber Co., at Carlisle, Wash. The sawmill is being 
rebuilt, the sorting works lengthened and the power 
plant enlarged. Last year Mr. Lustig planned a num- 
ber of improvements and changes in the company’s 
Onalaska (Wash.) plant, including the electrifying 
of a large part of it. This work is now completed. 

George M. Duncan, of the Duncan Lumber Co., Port- 
land, and president of the Luedinghaus Lumber Co., 
Dryad, states that operations are continuing steadily 
at Dryad and that on March 15 the mill of the Meskill 
Lumber Co. at Meskill, four miles from Dryad, will 
start sawing. Mr. Duncan is interested in this concern 
also, and the output of both mills is marketed by the 
Duncan Lumber Co., which recently opened an office 
in Minneapolis in charge of R. S. Smith, who is par- 
ticularly familiar with the railroad and industrial 
lumber buying trade of that section. J. L. Jackson, 
manager of the Duncan Lumber Co.’s Chicago office, 
will be in Portland in a few days to confer with Mr. 
Duncan. 

The Smith-Powers Logging Co., Marshfield, Ore., has 
recently added two 11x13 Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works yarders to its logging equipment. 

The Whitney Co., for its new operations on Tilla- 
mook Bay, made necessary by its buying the plant of 
the Cummings-Moberly Lumber Co., at Garibaldi, has 
purchased the necessary logging equipment for the 
ultimate development of a 6-side operation requiring 
twenty donkey engines. They have standardized en- 
tirely on Willamette Iron & Steel Works equipment. 

A. G. Labbe, vice president and manager of the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works, leaves next week for 
New Orleans, La., via San Francisco. While in the 
South he will attend the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association and visit some of the principal 
southern pine lumber manufacturing centers. He 
states that the Willamette has more unfilled orders 
on its books now than any time in its history. At one 
time it had orders for eighty machines on its books, 
but it has more than that now, and there is every 
indication that the demand will keep up. One diffi- 
culty the concern is now experiencing is to secure steel 
from eastern mills as promptly as needed, 

D. J. Peterson, of the D. J. Peterson Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, and his son J. H. Peterson were in 
Portland a few days this week, coming north from 
San Francisco, on a visit to the lumber making regions 
of the West. While here they were entertained by 
Capt. C. C. Patrick, of the Patrick-Anderson Corpora- 
tion, wholesale lumbermen. Young Mr. Peterson 
served during the war under Capt. Patrick in spruce 
airplane lumber inspection and distribution work in 
the East. 

Charles E. Elmquist, of St. Paul, traffic counsel of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, who is 
in Washington, D. C., much of the time, has been 
spending several days in Portland in conference with 
Secretary A. W. Cooper. Donald Conn, of Minne- 
apolis, traffic expert of the Shevlin interests, including 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., is also in Portland 
this week on one of his frequent visits. 

Tom A. McCann, manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
Bend, Ore., and president of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, spent a day in Portland this 
week enroute to California, accompanied by Mrs. Mc- 
Cann, for a stay of a week or ten days. 

Charles R. Wisdom, in charge of the sales of the 
Red River Lumber Co. at its San Francisco office, was 
renewing old acquaintances in Portland this week, as 
was also A. H. Huebner, manager of the Cascade Lum- 
ber Co., North Yakima, Wash. 
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Trailers are a success in our lumber yard because 
they save time. The driver is on the road with one 
while the other is being loaded. The loading can be 
done carefully and exactly, and the load made ready 
for the driver’s return. Of course, the ideal condition 
is having the whole load from the same pile, but this 
is not always possible. We have found that two men 
can easily push a light, half loaded 4-wheeled trailer, 
and we therefore use 4-wheeled trailers up to 2-ton 
capacity. 

However, when the load exceeds two tons, man 
power is not the best method of moving it from pile 
to pile. We use a horse and dolly when shifting is 
necessary, in conjunction with two 5-ton semitrailers. 
These semitrailers are most efficient when they can be 
coupled and uncoupled easily and quickly, and we 
have found that the best method for doing this has 
been adopted by the Trailmobile. By using a Trail- 
mobile fifth wheel the load can be picked up in two 
minutes or an empty trailer can be dropped in less 
time. This fifth wheel eliminates all jacking. Also 
the driver can back in from an angle and has a foot 
and one half leeway. He does not have to make any 
connection, as that is done 


THE JACK-KNIFE FEATURE CAUSES THE LOAD TO SLIDE OFF, NOT DROP OFF 


can drop on a 10-ton load in twenty minutes. To dis- 
charge a long load the driver throws or rolls the timber 
off the side. Again the Trailmobile people have been 
successful and have built a good pole trailer. 

Slowly we are trying to standardize our equipment 
and we hope to accomplish this with some good make 
of reliable truck and Trailmobiles. 

[The above letter gives the experience of Church E. 
Gates & Co. of New York City, in operating Trail- 
mobiles manufactured by the Trailmobile Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. It is a splendid testimonial to the 
efficiency of Trailmobiles and shows how splendidly 
trailers facilitate lumber delivery. 

There is one point about this equipment which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to call attention to. 
That is the jack-knife feature of the semitrailmobile. 
This device, which is new, makes it possible to dump 
lumber quickly and successfully from the Trailmobile 
and at the same time does not damage the lumber. In 
one of the accompanying illustrations a load is shown 





automatically, except to r 
fasten a safety chain. The 
fifth wheel also has a 
lifting feature. The bot- 
tom plate semitrailer is 
lifted a little, which frees 
the jacks from the ground. 
They are then readily kneed 
out of the way. These 
jacks are all that they 
should be, very simple and 
strong. They can be ad- 
justed if necessary, but un- 
der the ordinary conditions 
in our yard adjustment is 
not necessary. 

The horse rig we use for 
shifting these semitrailers 
is a 2-wheeled dolly. It 
works on the Trailmobile 
principle which eliminates 
any waste of time in coup- 
ling or uncoupling. 

There is another Trail- 








ebite co. 








D. F. McCullough, Gen’l Mgr. 


Columbus, Miss. 





Daily Capacity, 
125,000 Feet, 





We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi. 


















C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


PINE MILLS AT: 
Meridian, - Miss. 
Pachuta, - Miss. 
Shubuta, - Miss. 
Beatrice, - Miss. 
West King 
Junction, Miss. 
Lisman, - la. 
HARDWOOD 
MILLS AT: 
Beatrice, - Miss. 
Battle, - - Miss. 


Long and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine, Red 
and Sap Gum, 
Red and White 
Oak, and Poplar 


Addressall Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 























Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


| ae 

! 1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 





Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwoor’. Co. 
LAUREL, MISS. 








mobile feature which is a 
great time saver, for we 
dump most of our loads 


aene oO ad York. ‘“ ane JUST AS THE 
railmobile automatically SE 3ILE 
dumps the lumber. From SEMITRAILMOBILE, 


our point of view a lumber LING 

rig that can not dump is 

not a success and therefore we are enthusiastic about 
the Trailmobile dumper. Both our 4-wheeled and 
semitrailers are equipped with the dumping device. 
We assume it is not necessary to go into details of 
construction. What we like about this dumper is 
that it works and works well. The truck is not 
strained and, more important, the lumber is not in- 
jured but dumps in a neat pile five feet wide. 

Of course we do not use a dumper for long lumber, 
that is timber over twenty-eight feet long. For this 
we use a pole trailer. The timber is loaded with a 
derrick. Our foremen are fond of saying that they 


THIS SHOWS THE COUPLING MECHANISM AND JACKS AS THEY APPEAR 
TRUCK IS READY 
NO LABOR IS REQUIRED TO MAKE THE COUP- 


TO BACK IN TO COUPLE UP TO THE 


which has been practically dumped from the trailer 
and the principle can be very easily understood from 
that illustration. When the center of the load passes 
the rear axle the semitrailmobile jJack-knifes, wita the 
result that there is no tendency to lift the tractor in 
dumping and there are no damaging strains. The load 
slides off and it does not drop. This feature tends to 
decrease the danger of injury to the lumber being 
unloaded. When the lumber is unloaded the rear part 
of the trailer is quickly and easily put back in place, 
where it is locked until again released.—EpiITor.] 














THIS RIG IS USED TO MOVE THB TRAILMOBILE AROUND THE YARD 





B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 


pe in Dimension, Siding 
Straight or ? “a 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 


Give us a chance to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 











JACKSON, MISS. 
sso 
C We wish OAK 
to Secure 
Contract on GUM 


1" Log Run Qtd. Red and White Oak. 
2" No. | Com. & Btr. Quartered Gum. 


For particulars address, 








MERIDIAN, 
MISS. 


_ MERL LUMBER CO., 


7 


Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO POPL AR 


A SPECIALTY 








Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 
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ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 

Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 

The Best grades. 

Cypress District Burton- Swartz 
QGpress C9 of Florida 


Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 
a n Calicited 


eet. orresp 


Perry, Fix. 














Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
Cypress LUMBER 
Shingles and Lath 


New York City 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















We Sell 
Lumber 


and want connections with millmen 
who specialize manufacturing but who 
need someone to sell their product. 


Our experience covers 
Yellow Pine, Cypress, 
Gum and Hardwoods. 


Grah Heard 
Aycock-Holley *Buidins 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA JLumber Co. 


The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less thana 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest 
card users compliment the 
skill and care exer- 
cised in engrav- 
ing a Wiggins 
Plate by using 
Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. 
Ask for tab of 
specimens; 
detach them 
one by on> 
and observe 
their clean-cut edges and general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 




















OTEEL COMPANY 


LJ 
PITTSBURGH .CA 
SHER BUILOING 
HICAGO 











1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 








THE WOODS pang the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including “‘TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 7.—The demand for both hardwoods and 
southern pine increased in the local market last week, 
as a result of a sudden improvement in the weather 
that permitted the beginning of many building opera- 
tions which were being held back. The increased 
demand was specially noticeable In the southern pine 
market. The demand for hardwoods from manufac- 
turers continued steady. If the weather continues as 
it is the demand for southern pine should show a con- 
stant gain. According to contractors, residence re- 
modeling will be the feature of this year’s construc- 
tion work, as there is a marked tendency on the part 
of property owners to remodel property and make 
it fit for occupancy, rather than wreck the buildings 
and erect new residences on the same sites. More 
building permits were issued by the city building in- 
spector last month for “repairs, alterations and addi- 
tions” than for any other classification. The amount 
of work called for by the permits in this classification 
was greater than that of any other classification, with 
the exception of fireproof buildings, and even exceeded 
the amount of new residence building. The majority 
of the houses being remodeled are being made into 
doubles, or duplexes, and a number of them into four- 
apartment flats. Prices on both hardwoods and south- 
ern pine have shown further increases during the week. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 10.—Favorable weather conditions have 
enabled hardwood mills to make some headway in clean- 
ing up old orders, altho they are not in position to take 
on very much new business. Price levels on oak 
boards have changed very little in the last two weeks 
while there has been considerable advance in the 
upper grades of sap gum. 

The feature of the week has been oak timbers which 
are coming out of the low level they have maintained 
for some weeks and advancing to a point in keeping 
with boards. This advance is coming about rapidly 
and served somewhat to hold up orders from rail- 
roads. 

The inquiries for timbers indicate that spring build- 
ing is well under way and buying is more rapid be- 
cause of improvement in the transportation situation. 
Railroads are getting practically nothing, due to the 
fact that they still cling to the old system of sending 
out offers instead of accepting the market as it is. 
Some hardwood men frankly state that they hope the 
railroads will stay out until summer weather, when 
production can be increased to a point where a runa- 
way market can be guarded against. 

The market generally is hardening on a basis of 
present high levels, but there is no way of telling how 
long it will last. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 9.—The newspapers of Milwaukee and other 
large industrial centers of Wisconsin are filled with 
comment concerning the adverse effect upon the build- 
ing movement of high costs, the result of the exorbi- 
tant demands of union labor, which proposes even 
further material advances in wage scales to take 
effect May 1, when new contracts are usually signed. 
As might be expected, the statements have piqued 
labor leaders. J. J. Fleming, secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Building Trades Council, in a published state- 
ment takes umbrage at the nature of comment. He 
admits that bricklayers and masons were raised from 
80 cents to $1.25 an hour on March 1, and that the 
scale for painters is $1.25; carpenters, 80 cents; 
plumbers, $1.25, with a $1 minimum in early prospect 
for those now below that figure. 

Lawrence J. Koerble, of the John Schroeder Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, points out that the greatest trouble is 
not the price of materials but the difficulty of getting 
them at all. The curtailment of lumber and wood- 
working industries during the war is now beginning 
to show its full effect. Millwork is scarce because fac- 
tories are running on old orders, and the shortage of 
rolling stuck is so acute that it is almost impossible 
to get material shipped after it is manufactured. 

Building operations in Milwaukee during February 
showed an increase of more than 100 percent over the 
same month last year. The number of permits issued 
in the month just closed was 1,420, with an aggregate 
value of $1,173,273, while in 1919 the number of per- 
mits was 781 and the value $466,601. The first two 
months this year were three times larger than the 
same period of 1919. 

It is recognized that a most serious situation will 
develop in Milwaukee and thruout Wisconsin in the 
next two to six months unJess something is done to 
relieve the most acute shortage of housing accommoda- 
tions in all history. It is hoped that the suspension 
of industrial work may create a labor supply not only 
adequate to take care of needs for dwelling construc- 
tion but at a price that will make such construction 
Possible. 

The Milwaukee Association of Commerce is consid- 
ering a plan to organize a $1,000,000 corporation to 
build homes codperatively. The preliminary plan calls 
for the construction of 4- to 8-room houses, which can 
be built for $3,700 to $4,150 at present costs. A 
tentative prospectus will be ready March 15. 

Rufus D. Scoon, director of the State free employ- 
ment office at Superior, Wis., says that never in the 
history of the office has there been such great demand 
for woodsmen as since March 1. Practically every 
lumber company operating in northern Wisconsin is 
filing large orders. Unfilled requirements are equiva- 


lent to three thousand men. Employers are offering 
$70 a month for swampers and $80 for sawyers and 
general men, for a day of about eight and a half 


hours. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 9.—Members of the trade insist that there 
are still far more orders in circulation than can be 
accepted for prompt shipment from the limited stocks 
available, and that, because of this condition, the tone 
of the market is quite strong, with a further upward 
tendency. Members of the trade pronounce the situ- 
ation thoroly healthy except in respect to production 
and stocks, which continue abnormally light. Export 
demand is reported rather more active but there is 
very little increase in hardwood exports for the reason 
that there is very little high grade oak, ash and gum 
available. These are the woods for which most of 
the foreign inquiries are being received. 

The General Lumber Co., which has been in business 
in Memphis for a number of years, has been succeeded 
by the Erskine Williams Co. (Inc.) The new com- 
pany is, in effect, a reérganization of the old one and 
has the same capital stock, $25,000. Mr. Williams 
is secretary-treasurer and general manager and Offices 
are in the Randolph Building, occupied by the old com- 
pany. Other officers are: George F. Kerns, of the 
George F. Kerns Lumber Co., Chicago, president; A. 
H. Murray, local attorney, vice president. The firm 
will conduct a general wholesale lumber business and 
has already the output of two hardwood mills to 
offer. It is making arrangements to add other mills 
from which the output will be taken. Mr. Williams 
has just succeeded in reiérganizing the business into 
the Erskine Williams Co. (Inc.) He bought out the 
interest of J. S. Bailey in the General Lumber Co. 


last July. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 10.—Millard S. Burns, as chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, made a notable object lesson argument be- 
fore the International Waterways Commission last 
week. It was in the form of a large diagram, show- 
ing first a barge-canal boat, one of a tow of a steamer 
and three consorts, carrying 2,250 tons, with eleven 
men in the crew. Following this was a lake boat 
equipped for ocean business, now in Buffalo, which 
carries 4,250 tons, less than twice this tow capacity, 
but which required a crew of 39 men and costs $620 
a day to operate. His comment is that the St, Law- 
rence canal can be built, but the Erie barge canal 
would beat it out of sight for business. 

Buffalo building permits were on a somewhat larger 
scale last week, numbering fifty-three, with total costs 
of $171,000. G. Elias & Bro. have a permit for an 
addition to their mill at a cost of $7,000. Henry E. 
Mallue & Bro. have filed plans for an addition to their 
planing mill at a cest of $7,500. Building permits 
here for February numbered 131, with costs of $401,- 
000. This compares with 227 permits and $320,000 
the same month last year. The first two months of 
the year aggregate $1,064,000, a gain of 102 percent 
over the same time in 1919, when the total was 
$526,000. 

The supply of lumber at Port Arthur, Tex., owned 
by the Italian Government, and acquired a short time 
ago, has been bought by Frank T. Sullivan. His as- 
sociate, Frank McNeil, has gone there to look over the 
stock and make shipments. 

Col. Knowlton Mixer, who has been several years 
abroad in charge of Red Cross work, is to return to 
this country on March 19. He has sold out his in- 
terest in Mixer & Co., and will make his home in Balti- 
more in future. 

The village of Arcade, Wyoming County, is trying 
to interest the United States Finance Corporation of 
New York to build twenty-five houses in that village 
under a plan proposed by the chamber of commerce. 

William J. Kunzie, president of the real estate 
board of this city, has been selected as chairman of 
the United States Housing Corporation for the erec- 
tion of homes on Government property at Erie, Pa. 
It is estimated that the Government work to be car- 
ried out at Erie during the next year will amount to 
more than $5,000,000. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 9.—There was a lighter demand for many 
of the hardwoods last week, but the scarcity of stocks 
and the continued excess of the demand over the 
marketable supplies served to maintain prices. Just 
when there seemed to be full acceptance by builders 
that the statistical position of lumber did not warrant 
expectation of lower prices for any of the hardwoods 
this summer, and construction plans were developing 
most encouragingly, comes the walkout of carpenters. 
This demand was made about a month ago, and there 
has been hesitation in the construction circles ever 
since, as no one could foresee the outcome, and the 
situation has been reflected in a contracted demand 
for lumber of the construction grades. 

Demand from the manufacturing industries has 
been steady, particularly so from furniture and truck 
factories, and fairly so from the planing mills, which 
are having increased demand for finish of all kinds 
from builders operating outside the Master Builders' 
Association, and who have acceeded to the wage de- 
mand. 

There have been a number of new inquiries from 
the export trade. It develops that there is need of 
oak, ash, red gum and poplar in Cuba, and certain 
South American countries, notably Brazil and the 
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Argentina, and as the facilities for operating in that 
trade are better than those in the European market, 
considerable lumber is said to have been made ready 
for shipment across the Gulf. Inquiries from across 
the Atlantic are mainly in the nature of soundings 
taken of the situation in the industry here, and altho 
they disclose a latent demand they do not give promise 
of early development. They must await more favor- 
able exchange rates and cargo space allotments. 

The price situation remains strong, with no impor- 
tant changes in the levels of last week, but no develop- 
ment of concessions in either the hard- or the soft- 
woods. Stocks are still so low that it will take con- 
siderable reduction from even present demand to send 
the manufacturers of hardwoods into the market after 
buyers. 

The transit car trade here is perturbed by the re- 
cent ruling of the expiring Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration, that the $10 a day storage charge should 
remain effective until June 1, when it would be left 
to the managements of the roads whether to continue 
it or to abrogate it. The continuance of this charge 
and the uncertainties attending the movement of tran- 
sit cars by the changing situation in different markets 
are said to have reduced the number of cars actually 
moving in that trade. Now, when there had arisen a 
faint hope that the charge would be lifted at least by 
April 1, that end of the trade finds it is in for at 
least two months more of hardship. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 9.—Conditions in the local lumber field are 
generally good. Milder weather is improving the 
building situation and demand for building material. 
The hardwood market is very active, and while in- 
quiries slumped off around the first of the month, they 
are picking up again and orders are coming freely. 
Production is showing steady increase, altho concerns 
which are operating day and night and buying con- 
siderable outside lumber report that their stocks have 
been showing steady losses instead of gains, due to 
heavy shipping. Prices are firm and show no decline 
whatever. Labor supply is good and car supply is 
better than had been anticipated. Veneers are very 
active, this also being very true of panels and glued- 
up stock. 

The Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville and New Albany, 
has entered a team in the Industrial Baseball League 


for the 1920 season, and expects to have a very fair 
pennant chance, as the company has over seven hun- 
dred men at the two plants and a number of excellent 
athletes, including some real ball players. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 9.—While the demand for lumber last week 
was not so strong as it has been, due to the fact that 
many of the large buyers have been fairly well sup- 
plied, there is still considerable activity in the trade, 
with prices holding firm and with no indication of an 
early reduction. 

Paul W. Luhring, secretary and treasurer of the 
Luhring Lumber Co., who suffered an attack of in- 
fluenza, following the death of his wife several weeks 
ago, is now out of danger and probably will be able 
to return to his work within a short time. 

The Goshen Housing Corporation at Goshen, Ind., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 
and will start at once to erect houses in Goshen to 
meet the present demand. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 8.—The most important announcement in 
lumber circles in this vicinity during the week was 
that of the recent purchase by the J. W. Wells Lumber 
Co., of Menominee, of a tract of 14,000 acres of valu- 
able timber land in Iron County, Mich. The purchase 
price is announced as $500,000. The tract is five 
miles north of Iron River and it will be necessary to 
build a logging road to connect with the railroad. It 
is the best and last block of hardwood timber that is 
available for manufacture in Marinette or Menominee. 
It is estimated that there are more than 100,000,000 
feet of saw log timber and that it will take the com- 
pany over five years to cut the timber, but on account 
of other extensive holdings the company will not have 
to operate this tract for ten or fifteen years yet. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Co. is building two wings to 
its present commodious office here, in order to accom- 
modate the larger office staff. One wing wii be 16 by 
40 and the other will be 16 by 30 feet. 

Northern Wisconsin loggers have had a good season 
in spite of the labor shortage and too much snow in 
some localities. Some have already banked or skidded 
their entire cut and will soon break camp. 




















The 
changed, 
country indicate a slight lull in new orders. 
however, probably is of no special significance, for 


general situation remains practically un- 
altho reports from some sections of the 
This, 


everything indicates a very active building season. 
The supply of shop lumber continues far below the 
demand. Reports from Kansas City, Mo., indicate 
that this has become an acute problem with some of 
the mills there. The shortage of hardwoods and ad- 
vancing prices are noticeable factors. Veneered doors 
are practically unobtainable. 


The Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, announces 
that its policy of price protection, which has been in 
operation for six months, will be continued during 
March, April and May, and that all orders accepted 
during that period will be filled at the prices listed 
in the company’s market bulletin No. 911, subject to 
the usual contingencies of strikes, raw material sup- 
plies and other causes beyond its control. 


There has been reported from the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
district a slight curtailment of activity in the mills, 
due to the threat of a strike or walkout of union 
carpenters following a refusal of employers to grant 
a 33 percent increase of wages, altho offering an ad- 
vance of 20 percent. Naturally, a break of this sort 
would tie up practically all building projects and 
interrupt the distribution of every kind of finish, and 
seriously hamper operations of the factories. The 
planing mills of this district have had a good win’er, 
and the demand for their products has enabled them 
to keep a large number of men employed regularly, 
and to accumulate some stocks in regular sizes. But 
these stocks are lighter than they ordinarily would 
be because so much time has been given to the manu- 
facture of special work going into the higher cost 
houses which have featured construction for some 
time. Therefore the factories do not wish any tie up 
of building. The demand for houses, however, is so 
creat, and the Build Your Own Home movement has 
been given such momentum thruout the Ohio valley, 
that belief is strong that an adjustment with labor 
will be effected before the construction season is fully 
opened. Therefore, the Norwood Sash & Door Manu- 
facturing Co. is going forward with its plans for ex- 
tension of its manufacturing facilities by the addi- 
tion of a building 58 by 103 feet, estimates for which 
are to be opened March 11; while the Charles S. 
Ferris Lumber Co. has been organized with $50,000 
capital to take over the yards and mills of the estate 
of Charles S. Ferris and expand the output of doors, 
sash, blinds and moldings. J. H. Ferris, who has 
had charge of the business since the death of Charles 
S. Ferris, will be the president. 


Sales managers at Kansas City (Mo.) plants say 
they find buyers a little more inclined to “stop, look 
and listen.” In consequence, inquiry has not been so 
strong recently. The plants, however, have enough 
business on hand at present to keep them running 
full time and hopes are expressed that the situation 
soon will clear up and that business will continue to 
come in fast enough to keep the plants operating on 
full time. The problem of getting shop lumber is a 
serious one, and as a result of advances millwork 
plants were forced to mark prices up again March 1, 


the increase amounting to as much as 15 percent on 
doors. The hardwood situation is bothering the sash 
and door men more than anything else. Veneered 
doors are practically unobtainable, they say, and 
hardwood flooring nearly as hard to get. Sales man- 
agers say there is very little stuff going into stock. 
Commercial building construction is taking practically 
the entire output of the plants. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
already are doing a lot of estimating for new con- 
struction in the cities. It runs now more to business 
buildings and apartment houses than to residences, 
but the volume of building is fully five times as great 
as a year ago. Country trade is slow in developing, 
but reports indicate that it will be good later on. The 
widely announced move to stabilize the lumber mar- 
ket seems to have stimulated plans for new buildings, 
but for the present has not materially helped buying. 
In fact, it has rather tended to conservatism in 
buying. 

The demand for doors and millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., 
shows some increase and in a few instances a 
greatly improved trade over a year ago is reported. 
3usiness is fully equal to the amount at that time 
with all the local mills and they are anticipating a 
big increase within the next few weeks. 


Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men continue to 
maintain an attitude of decided firmness as far as 
quotations on the products which they handle are con- 
cerned, with the inquiry active enough, and contractors 
going about on a hunt for materials to enable them 
to proceed with operations when no longer inter- 
fered with by the weather. Some talk is heard about 
operators suspending their projects until the cost of 
materials comes down, but as new houses are in brisk 
demand at the figures which the builders ask, the 
holding back will probably amount to nothing more 
than talk. 

The San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork 
plants are busy, with much new building work in 
view. Door factories in the Bay region are very 
busy. Finished door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills have more business than 
they can take care of and are making good eastern 
shipments. Sash and door cut stock is in big demand 
and there is a fair supply of cars. The pine box shook 
outlook is good and production will be rushed. 





RETAIL COMPANY REORGANIZED 


SovutH BEND, IND., March 8.—The National Lumber 
Co., of this city, retailer of lumber, sash and doors 
and manufacturer of interior finish and general mill- 
work, has recently undergone a reorganization insofar 
as the personnel of the company is concerned. The 
interests of F. E. MacDonald and Mrs. Effa Wayne 
have been purchased by J. W. Paxton and J. I. 
Pavey. Mr. Paxton remains as president of the com- 
pany and Mr. Pavey has become its general manager 
and secretary. Mr. Pavey previously was secretary 
of the South Bend Lumber Co., of this city, and he 
with Mr. Paxton owned a 50 percent interest in that 
company, but they have now closed out their interest 
in this yard. 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
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Southern Hardwoods 


and Pj 
Cypress shortleat Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it's Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 
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The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA. 
Poplar, G 
YELLOW FINE, o's. c-= 
R. R. Johnston, Manager. 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


W.E.Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish 
and other 


Dressed Stocks; 


Dimension a Specialty 


W.E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


709-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 














We invite 
your future 
inquiries. 
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Ouality Service 


Two Big Factors Today 


in our organization and retail dealers will be 
well pleased with both when they rely upon 
us for 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on your next order. 


W. L. Shepherd & Co. 


\ MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 








Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any [with or 
without Bark 


You Will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., 


HAMMOND, LA. 


Ltd. 
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Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu & o> Lumber 
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Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 














WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA, 


Manufacturers of 


Y Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
GANDY, LA. 






Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


YELLOW PINE 


Poi &F LONG LEAF 
oltevent ‘avre 
endo, Lewsber Co. Yard Stock 


Louisiana Dimension to Finish 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building y 
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Big Value YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 
Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd., W=STLAKE- 
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HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








‘om America’s Lumber Centers. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


March 6.—The return of the railroads to private 
control is expected to appreciably relieve the car situa- 
tion in the Northwest, according to local lumber manu- 
facturers. It is expected that under private manage- 
ment the roads will pay more attention to the needs 
of- the lumber industry and avoid the mistakes made 
by the Government in car distribution. No immediate 
relief is expected but a slow and sure improvement in 
conditions is anticipated. 

Installation of a new power plant to replace the pres- 
ent equipment has been begun by the Puget Sound 
Lumber Co. at the company’s mill on Commencement 
Bay. The new equipment will be of the most modern 
type and will largely increase the capacity of the 
mill. The plant has been shut down while the re- 
placement is being made and will resume operations 
towards the end of the month. The new equipment 
will cost between $25,000 and $30,000 to install. 

Norman F. Coleman, of Portland, president of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, was the guest 
of the local auxiliary the evening of March 3. Mr. 
Coleman was the principal speaker at the meeting and 
in his address discussed the problems of the lumber 
manufacturer from the angle of both employer and 
workingman. He urged closer codperation between 
the workers and the mill owners and a broader outlook 
on the problems facing them. An entertainment was 
given in honor of Mr. Coleman. Musical selections 
and an address by Rev. Frank Ryer of Tacoma, who 
welcomed Mr. Coleman to the city, were the principal 
items. On March 4, Mr. Coleman visited the plant of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and was shown 
over the mill by Everett G. Griggs, president of the 
firm. 

George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., who returned from an eastern trip recently, 
declared that unprecedented business activity is being 
shown thruout the East and middle West and that 
high prices have had little or no deterrent effect on 
the development of industry. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 6.—The car shortage is having more effect 
on lumber prices than any other single factor. While 
there has been a falling off in inquiries all of the mills 
have plenty of good orders booked ahead for some 
time. Timber orders are being booked at $12 over 
list B, dimension at $20; shiplap and boards, $22; 
drop siding, $45; flat grain, $50, and vertical grain, 
$55. Lath are quoted at $15 and shingles are strong 
at $5.65 for stars. 

S. A. Agnew, his brother Jay Agnew, and Walter 
Copping, all lecal capitalists, have acquired the con- 
trolling interest in the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co. 
Mr. Agnew has been with the Eastern concern as 
superintendent for years, and while no change will 
be made in the management for the present, ultimately 
a new board of directors will be elected. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 6.—A better car supply for the Bellingham 
territory seems likely as a result of the return of the 
railroads to their owners. Superintendent H. G. Selby, 
of the Milwaukee line, states that the company’s 21-car 
barge probably will now make three trips regularly 
between Bellingham and Seattle, assuring a supply of 
ears that this road was unable to get over the Great 
Northern, which has been furnishing it with equip- 
ment since the barge’s removal two and a half years 
ago. The barge arrived a few days ago with a full 
load of empties. 

Coincident with this improvement in the car situa- 
tion bottoms are arriving for domestic and offshore 
business. Within a few days two carriers are due at 
the Bloedel Donovan docks to load a total of 1,000,000 
feet for Honolulu. The schooner Alice Cook has sailed 
from these docks with 1,000,000 feet for that port, 
and there is now loading a scow that will take 400,000 
feet to Seattle for transshipment to China. 

W. E. Allen bis purchased 30,000,000 feet of Doug- 
las fir and red cedar in the national forest near Glacier 
and will establish a logging camp at once. He bought 
the timber at a sale, his bid being $46,000, or $1.75 
for the fir and $2.25 fer the cedar. 

Philip Donovan, son of J. J. Donovan, vice president 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and Louis Giard, 
of Everett, have established a logging camp on Port 
Susan Inlet and have just installed a high lead system. 
This will increase the output by 100 percent. Until 
lately Mr. Donovan was purchasing agent for the Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills. 

The Square Deal Shingle Co. is a new concern that 
will at once build a shingle mill near Maple Falls. It 
has timber enough for several years’ operation. The 
company’s principals are Henry Kellener, Ben Miller 
and Fred Miller. 

A. W. Knight reports that he will soon abandon his 
camp in the Maple Falls district, where he has logged 
for a number of years, owing to the exhaustion of his 
timber supply. Meanwhile he and Fred J. Wood are 
logging at South Bay, Lake Whatcom. 

Upon his arrival this week from Chicago and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., S. W. Barker announced that his camp 
above Lake Whatcom will immediately add another 
5-ton truck to its equipment, giving it five trucks of 
that capacity. The company was the first to use 
trucks in logging in this part of the State. It has 
about a 2-mile haul, some of it down 20 and 30 percent 
grades. The company is building a spur that includes 
a 20 percent grade. Mr. Barker reports that in Grand 


Rapids he found the furniture dealers looking forward 
to a very busy year. They have orders a year ahead, he 
said, and are not taking any more business except at 
prices that prevail when they are able to deliver. 

The Skykomish mills of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills will resume operation March 15. The log camp 
will be shipping within a week. About one hundred 
men are on the payroll there now. Robert Byles has 
charge of the camp. Chet Miller will be superinten- 
dent at the mills. Frank Carpenter will have charge of 
the shingle mill and A. C. Smith will be mill foreman. 
J. J. Donovan, who has charge of all the company’s 
camps, says conditions in them are better than at any 
time for the last five years. Two sides are running at 
Delvan, one at Alger and two at Marysville. 

J. B. McMillan, county commissioner of Whatcom 
County and for years one of the county’s best known 
shingle producers, has returned from a good roads 
meeting in Washington, D. C., with the information 
that the forestry department viewed with favor his 
suggestion for two permanent roads into the Mount 
Baker district, which has much fine forest commercially 
valuable. Preliminary surveys have been made and 
it is possible construction on one road will begin 


this year. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


March 6.—With the exception of a drop of 75 cents 
in the price of shingle clears and 50 cents on stars, 
due to embargoes and weather conditions in the East 
that brought about a cessation of orders, the same 
conditions affecting lumber to a slight degree, the week 
in lumbering circles here was without a flurry. While 
mills operated with the exception of the Jamison plant, 
reported closed last week because of congested storage 
facilities and lack of cars, there was not a ripple on 
the surface of things and the situation failed to de- 
velop anything of news value for the period. 

While local millmen have been hopeful that with 
the return of railroads to private management an im- 
provement in the car situation would follow, they 
realize that considerable time must elapse before 
anything like real relief can be afforded, and they are 
inclined to accept without great complaint present con- 
ditions for varying periods of time and give the rail- 
road men a chance to work out their problems. How- 
ever, at no time since the car supply began to dwindle 
late last summer has the situation been so black as 
today, and only a few mills during the week obtained 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 6.—The building situation is strong and lum- 
ber is moving right out to the jobs. Yards, as a rule, 
have light stocks and are buying for immediate re- 
quirements. There is no particular weakening in the 
white and sugar pine situation here, altho the an- 
nouncement that one of the large concerns in the 
north had reduced prices caused some anxiety. The 
only serious weakness is in the transit stuff. Quite 
a few transit cars of fir Lave arrived here unsold and 
the lumber has been disposed of at a loss. The specu- 
lative market has been shot to pieces. 

Fir cargo business continues to be slow. The big 
buyers seem to be just waiting to see which way the 
market will go. They are delaying buying until satis- 
fied that the market will remain firm. Then they will 
pay the price, whether it is high or low. Domestic 
cargo sales are being made at from $39 to $40.50 base, 
San Francisco. The volume of business has been re- 
duced but not the price. There is a shortage of ton- 
nage on the Coast and, consequently, no fear of the 
California market being flooded at present with cheap 
stuff. 

With a heavy building program under way in San 
Francisco and prospects good for construction work 
all over the State, the yards will have to buy liberally 
before long. The building contracts recorded in this 
city during the month of February totaled $2,291,678. 

White and sugar pine. manufacturers in California 
are holding firm on prices and have very little lumber 
for sale. While the eastern demand may slow up a 
little on the reports of lower prices quoted by one or 
two concerns in the Northwest on western pine ete., 
the mills are oversold and in a good position to main- 
tain prices. 

The redwood mills have revised their eastern price 
lists so as to work on a more convenient basis. They 
now have a higher list, with a bigger discount, but 
the price is not advanced. 

The redwood shingle manufacturers held a meeting 
in this city, Feb. 27, and dropped the price of green 
shingles 90 cents, making the price $5.30, delivered 
San Francisco. Kiln dried shingles are not affected, 
remaining $6.10 at mill. They are in good demand 
and shipments are being made to Texas. It is in- 
timated that the reduction in shingle prices was not 
made on account of a weakening of the market, but to 
meet the competition of patent roofing and to hold the 
business. 

The demand for redwood has not weakened and the 
mills have light stocks on hand. Shipments are being 
made with the least possible delay. A good deal of 
common lumber is being taken by California yards. 
They are getting some of the upper grades but not 
enough, as the eastern demand for clear is very strong. 
The mills are selecting orders and taking those that 
fit their stocks. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is working two shifts in the 
“A” mill at Scotia and cutting about 350,000 feet of 
redwood daily to keep up the supply of lumber. The 


repairs to the engine of the “B’’ mill will require 
Very heavy shipments have been 
They are sup- 


about sixty days. 
made lately and stocks are decreasing. 
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plying approximately 50 percent of their California 
demand and 40 percent of the eastern. 

The Michigan-California Lumber Co. has opened an 
office at 428 New Call Building, this city, from which 
the sales will be handled. R. E. Danaher, the general 
manager, who will spend a good part of his time there, 
states that preparations are being made to start log- 
ging operations in the woods as soon as the snow 
goes off. He hopes to be able to start the mill about 
the middle of April. The factory at Camino is closed 
for repairs. Last season’s cut of white and sugar 
pine was about twenty-six million feet. 

The Trinity Pine Mills (Inc.), of Fort Seward, 
Humboldt County, has joined the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The company 
operated last season on sugar pine and President Otey 
expects to increase the cut at the mill in the moun- 
tains this year. 

The Santa Fe Lumber Co., this city, with yards at 
Tracy, Newman and San Joaquin Valley points, reports 
the outlook for lumber business considerably better 
on account of the recent rain storm. The demand 
for the Portland Lumber Co.’s output continues to be 
in excess of the ability to secure cars for California 
shipments. 

J. E. Cotton, general manager of the Peppers-Cotton 
Lumber Co., is leaving here today for Macdoel, Calif., 
where logging is now under way at the plant that has 
been purchased from the Dwinnell Lumber Co. He ex- 
pects to start up the mill within two weeks. The pine 
box lumber will be shipped to an established box 
factory to be turned into shook. It is hoped to furnish 
about eighteen million feet of shook this year for the 
use of the American Fruit Growers (Inc.). A box 
factory will be built at Macdoel in the fall. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., after taking the matter under advisement 
has granted the workmen in the box factory at Stand- 
ard an 8-hour day with the same pay as before. The 
new mill is being constructed at Standard for opera- 
tion this season. 

The California Door Co.’s factory in Oakland is 
rushed with business and is running full time with all 
help that can be employed. Prices are well maintained 
on sash and doors. The local and State demand is 
being looked after first. The company’s white pine 
sawmill at Caldor will be started up as soon as the 
weather will permit. 

T. W. Graham, a lumberman of Dorris, Calif., W. J. 
Reilly, and O. D. Burke, a banker, have incorporated 
the Klamath River Lumber Co. with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000. It is stated that the new 
corporation will take over the Oregon property of 
the Anderson Lumber Co. and will operate the old 
Anderson sawmill at Dorris. 

R. O. Wilson, of the Bayside Lumber Co., reports 
the redwood mill at Eureka running only one side 
on account of inability to get out a full supply of logs 
during the winter. The cut is about forty thousand 
feet a day and regular shipments are being made. 

F. H. Lambert, general manager of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., has been paying a visit to the city 
office of the company and conferring with President 
J. H. Queal. He plans to start up the white and 
sugar pine sawmills at McCloud about April 1. The 
new mill, which will be steam driven, has three bands. 
It is located alongside the other mill in the upper part 
of the town, which has two bands. The older mill, in 
the lower part of town, will be abandoned. 

George K. Wentworth, jr., secretary of the Port- 
land Lumber Co., has arrived in the city from Pasa- 
dena after attending the funeral of his father, George 
K. Wentworth, who died there last week. The elder 
Wentworth was formerly a resident of Chicago but 
had made his home in Pasadena for some years. 

P. C. Thede, head of the P. C. Thede Lumber Co., 
Dallas, Tex., has been spending a few days in the 
je He reported a good wholesale trade in his terri- 

ory. 

R. S. Clark, assistant manager of the Weed Lumber 
Co., is here and reports everything going strong at 
Weed, with fhree bands running night and day. Log- 
ging operations are keeping up with the cut of the 
mill. 

C. D. Taylor succeeds the late John C. Clarke as 
California representative of the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works, Portland, Ore., maker of donkey engines 
and logging equipment, with local offices in the Monad- 
nock Building. Mr. Taylor was for some years in the 
sales department of the American Locomotive Co. in 
the East. Prior to the war he was with the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. He served dur- 
ing the war as supply officer, in the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) in France, under Lieut. Col. George H. Kelly, 
of Portland, Ore. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 6.—An advance on logs from $3 to $6 accord- 
ing to grade, which was announced this week, does 
not seemingly indicate that the Weyerhaeuser price 
announcement has affected the loggers. One lumber 
manufacturer stated that $36 for logs was somewhat 
different from years past when $6 was considered a 
good price. Shipments have been slower by rail and 
water due to a slackening of demand from many cen- 
ters. Cars have been supplied much more freely the 
last ten days and there is no longer much complaint 
about car shortage. 

A. J. Morley, president of the Saginaw Timber Co., 
has been entertaining his brothers Walter and Paul 
Morley of Saginaw, Mich., who are here to look over 
their interests in the Saginaw company. Recently the 
Morley clan had a large reunion at Saginaw and some 
fine films of the family and the gathering and incidents 
in connection were taken and these were shown here a 
few days ago to a gathering of friends at one of the 
local theaters. 

The Blagen Mill in Hoquiam has been closed for a 
time due to overproduction. The plant has been run 
on two shifts and with the car shortage much lum- 


ber was allowed to be accumulated and the stock at 
the present time is considerably larger than the 
Blagen yards have been carrying. 

Rain, which has been much needed, fell heavily all 
over the Harbor country March 3 to 4 and it is likely 
there will be a continuation of the fall during March. 
February was the driest month in the history of the 
Harbor and the light rainfall in December and Janu- 
ary had caused streams for logging to be much re- 
duced. Hence the rain was very welcome, and will 
help the loggers to get logs to mills that have been 
hung up. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 6.—The market in this territory does not 
seem in as strong a position as it was a month or 
even a week ago. Prices have decreased slightly on all 
material and buyers have become a little panicky 
and have decided to hold off all buying except that 
material which they have an immediate need for. 
Articles have been appearing in the local papers here 
attacking the lumber merchants, claiming that recent 
advances were too great. These articles here have 
had such influence on smaller papers in surrounding 
towns that the buyers there have almost decided to 
stop buying altogether until the prices are reduced 
or until their combined stocks give out. This feeling 
that prices have reached the top is very general in 
the South but wholesalers and manufacturers closely 
related to the mills and knowing the conditions of 
log supply and operating costs do not share in this 
feeling. They feel that this is only a flurry and that 
prices on lumber items will go still higher. Flooring 
prices have decreased $5 off on No. 1 and No. 2 ver- 
tical grain, and $7.50 to $10 off on No. 3 vertical and 
slash grain. Common dimension has fallen $4 and $5 
off the last prices, and common boards are off $2 to $4 
a thousand. 

Building operations in Los Angeles have taken a big 
jump even tho prices are high, and during February 
of this year building permits were issued totaling 
$3,286,415 in value. In February permits were 
issued for the construction of 950 1-story frame dwell- 
ings having a value of $1,231,425; for 80 2-story 
frame dwellings with a value of $801,228, and for 
three 1\%4-story dwellings valued at $11,700. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 6.—The logging camps of Puget Sound are 
beginning to get under way, after a season of com- 
parative inactivity. February was an open month, 
and went into the records of the weather bureau as 
one of the mildest ever known in this region, yet 
practically no logs were put in. It follows the im- 
mediate supply is low, since nothing in the shape of 
stock from operations now commencing will be avail- 
able until about July 4. The basic prices are quoted 
at $20, $25 and $30, but sales are made at higher 
figures, and there have been transactions in clears 
as high as $36. Fir mills generally have been running 
two shifts, and the larger plants are chewing up logs 
at a rapid pace. While the mills are operating at a 
high notch, a well known logger draws a comparison 
with the logging camps, which, he says, are run “at 
the convenience of the crews.” 

E. B. Chinn, president of the Chinn Timber Co. and 
vice president and manager of the Loggers’ Informa- 
tion Association, is back at his desk after an absence 
of six weeks in California. He went south for rest, 
health and recreation, but followed the popular sys- 
tem of contracting the “flu,” and of spending most of 
the time away from home in the care of a physician. 
He visited San Francisco, Pasadena, Coronado Beach 
and Los Angeles. Thruout California he found build- 
ing operations speeded up to a point similar to that 
of the middle West. In Los Angeles particularly the 
activity is marked, being hampered only by difficulty 
of obtaining materials. Fir flooring in that city, says 
Mr. Chinn, has sold as high as $130 a thousand to 
the trade. The town is growing so fast that the hous- 
ing problem remains as complex as ever, and appar- 
ently no nearer settlement than during the war. There 
seem to be about three applicants for every available 
room. “I have never seen anything quite like it,” 
says Mr. Chinn. “One of the new methods of coping 
with the situation is to improve a city block by build- 
ing two long rows of bungalows, one on each side, 
facing a court, so that each tenant has practically a 
detached residence. This method is highly profitable, 
as it enables the real estate man to ‘shoot’ his prop- 
erty in several different ways at the same time, and 
also provides a good profit for the builders. The 
demand for lumber continues unabated in Cali- 
ifornia.” 

A forest policy calling for a gradual cut of big 
timber in the national reserves, with logging opera- 
tions on a highly scientific basis, is announced by 
Federal officials. It will be applied in the entire 
Snoqualmie national forest, embracing more than a 
million acres. An outline of the plan is given by E. 
J. Hanzlik, forest examiner, on his return from a 
conference with George H. Cecil, district forester, in 
Portland. Mr. Hanzlik says: “We will supervise 
logging on what we call a sustained cut basis, cutting 
50,000,000 feet a year. The policy will be worked out 
in the watersheds of the Sauk and the north fork of 
the Stillaguamish rivers, in Snohomish and Skagit 
counties, where there is about 3,000,000,000 feet of 
timber. The cutting of 50,000,000 feet a year would 
require a period of about sixty years; and during 
that interval of logging the young timber will have 
a chance to grow and in that way will maintain the 
timber resources of the district. The policy also ap- 
proves a campaign to prohibit the logging of timber 
along established highways, as a means of preserving 
the scenic beauty of motor roads. 

With reference to the minimum case, as decided by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in docket 10128 
the Seattle headquarters of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association has conferred with the Portland members, 
and finds that a minimum of 34,000 pounds on cars 
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AMERIGAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of 


Idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also Sugar Pine. 


Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 
Also 


YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox., Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala, and Paxton, Fla. 
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“These Posts Look Good To Us” 


Mr. L. G. Murphy, Converse, Indiana shares the 
opinion of hundreds of aggressive dealers in re- 
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less than thirty-six feet in length and 40,000 pounds 
on cars thirty-six feet and over in length is acceptable 
to the wholesale lumber trade, if such minimums 
carry a provision that actual weight shall apply re- 
gardless of these two minimum weights, in case the 
cars are loaded to full visible capacity and are so 
protected upon the bill of lading. This minimum 
conforms with the present minimum on shingles and 
lumber in Southern Pacific tariff 27-G, naming rates 
to California, Arizona and New Mexico points. So 
far as heard from all members of the association, 
and also some manufacturers, report the minimum 
acceptable to them with the exceptions noted. The 
subject is coming to a head shortly to meet the de- 
cision in docket 10128; that is to say, ninety days 
from Jan. 13, the date of the report, making it effec- 
tive April 12. 

A controlling interest in the Pacific Shingle Co.’s 
mill at Tacoma has been sold by C. E. Hagberg & 
Bros. to the Smith Shingle Co., and the remainder of 
the interest in the plant has been acquired by William 
Leybold. The name has been changed to the Leybold- 
Smith Shingle Co. It is a double-block and two- 
upright mill, with a capacity of 200,000 a day. Mr. 
Leybold will manage the property. From 1906 to 
1916 Mr. Leybold and the W. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co. owned the Cloquallum Shingle Co., at 
Elma, Wash., with Mr. Leybold as manager. He 1s 
also president of the Ship Lumber Mill Co., at Tacoma. 
If cars become plentiful and market conditions justify, 
the Leybold-Smith Shingle Co. will run two shifts, 
as it now has dry kiln capacity for day and night 
operation. 

At last Tuesday’s meeting of the Master Builders’ 
Association no attention was paid to a circular re- 
cently issued by the Seattle Building Trades Council 
notifying contractors that they would be expected to 
deal with the council. The master builders are run- 
ning open shop, and are making good their pledge to 
oue another, made as a result of the unjustifiable 
strike of the building trades last fall, not to maintain 
any relations whatever with the Building Trades 
Council. 

At the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association signs are accumulating to show 
that the new square pack will be generally adopted 
April 1. Numerous mills have heavy accumulations 
of the thousand pack, but state for most part that 
if they could dispose of the stock on hand they would 
go to the square pack at once. Inquiries have been 
received from half a dozen British Columbia mills, 
which are beginning to pack by the square. 

New members of the shingle branch are: Wash- 
ington—Crescent Shingle Co., Kelso; M. & S. Shingle 


Co., Elma; Pontiac Shingle Co., Pontiac; Reed 
Shingle Co., Chehalis. 
D. A. Hogg, of Grand Forks, N. D., who has been 


connected with the Robertson Lumber Co. for many 
years and is now in charge of the Grand Forks yards, 
is visiting his brother Howard Hogg in Seattle. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. Hogg, and will remain two 
months. 

Hi. J. Bailey, of the Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash., was one of the guests at the Seattle whole- 
salers’ luncheon this week, and gave an instructive 
talk.on labor conditions and log supply in their effect 
on the shingle market and the shut-down of numerous 
mills. Another guest was W. A. Shumm, traffic man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, who 
spoke on the return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship and the lifting of embargoes. There was a round- 
table discussion of transits. More than thirty whole- 
salers were present. E. H. Luke, of the J. E, Pink- 
ham Lumber Co., presided. 

The Federal Trade Commission, thru James McKeag, 
attorney and examiner from the Chicago office, and 
Randell J. Larson, examiner from the Washington 
(D. C.) office, is securing data from the headquarters 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in this 
city. The work, when finished, will mark the com- 
pletion of lumber studies in an investigation which 
has extended to all regional associations. 

Robert F. Blackburn, a wholesaler of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is in Seattle. 

F. J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., Chicago, 
is in Seattle on a tour of fir territory. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March 10.—Operators on this market report some- 
what of a lull at present in the booking of new busi- 
ness. That is regarded as attributable to the fact 
that the trade had for the time being at least been 
backed up against a solid wall owing to the runaway 
market that had developed in many lines and the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining supplies or guaran- 
ties regarding deliveries. Matters had come to such 
a pass that contractors had found themselves unable 
to bid upon work as a result of the uncertainty re- 
garding prices for lumber and other building materials. 
Many building projects in various lines have conse- 
quently been held up in this district, house construc- 
tion in particular making a poor showing. 

A roundup of the trade here shows that the car 
supply situation is not showing any improvement and 
opinions are being expressed by railroad men that 
months must pass before any material betterment 
can be hoped for owing to the extreme shortage of 
cars. 

Woods and logging conditions are practically un- 
changed. In well informed circles it is estimated 
that while the cuts of the active operators will equal 
about 90 percent of last year’s record, the aggregate 
cut will show a drop of 25 percent as a result of the 
retirement of the Trout Lake Lumber Co., the St. 
Croix Lumber Co., and Alger, Smith & Co., who in 
other years had been prominent factors in the trade. 
Woods operations over wide areas of this territory have 
been hampered because of deep snows making it diffi- 
cult for the small operators especially to work at a 
profit. Camps in some sections have in fact been 
compelled to stop work several weeks before the close 
of the season on that account. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 10.—Heavy increases in the volume of build- 
ing permits issued here are attributed mainly to the 
fact that business blocks and apartment buildings are 
being planned and erected on a prewar scale. How- 
ever, the number of permits also shows an increase, and 
the record for February was 276 permits for a total 
estimated cost of $1,800,570, compared with 179 per- 
mits for a total cost of $369,765 in February of last 
year. 

Midwinter conditions prevailed last week in north- 
ern Minnesota, with extreme cold and considerable 
snow. A breakup of the roads is expected now almost 
any day, and camps are being cleaned up as fast as 
possible, 

R. W. Condon, salesmanager of the Puget Mill Co, 
Port Gamble, Wash., was here last week and met with 
Charles Van Pelt, who represents the company in this 
market. Mr. Condon went from here to Chicago. 

Payson Smith, well known wholesaler of hardwood 
lumber, has gone to the Pacific coast on a pleasure 
trip that will extend from the Sound cities down to 
Los Angeles, 

J. A. Hughes, Buffalo wholesaler of lumber, who 
formerly was located here as president of the Hughes- 
Mackintosh Lumber Co., was here the other day on 
his return from a business trip to British Columbia. 

E. C. Bohn, for some years salesmanager for O. E. 
Deckert, of this city, has become sales representative 
here for the Ball Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., and has 
opened an office in the Lumber Exchange. 

Charles Ditewig, of the Stanwood Mill Co., Seattle, 
was a business visitor here last week, going from 
here to Chicago and the East. 

Edward Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros. Co., Spo- 
kane, stopped here with Mrs. Lindsley the other day 
on their way home from a trip to Cuba. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 8.—Rapid progress is being made on the 
reconstruction of the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change Co.’s mill at Glenmora, La., and it is expected 
that it will be in full operation by May 15. 

The Ingham Lumber Co. has given up its quarters 
on the sixth floor of the R. A. Long Building, and has 
moved to the sixth floor of the Scarritt Building, a 
block away. The vacated rooms will be taken over 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

E. V. Godley, for more than twenty years in the 
lumber business here, in the sales departments of va- 
rious lumber companies, has gone into the candy busi- 
ness, and hereafter will have charge of the Texas terri- 
tory for a Cleveland (Ohio) concern. 

Capt. J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., who has been on the Pacific coast sev- 
eral months, returned home last week. Capt. White 
has fully recovered from an attack of ptomaine poison- 
ing last summer. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 8.—Wholesalers report an active trade. 
Prices show no tendency to ease up, altho there is a 
slightly easier feeling in the shingle trade. One of the 
operators on the north shore of Lake Huron has made 
a sale of 1920 stock at a price which is 50 percent 
higher than the price of a year ago. All sales of Ca- 
nadian lumber in the United States are now made 
with the understanding that it is to be paid for in 
United States funds. Operating conditions in north- 
ern Ontario have been very favorable all this winter,in 
every respect except the supply of labor. The weather 
has been ideal. Hauling operations are now going 
along in splendid shape. 

Wholesalers report that the retail trade is good 
in the cities and in all manufacturing centers but 
that there is very little business developing in the 
small country places. The factory trade is very active. 
This is particularly the case in Hamilton. 

Duncan McLaren, president of the Union Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, and Mrs. McLaren have left for a 
visit to Florida. 

G. H. Bulgrin, of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., was in Toronto last week calling 
upon the trade. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 8.—Continued severe weather is militating 
against an early start with building operations in 
western Canada. Much building is planned both in 
cities and on the farms, and as soon as the spring 
arrives work will be pushed ahead as quickly as labor 
conditions will permit. 

Building contractors thruout the West are not satis- 
fied with the lumber situation. Calgary contractors 
have decided to ask the Board of Commerce to make 
an investigation into the lumber situation in Canada. 
A similar proposition was made by the United Farm- 
ers at their recent convention at Brandon, Man. 

Lumber continues to be both scarce and high thru- 
out the Prairies. Owing to the unprecedented demand 
in the United States, in Europe and in the Orient for 
Canadian lumber, the mills are able to sell every bit 
of their output to the export trade at prices that 
show a heavy advance on those prevailing in this 
country a year ago. 

I. R. Poole, secretary of the Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Nelson, B. C., said that there 
is no fear of a shortage as the mills have the capacity 
to produce many times the requirements of the 
Prairies. At the same time it was absolutely essential 


that the western mills should have an export market 
if they are to be operated at anything close to capacity. 
During the current year the production promised to 
be considerably larger than in 1919 and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the comparative shortage 
of lumber in western Canada would soon be overcome. 
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HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 8.—Prices and production in this territory 
maintain practically the same relation that they have 
during the last four or five weeks; the former continue 
on an undisturbed high plane and the latter, with 
negligible variations in a few instances, continues 
less than normal. That is to say, the peak of prices 
still hovers around $120 to $125 for B&better finish, 
with the lowest figures $45 for No. 3 boards, items 
between continuing correspondingly buoyant. All prices 
are firm. Production, except of hardwoods, has been 
increased in some sections following short periods of 
clear weather that have made possible the getting out 
of logs, but the improvement has had no appreciable 
effect on production as a whole. Southwestern lists 
show no adverse effects from a threatened invasion of 
west Coast woods. Mill stocks are still light. 

The car supply situation is as bad as it ever has 
been. However, some cheer for the not distant future 
is gathered from the fact that the season is nearing 
of comparatively light car needs that attends freedom 
from movement of crops and general merchandise, and 
the further fact that announcement has been made 
of removal of embargoes on lumber tonnage on the 
Fort Worth & Denver, Texas & Pacific, and Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas roads as affecting oil fields especially. 
Some apprehension is felt over rumors that railroads 
in this section will demand for the early future the 
keeping of cars on their “home” rails, with the greater 
or less restriction that would result. 

Exports, completely dormant at the previous report, 
show a slight awakening with spasmodic improvement 
in the foreign exchange situation. For example, an 
order was placed here last week for 700,000 feet of 
timber for export, and at the highest price known in 
several weeks. 

February building of dwelling houses in Houston was 
at the rate of four a day, according to figures of the 
city engineer, these ranging “from the 2-room box 
house to the costly suburban home.” During last 
month permits were issued for 118 houses of all kinds, 
as against 76 in January. The figures published pre- 
dict an increased activity in building, the prediction 
tempered, however, by an assumed—and dubious—de- 
crease in living prices. Authoritative figures show an 
increase of 10 to 15 percent in building in this city 
Jan. 1 to March 1, as compared with that period in 
1919. 

George W. Cleveland, jr., of the South Texas Hard- 
wood Co., who has been in Europe for some weeks 
strengthening the company’s foreign representation, 
will start from London, England, for home this week. 
Mr. Cleveland reports a good demand abroad, but buy- 
ers hesitating pending more stability in foreign ex- 
change. 

Fred A. Breaux, of Houston, south Texas represen- 
tative of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., left last night 
for a trip thru the middle West in the company’s in- 
terests. He expected to be absent several weeks. 

Frank B. Haviland, of New York City, was a recent 
visitor in Houston. He is making a tour of southern 
cities on a buying trip. 

The Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association has com- 
pleted a separate but coérdinating organization and 
subject to its own management to write fire insurance 
for its subscribers. F. J. Hart, formerly of Rankin & 
Benedict, of Kansas City, Mo., has been placed in 
charge of the work under the authority of George R. 
Christie, general manager of the parent organization. 
Offices have been secured in the Carter building, 
Houston, and the new organization is already writing 
fire insurance for lumbermen. 

A. W. Pearsall, for about sixteen years general 
northern representative for the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., has resigned 
that position and has gone to New Orleans, La., to 
engage in the automobile accessory business. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 8.—Altho inquiries are not so numerous as 
they were recently, they are coming in plentifully. 
The North contributes a considerable number but not 
its normal proportion. The railroads are sending in 
inquiries, but not on large scale. They are asking 
about siding, roofing, lining, and similar items for 
building cars, also about items required in the main- 
tenance of way, and the indications are that their 
business is going to see large increase soon. 

The demand is not all that the mills would like to 
see, but at the same time they have large bookings 
and there is no cause for worry. Texas is buying 
only what is needed at the present time and some other 
sections are doing the same, due, apparently, to the 
hope that prices will take a slump. With the build- 
ing program far behind all over the country on account 
of the weather, a large increase in buying is looked 
for as soon as the conditions become more favorable 
for building operations. This is especially the situa- 
tion as regards the North. There has been lots of buy- 
ing, as it is, but the next few weeks are expected to 
show big improvement. 

In Louisiana the five principal cities, including 
Shreveport, report the largest business they ever ex- 
perienced for a similar length of time, and this will 
continue where the weather permits. In Shreveport 
the February building record totaled $1,331,700, which 
doubled the January record and was larger than the 
combined total for the years 1917 and 1918. Of the 
permits issued last month, 99 were for new residences. 
Since Jan. 1, there have been 178 permits for resi- 
dences here. Still the house shortage is acute. 

Certain southern pine items of both Nos. 1 and 2 are 
showing signs of a little weakness, but there is good 
demand for practically everything else, with some 
items very scarce. The millmen recognized that things 
are in for a re-leveling, some items being too high 
and others perhaps somewhat too low by comparison, 
and they will welcome the re-leveling, realizing that 
it will be conducive to more business and the very 


much desired stable market. There is not a great 
deal of stock at any of the mills and most of them 
have good order files, with few cancelations, and those 
conditions, it is confidently felt, will serve as protection 
against any general disruption in the industry. 

Cars are still hard to get at many of the mills in 
the number required, and movements are slow, due 
largely to the unsatisfactory roadbeds and rundown 
equipment, with much trouble still experienced in yards 
from congestions. 

In keeping with the advancing cost of living, a num- 
ber of the mills have raised the wages of their em- 
ployees, effective March 1, amounting to 10 percent, this 
being the second 10 percent increase by some of the 
mills during the last six months. Included in the list 
of companies reported to have voluntarily given the 
recent 10 percent increase in wages are: J. A. Bell 
Lumber Co., Lake Charles; Lock, Moore & Co., Lock- 
port; Krause & Managan Co., Lake Charles; Long- 

3ell system, and the Powell Lumber Co., Edna and 
Lake Charles. 

Quite a number of the lumber companies of north 
Louisiana and east Texas are already profiting or have 
the opportunity of doing so in the future, due to oil 
operations on their lands. One of these is the Louis 
Werner Sawmill Co., of Shreveport, with which the 
Gulf Production Co. recently has entered a contract 
to drill nineteen wells on a tract of 19,400 acres in 
Panoa County, Texas. It is reported that the Louis 
Werner Sawmill Co. has refused an offer of $750,000 
bonus for the remaining 18,000 acres it owns in the 
same district. In the same region some small pro- 
duction has been obtained on the land of the Waterman 
Lumber Co., of Marshall, Texas., and operations are 
continuing thereon. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


March 8.—The southern pine market continues 
satisfactory. Cars are extremely scarce. Logging and 
manufacturing conditions are improving. The best 
informed on the situation feel that the concerted efforts 
to stabilize prices are having their effect. Business is 
assuming a steadier tone. It is entirely satisfactory 
in volume, and given more production both manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are confident of the future. 

C. W. Stallworth, well known in local lumber circles, 
has opened a sales office in room 531 City Bank Build- 
ing. He has secured the services of H. L. Richards as 
salesmanager for the output of two mills on the 
Bigbee River. He will start another mill this sum- 
mer. All will cut long- and shortleaf southern pine. 

The Armbrecht Lumber Co. (Inc.) is a new whole- 
sale concern which will enter the southern pine field 
with headquarters in the City Bank Building, Mobile. 
It begins business on March 15. The company is cap- 
italized at $50,000 and is composed of Martin Van 
Heuvel, president; Charles H. Armbrecht, vice presi- 
dent, and A. Ross Holland, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Van Heuvel is a local capitalist, being rated at 
half a million. Mr. Armbrecht has for several years 
been salesmanager for the Paterson-Edey Lumber Co., 
of Mobile. Mr. Holland was cashier and salesmanager 
for F. C. Turner & Co. 

The Joseph McGowin interests have purchased sev- 
eral acres of land in the manufacturing district of 
Prichard, a Mobile suburb, and will construct a plant 
for the purpose of manufacturing knock-down houses. 
The company will start business with a million dollars 
capital and will construct cottages, bungalows, and 
other collapsible buildings. It expects to do a large 
export business. 

The A. J. Spencer Lumber Co., which formerly 
operated one of the largest mills in this section of the 
country and which suspended business on the death 
of Mr. Spencer several years ago, has emerged from 
litigation and will be taken over by the Paterson-Edey 
Co. Current reports are to the effect that the mill 
will be put in first class shape and resume operations 
within the next three months. 

Lumber exports have been light for the last week. 
The weather has been very stormy on the Gulf and 
adverse signals have been flying from the custom house. 
There are a large number of vessels in port and it is 
expected that with improved weather exports for the 
next ten days will be very large. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 8.—Prices on transit cars have weakened dur- 
ing the last week and the mills are learning that it is 
poor business to put lumber in transit. Demand is 
rather quiet, but there is enough business to keep the 
mills busy. It is expected that the demand will 
revive as soon as there is good weather in the North. 
The eastern market is calling for considerable stock, 
and the tone of the market in that section is un- 
usually good considering the extraordinarily bad 
weather. Car supply is possibly 15 percent of normal. 
Weather is somewhat improved, but very few roads 
are yet dry enough for lumber wagons to start haul- 


ing. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


March 8.—The amount of North Carolina pine lum- 
ber, both rough and dressed, sold during the last week 
was larger than during the previous week, but busi- 
hess was restricted because of the small quantity of 
unsold stock available for prompt shipment. The 
mills are having many difficulties right now. They find 
it nearly impossible to increase their production to any 
extent because of recent bad weather and inefficient 
labor at a time when they are most anxious to clean 
up old business promptly. They are having difficulty 
in shipping, due to the embargoes and rather acute car 
shortage. The embargo has been relieved somewhat, 
but there are still many northern points closed, and 
the Southern Railway has just embargoed Norfolk, 
altho allowing shipments to points in North and South 
Carolina. Some mills are able to ship only about four 
cars a day, when they need twice that number. Buyers 


are clamoring for stock incessantly, the retail yards 
being pretty well cleaned out when shipments were 
shut off. 

Sales of the better grades of 4/4 edge and stock 
boards were larger during the week altho confined to 
carlots. Prices for a while appeared to have stopped 
advancing, during which time those mills behind nearly 
caught up with the leaders, but in view of the insistent 
demand and the prospects that this will grow larger 
in the near future there is now a tendency on the 
part of many mills to ask more money for good rough 
lumber. Demand for 4/4 edge box and other low grade 
rough lumber is very brisk, with quotations rather 
uniform. 

The boxmakers are not buying freely but are never- 
theless making more purchases than heretofore. They 
report a better volume of new business but object to 
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FERRY-BAKER LU MBER CO. 
EVERETT, wasn. 
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quantity 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


Because of its durability it 
is economical. 
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Remember! ‘“‘Buehner™ Spruce is worth more! 


Here's 
Hoping 


that the car supply 

will increase so that 
All orders may be shipped and 
new orders accepted on which 
prompt shipment can be made. 


BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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WHOLESALE 
PACIFIC CoAstT FOREST Propucts 


PoRTLAND, OREGON. 


Now is the time to choose for 
the year 1920, a Pacific coast 
account having large ship- 
ping-capacity and prepared 
to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, 
Oregon spruce, Western hem- 
lock lumber. 


Your corr 





paying prevailing prices for box lumber. The good 
demand for 4/4 edge box and stock box for building 
purposes is relieving the mills to a great extent from 
depending on the box plants to take the stock. Stock 
box is scarce, while the number of inquiries for it in the 
rough and dressed as roofers is large. Prices of stock 
box are advancing, while further advances may be 
looked for in 4/4 edge box and culls and red heart. 
Inquiries are numerous for box bark strips, especially 
dressed, to be used for crating purposes, but this stock 
is still hard to secure. 

Sales of flooring, ceiling etc. were slightly smaller 
during the last week than the week previous, and were 
largely of mixed lots. Dressed stock boards are in 
good demand in small quantities. The planing mills 
are being hard pushed to get out orders on time be- 
cause of labor and car shortage, and they are averse 
to selling very far ahead on this account. Prices of 
dressed stock have every indication of advancing higher 
than has obtained, as there is a good demand and a 
scarcity of stock. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 8.—Orders were not as plentiful last week 
as they have been before and prices on a few items de- 
clined slightly, but as the mills were so well loaded 
up with business they have not felt any falling off in 
orders, as most of them have sufficient business on 
hand to run them for a long time. They are not wor- 
ried over the outlook, as there is still no unsold stock 
in this section, and the general opinion of both the 
buyers and sawmill operators is that the slowing up 
of orders is temporary. Some orders are already out 
for railroad and car material and a heavy demand is 
looked for from that source within the next few 
months. The car supply situation is still very bad 
and some of the mills are able to operate only as 
they get cars, as all-of their available ramp room is 
filled up. Labor conditions are not as good as they 
were a month ago and weather is still unfavorable. 

F. W. Pettibone, manager of the Lumberton and Kiln 
plants of the Edward Hines interests, who has been 
maintaining offices at Gulfport for several years, has 
moved to Lumberton with his staff, consisting of sales 
manager, purchasing agent and others. The Lumber- 
ton plant will be put on double shift soon. The Eda- 
ward Hines Lumber Co. is clearing a town site at 
Silver Run, about twenty miles west of Wiggins, and 
in the center of its large timber holdings. It will build 
a town with modern conveniences and will use it as a 
center for all of its logging operations. 

George Hamilton, who has been manager of the 
Mississippi Soft Pine Co. plant at Canton for several 
years, has been made general manager of the plant 
of the Perrine Saw Mill Co., Wetumpka, Ala., which 
was recently purchased by sawmill men from Arkansas. 
R. L. Nolan, for years manager of the Gammill Lum- 
ber Co. plant at Pelahatchie, has succeeded Mr, Hamil- 
ton at Canton. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 10.—Last week there was a slight falling 
oft in the number of inquiries received for southern 
pine, but the mills continue to receive enough orders 
to absorb their entire cut. They have made no head- 
way toward accumulating stocks and do not expect 
much in this direction until the summer months. 

The wide difference in quotations still serves to in- 
dicate that there is no known general market. Qne 
concern sent out inquiries to over a hundred mills 
last week and there was a difference of $12.50 in the 
prices quoted on ship lap. Flooring, which has been 
in the lead all along, showed a difference of $5 in 
quotations sent out. This might be passed unnoticed 
during a runaway market, but such conditions have 
now existed for weeks, puzzling distributers. 

None of the mills is making strenuous efforts to sell 
and this is serving to stabilize conditions. Railroads 
are buying a little, but they were compelled to meet 
the manufacturer’s price and get away from the idea 
that they could make a market themselves. Export- 
ers are practically out of the market, but they have 
not been needed to keep mills bare of stocks. Should 
European exchange get back to something like normal 
and buying be resumed, the demand would again ex- 
ceed the production. Lumbermen, however, do not 
expect another scramble, altho there is plenty of call 
to keep everything moving. 

The car situation has improved considerably and 
little complaint is being heard on that account. 


BROWNWOOD, TEX. 


March 10.—Lee Barnhill and E. Y. Gibbs have per- 
fected arrangements to open a new retail and whole- 
sale lumber yard at this place. Both are experienced 
lumbermen and understand every detail of their busi- 
ness. The capital stock is $25,000 as a starter and 
this will be increased as the expansion of business re- 
quires. A general stock of lumber will be carried. This 
makes the fourth lumber yard for Brownwood, the 
other three being those of William Cameron & Co., 
under the management of S. Ernest Morris: the Rock- 
well Lumber Co., under the management of J. R. Odell, 
and the Brownwood Lumber Co., under the manage- 
ment of H. H. Gresham. 

Brownwood is the lumber center for a vast section 
of the West, particularly that section lying between 
San Angelo on the west and Fort Worth and Temple 
on the north and east, being about two hundred miles 
southwest of Fort Worth and one hundred and fifteen 
miles east of San Angelo, in the vast area south of the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad and due south of some of the 
big north Texas oil fields. All the lumber yards here 
are well stocked and each is doing a splendid busi- 
ness. It is no uncommon thing to see a big motor 
truck carrying several thousand feet of lumber and 
other building material loaded at one of the lumber 
yards here and pull out for the place where the mate- 
rial is to be used perhaps one hundred and fifty miles 
distant, and such business is growing at a very rapid 


rate. The retail lumber yard and motor truck make 
a combination that is rapidly solving the industrial 
problems of the far west, so far as building is con- 
cerned, and the time is not so very far in the future 
when plank houses will be as thick all over the far 
west as they are in Louisiana or eastern Texas, or in 
any southern State for that matter. All over this 
western country the water problem has been solved 
by finding pure water at a depth of less than two 
hundred feet in unlimited quantities, and the set- 
tler now bores his well, brings in his lumber, maybe 
just enough for a shack the first year, fences a few 
acres, or mayhap does not fence it at all, and goes to 
work. Most settlers have a garden of an acre or 
more, and this is irrigated in such way that vege- 
tables are produced the year round. To be plain, the 
old west is rapidly vanishing from the map, and, as 
stated, the retail lumber yard and motor truck is the 
combination that is solving the problem. A big motor 
truck took on a cargo of blooded cattle in this city a 
few days ago and started on a trip across country to a 
place 124 miles distant, the statement being made that 
the round trip would be made in less than two days. 
This is mentioned just by way of showing what lumber 
yards and motor trucks are doing in the distant South- 
west. 

There is a good demand here from the oil fields, 
which are almost all around Brownwood, and last week 
the William Cameron & Co. enterprise built twelve 
large houses in sectfons right in their yards here and 
shipped them to the oil fields ready to put together. 

W. J. Odell, manager of the Rockwell Lumber Co, 
here, has just received a wire announcing the death 
of his brother, Tom Odell, at Soo Junction, Mich. The 
remains were shipped to Quanah for burial. 

The Hardin Lumber Co. is also one of the big in- 
dustrial institutions of this section of the West. This 
company has one of the largest yards west of Fort 
Worth and is operating in the Southwest twenty-one 
lumber yards. Kay Roberts is Brownwood manager 
and he is thoroly versed in every detail of the busi- 
ness, having come up all the way from ‘water boy” 
at the old time mill thru every department. This 
company is one of the permanent 'building factors of 
the great western section of the State. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 8.—Ground was broken here last week for 
the new bank and office building to be erected by the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., which is to cost in the 
neighborhood of $3,000,000 and will be fourteen stories 
in height, with a central tower running up twenty- 
three stories—a new altitude record for New Orleans. 
The contract is said to be the largest ever awarded 
for private construction in this city. It is hoped to 
have the new building ready for occupancy by June, 
1921, 

The labor situation on the river front is cleared 
again, pro tem., the various unions reconsidering and 
recalling their threat of a “general strike.” At a 
meeting of the Dock & Cotton Council Sunday morn- 
ing, it was voted to accept the compromise proposi- 
tion of the Illinois Central Railroad, and the car 
loaders and unloaders formerly employed at Stuy- 
vesant docks were ordered back to work. 

The Vacherie Cypress Co., with general offices in this 
city and a mill at Vacherie, La., has completed its cut 
and has turned over its sawmill plant to the George 
W. Prechter Lumber Co., recently organized. As was 
announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some weeks 
ago, the Prechter company will engage in the manu- 
facture of hardwoods. It is now overhauling the mill 
and assembling logs and will begin sawmill operation 
in a few days. Manager W. H. Martz, of the Vacherie 
company, explains that it has approximately 8,000,000 
feet of lumber on its yards and will retain the opera- 
tion of the planing mill until that stock has been dis- 


posed of. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 9.—The local demand for lumber continues 
excellent. This demand is largely for industrial con- 
struction, in which there is considerable activity. The 
amount of building under way and contemplated is 
said to be tremendous. There is comparatively little 
house building. Not much lumber is to be used for 
the present in the housing projects, except hardwood 
floors. 

Wholesalers who specialize in transit cars are ad- 
vising southern shippers to hold off all consignments 
for the present until they can clear up their present 
list of transits. The shutting off of the eastern mar- 
kets because of the weather conditions has caused a 
lull in buying of transits. There is a disposition to 
make concessions to move these transits. 

Charles G. Buffum, of the LaCrosse Lumber Co., 
Louisiana, Mo., retailer, stopped in St, Louis on his 
way home from Chicago. He believes that the whole 
country is set for a big building boom, if the con- 
tinued advances in lumber and other building ma- 
terial do not halt buying. 

Lee Krauss, treasurer of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., 
New Orleans, La., who was here this week, said that 
he looked for an upward turn in the market for south- 
ern pine within the next month. He believes the pres- 
ent lull in buying is due to the monetary situation 
and bad weather in the eastern consuming centers, 
and that there is nothing alarming in the situation. 
He thinks that a big demand for lumber soon will be 
asserting itself. 

D. R. FitzRoy, of the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., pre- 
sided at the regular weekly luncheon meeting, March 
9, of the lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis at 
American Annex Hotel. Market conditions were dis- 
cussed, and several told stories. C. P. Jennings, of 
the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Co., was elected chair- 
man of next Tuesday’s meeting. 

The appointment was announced at Hoo-Hoo head- 
quarters today of John R. Bertholf, of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., as Vicegerent Snark of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 
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JACKSON, MISS. 


March 8.—The placing of orders in this section dur- 
ing the last week has slackened somewhat compared 
with two weeks ago. But this does not seem to have 
any effect upon the several mills here for the reason 
that they are receiving only 30 to 40 percent of the 
cars needed in which to move their output. They have 
also been heavily oversold during the last few months 
and still have immense order files to take care of. 
Naturally, some of the stocks that have not been in 
great demand have begun to pile up, but at that the 
general condition of all stocks here is from 30 to 40 
percent below normal. Shipments consigned to points 
in the Northeast have been delayed because of the 
various embargoes that have been put into effect. 
With the opening of the spring season, however, the 
outlook is for an extraordinary heavy demand. 

The export market has been shut off for some time 
because of the low rate of exchange, tho should this 
improve shipments to overseas points will begin to 
move rapidly. 

Indications are that the various railroads will 
within a short time begin to place orders for immense 
amounts of stocks which will naturally have a ten- 
dency to cut down on the stocks in the yards at present. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 8.—The possibility of the eastern’ market 
being flooded with western lumber at decidedly lower 
prices than have heretofore been quoted because of the 
recent announcement of a price stabilization plan by 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., seems to have been 
dissipated, first because that company’s large distribut- 
ing depot is by no means completed as yet, and hence 
no large stocks can be placed here for some time, and, 
second, because reports reaching here are to the effect 
that the company is well oversold for the next five 
months. 

Records for new construction authorized during any 
one month here have again been broken, according to 
the report for February, which was given out last 
week. During that month permits were issued by the 
building inspector for new buildings involving an 
estimated outlay of not less than $3,233,880, beating 
the exhibit for January, which was $2,915,160, so 
that the aggregate for the first two months of 1920 
is more than $6,000,000. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 9.—The demand for lumber continues strong 
and stocks are becoming even more acutely scarce 
than heretofore. ‘There has been some improvement 
in the transportation situation, but weather condi- 
tions have continued bad and stocks arrive slowly. 
Naturally, building conditions have been delayed but 
with few exceptions stocks among retailers are poorly 
assorted, and with every effort being put forth prop- 
erly to house the population all thru this section there 
is absolutely no doubt of a heavy building demand. 
Much construction will be delayed because of a hope 
that there will be a drop in some building material 
prices, but there will be enough building by those who 
will be willing to pay the existing cost, which will 
put a strain on all available supplies of lumber. 

Notwithstanding possible labor troubles the en- 
couraging features of the present situation are suffi- 
ciently strong to make the average retailer believe 
that no matter where the demand comes from there 
are sO many sources from which it can emanate 
that he will have all he can do to handle his business 
and keep his customers satisfied with the small amount 
of lumber he will be able to offer. Already there are 
indications of a revival in the railroad trade. Whole- 
salers who have heretofore been catering to this class 
of business are getting inquiries running up to several 
million feet. Some good sized blocks have already been 
booked but some distributers have actually delayed 
putting in quotations. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 8.—Some retailers are taking seriously the 
recent reports of possible reductions in price, and are 
holding off buying. The concensus among those who 
are in the best position to know is that these dealers 
are apt to be caught without stock when they need 
it, as present indications are that there is not going 
to be enough to fill the demand. Some dealers claim 
to see the fallacy of the reports, especially as they 
do not seem to be able to buy anything at the adver- 
tised prices, and are going ahead on the normal 
market. 

Prices here are stronger than they were two weeks 
ago in everything, but it is rumored that certain hard- 
woods, which have accumulated at mills because it 
has been impossible to move them, have been offered 
in this market at prices a trifle lower than were asked 
a few weeks ago. No authentic sales at lower prices 
have been recorded, but there are indications that 
certain items may be more plentiful soon. All the 
other woods are strong in demand and firm in price. 
White pine is getting more scarce; spruce is active 
at top prices; hemlock is not quoted at all on most 
lists; cypress is hard to get and prices are high; 
southern pine bill timbers are very high, sizes are in 
good demand at high prices, flooring is very scarce 
and high, and box is in good demand among the big 
industrial plants. North Carolina pine is about paral- 
lel with southern pine, but the scarcity seems more 
noticeable. Lath and shingles are scarce and in strong 
demand at high prices. Building lumber is in pretty 
good shape as to local stocks, and there would be a 
lot of the many needed houses built before it was all 
used up, but there is little coming in to local yards, 
as most of what is being sold now is going to the big 
industrials or the suburban yards, 

According to the records of the bureau of building 
inspection there were 494 permits issued during Feb- 
ruary, for 573 operations, the estimated cost of which 





will be $6,918,090. This is more than two million 
above the record of the best previous February. The 
first two months of this year show an increase of over 
nine millions above last year and indicate that the 
estimate of $50,000,000 for the year will be low, and 
that $75,000,000 may be reached, especially as the 
housing work has not been started. 

Millwork is still particularly scarce but those en- 
gaged in this line have increased their facilities lately 
and some new enterprises have been started so the 
prospect of catching up is good, and there should be 
nothing in the lumber line to prevent the building 
business from opening up in good shape as soon as 
the weather is favorable. 

Sunbury business men have formed a corporation 
to build at least one hundred homes there on the mort- 
gage and installment plan, to be sold to anyone who can 
make a reasonable first payment and has prospects of 
work of a permanent nature. The idea was fostered 
by the Business Men’s Association and the Rotary 
Club of the town. 

Building association charters continue at high speed. 
Last week there were eighteen chartered by this state, 
with combined capital of $38,000,000. 

The Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club has ar- 
ranged for a joint tournament in April, at Seaview, 
the famous shore course near Atlantic City, their 
opponents being the Knot Golfers, of New York. 

Alfred Vanhorn, farmerly representing the Empire 
Lumber Co. in this territory, is now selling for the 
Baker White Pine Co., of Baker, Ore, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 9.—The price stabilization plan reported 
from the west Coast a few weeks ago caused little stir 
here. Big mills with jobbing connections in Omaha 
hastened to reassure their jobbers here with letters 
and telegrams calculated to show what was really 
back of this reported drop. Some called it a piece of 
“spite work” or knifing on the part of some big con- 
cerns in sharp competition. Others pointed out that 
the one big concern that had put the plan into effect 
had really been about 30 percent above the market 
and was merely trying to get on a level with the rest, 
while still others pointed out that the concern had 
nothing to offer between now and that time, being 
far oversold, and was therefore likely putting this 
report out as mere propaganda to allow itself to catch 
up with orders. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


ELKINS, W. Va., March 9.—The Camp Run Lumber 
Co. has purchased a tract of 6,000 acres, practically 
all hardwood, in Braxton and Webster counties, from 
Cary C. Hines, of Sutton. The price is given as 
$133,000. The company will begin operations at once 
and will put in a large mill at Centralia. 





CENTRALIA, WASH., March 8.—The Prudential Lum- 
ber & Timber Co. has closed on all the options on the 
34,000 acres of timber land in Cowlitz County, it is 
reported. The estimated stumpage is about 1,500,000,- 
000 feet. 


LittLte Rock, ArK., March 9.—Pittmann :& Davis, 
of Shaw, Miss., have purchased 1,150 acres of. timber- 
land from C. K. Elliott and have also purchased the 
sawmill and teams of the C. G. Griffin Lumber Co. 





HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 9.—The plant and tim- 
ber holdings of the Estes Lumber Co., Estes, Miss., 
were sold a short time ago to the Legan Bros., of 
Morton, Miss. Over 15,000 acres of good quality tim- 
ber changed hands in the deal and it is understood 
that a large band mill will be erected at once. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PorTLAND, OreE., March 6.—The Siler Mill Co. won 
a partial victory in its suit against the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation at Vancouver, Wash., 
March 5, when Judge R. H. Back, of the Superior 
court of Clark County awarded a certain amount of 
damages on account of the cancelation of contracts 
for lumber when the armistice was signed. The com- 
pany sued for $420,000. 


BaLTiImMore, Mp., March 8.—The suit of the Sapero 
Box Co. against the American Propeller & Manufac- 
turing Co., involving a claim of $30,000 damages, 
came up for trial on Friday, March 5. The American 
Propeller & Manufacturing Co. was engaged during 
the war in the manufacture of wooden propellers for 
aircraft, and in order to augment its output, required 
more room. To obtain this additional space, it is 
alleged by the Sapero Co., it had the machinery and 
other equipment of that company, which occupied 
premises in the rear of its plant, removed amd took 
possession of the building. The American Co. claims 
this was done under orders of the Government and 
that the Sapero Co, had had notice to vacate at the ter- 
mination of its lease just before that time. The Sapero 
Co. declares that an oral arrangement had been made 
by which the lease held by the American Co. was to be 
assigned to the Sapero Co. 








DvLvuTH, MINN., March 9.—A decision was rendered 
in the United States district court here in favor of the 
defendant in the case of R. B. Whiteside against the 
W. T. Bailey Lumber Co., of Virginia, Minn. Mr. 
Whiteside sold the Bailey company a batch of logs that 
were delivered on board at its mill. By agreement of 
both parties the scaling of the logs was done by the 
State surveyor general and the value of the timber 
was to be fixed by that scale. After a lapse of two 
or three months and after the logs had been delivered 
at the Bailey pond at Virginia, Minn., and mixed with 
the other logs, Mr. Whiteside claimed that a mistake 
had been made in the scale, and as a result a top and 
butt rescale was made and resulted as before. A re- 
scale was then made in Mr. Whiteside’s behalf by a 
private firm of scalers who claimed that they found on 
the same basis of estimating, more timber than the 
surveyor general found. The court action brought by 
Mr. Whiteside claimed over $13,000. W. U. Bailey, 


president of the lumber company tendered a check for 
$9,703.96 in payment, basing the value of the logs on 
the official scale. 
amount, 


The jury’s verdict was for that 

















Douglas 


F-l-R 


—like our other woods— 
is gaining broader distribu- 
tion in Eastern markets be- 
cause of its adaptability to 
varied uses and uniform 
quality and millwork. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 
uses for which we recom- 
mend Douglas Fir: 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Port Orford Cedar 
Other Sitka Spruce 
Woods be pe Hemlock 

Red Cedar 
We Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Can 
Ship 





EASTERN OFFICES : 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
' CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
W.O. Womelsdorf, Mar. 
CHICAGO-—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mer. | 
k MINNEAPOLIS—Lumbe=« © ~chanee. 


We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J.S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 


Northwestern 


Bank Bldg., 
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SEATTLE 











Shingles 


Premiums and Ordinary Grades. 


About two-thirds of all 
the shingles,made in the 
United States are Western 
Red Cedar—a pretty good 
sign that Red Cedar is also 
a winner for 


Bevel Siding 


In addition to Red Cedar, 
we also invite your orders. 
for Douglas Fir Finish, 
Western Spruce and West- 
ern Hemlock yard and 
f{rctory stock. 


JE-MORRIS-LUMBER-CO- 
Man icteanstapr aibinions 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 


SEATTLE ,.WASH 
80.000 FT DAILY CAP 








































If you handle Pacific 
Coast Lumber and Shingles 


THE LUMBERMEN’S 
FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
will keep you up to the 
minute on Coast rates to all 
points in your territory. 


Used and recommended by distributors 
all over the United States and Canada. 


Rates to | State $4.50 per year. 
2States 8.00 “ “ 
3 “ 1050 “ “ 
4 * tae” * 


YOU NEED THIS SERVICE RIGHT NOW. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 








~ White Building, Seattle, Washington af 


We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


Pond if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value 
Lumber from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a K 


trial order of our 
Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


FIR Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK Boards and Shiplap 
CEDAR Sie: oe 'sttecrace” 


Shingles. 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
Tell us your needs today. 


JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER COMPAN 


Y 
White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. } 




















Collections by Retail Lumber Deaiers 4 ,cr!es 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











O. W. Steffeck, sales manager of the Rib Lake Lum- 
ber Co., Rib Lake, Wis., is recovering from a severe 
illness and expects shortly to resume his duties. 


J. B. Webster, of Little Rock, secretary of the Arkan- 
sas Association of Lumber Dealers and editor of the 
organization’s official organ, Codperative Building, has 
been appointed assistant attorney general of Arkansas. 


On March 1, Harry P. Edward became associated 
with the H. P. Dutton Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
as treasurer and sales manager. The H. P. Dutton 
Lumber Co. is a manufacturer and wholesaler of Pacific 
coast products. 


Cc. W. Scarff, Seattle, Wash., who owns a good deal 
of timber in British Columbia and Oregon, paid a busi- 
ness visit to Chicago this week and looked up a num- 
ber of lumbermen with whom he formerly did busi- 
ness while resident in Chicago. 


Miss Nellie Krotter, of Springfield, Ill., a sister of 
F. C. Krotter, well known lumber retailer at Palisade, 
Neb., is recovering nicely from an operation performed 
at the Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago. She ex- 
pected to leave the hospital on Saturday of this week 
to return to her work as a teacher in the public 
schools of Springfield. 


Announcement has been made by W. J. Haubrich, 
who operates retail lumber yards at Mapleton, Danbury 
and Dedham, Iowa, that he has changed his headquar- 
ters from Danbury to Mapleton, Iowa, and that the 
main office for the three yards will be found there. 
Besides being interested in lumber and all kinds of 
building material Mr. Haubrich has an interest in the 
firm of Haubrich & Coney, which handles fancy 
groceries. 


H. H. Harrington, North English, Iowa, who was 
recently elected president of the Central & North- 
eastern Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, was a Chicago 
visitor this week, leaving Wednesday evening for Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, to attend the annual meeting of the 
Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Mr. Harrington is optimistic concerning the outlook 
for business and looks for a big demand for lumber 
during the coming months. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
has recently opened a new branch office in Los Angeles, 
Calif., to look after its rapidly growing business in 
California, Arizona, Nevada and the State of Sonora, 
Mexico. This office will be in charge of F. R. Field, 
who has been manager of the company’s Denver office. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. is a large manufac- 
turer of elevating, conveying, crushing and mining ma- 
chinery and of electric locomotives. 


Announcement is made by the W. A. C. Miller Co., 
wholesaler and retailer of lumber and interior finish, 
of Detroit, Mich., that on March 1, W. Colburn Stan- 
dish, formerly district manager of the United States 
Tire Co. at Detroit, became associated with that com- 
pany as treasurer and sales manager. Mr. Standish 
is a graduate of the University of Michigan and a 
member of the Board of Commerce, University Club 
and several other clubs in Detroit, and he has been 
very successful in salesmanship in that city. 


Last Sunday Rev. William C. Covert, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, 41st Street and Grand 
Boulevard, Chicago, celebrated the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate. Doctor Covert is very well 
known among lumbermen, particularly on the Pacific 
coast, where he did effective work in connection with 
the Y. M. C. A. among the men of the spruce produc- 
tion division during the war. He also served over- 
seas with the “Y.’’ Doctor Covert has contributed a 
number of stories of the woods and lumber camps to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. His church in Chicago 
is sometimes referred to as “the lumbermen’s church” 
because out of town lumbermen frequently drop in to 
renew acquaintance with the pastor and to hear his 
inspiring sermons, 





STUDIES TIMBER EXCHANGE POLICY 


William L. Hall, of Hall, Kellogg & Co., returned 
a few days ago from a two months’ trip thru the 
West, where he gave thoro study to the land exchange 
situation as it exists within and around the national 
forests. He visited each of the district offices of the 
Forest Service and discussed with the officials in 
charge the policy and problems affecting land ex- 
changes. In the course of his trip Mr. Hall also dis- 
cussed land exchanges with many owners of large 
tracts which lie within or near the national forests. 
He said in discussing the situation: 

“This is a matter which particularly interests the 
owners of cut-over lands. It is the Government’s de- 
sire to acquire as large an acreage as possible of pri- 
vate cut-over lands within the national forests and 
along the boundaries where such lands are non-agricul- 
tural in character and suitable for inclusion within 
the forests. There are thousands of acres of such lands 
and under the policy which is now being worked out 
these lands can be absorbed by the Government, and in 
exchange Government timber or negotiable certificates 
receivable for timber can be given for them. The 
transaction promises to work out greatly to the benefit 
of the Government as well as to that of the individual 
land owner. 

“To be sure, on only a few of the forests has Con- 
gress given authority to make such exchanges, but a 
great deal of land exchange legislation is now pending 
and the most recent word from Washington is that 
there is likelihood of much land exchange legislation 
being enacted at this session of Congress. Altogether 


the situation is most promising and within the next 
year or two it should be possible not only to secure 
the necessary legislation but to proceed on a policy of 
land exchanges that will go far toward straightening 
out the tangled ownership situation in many of the 
Government forests.” 


ACCOUNTANTS FORM PARTNERSHIP 


An interesting announcement of the week is that 
of the formation at Cincinnati, Ohio, of a partnership 
between L. G. Rice, certified public accountant, and 
Teasdale Fisher, formerly accountant in charge of the 
lumber investigation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which will specialize in lumber accounting under 
the firm name of Rice & Fisher, with headquarters at 
705 Union Bank Building, Cincinnati. 

Mr. Rice has practiced public accounting for fifteen 
years following his graduation from the University of 
Tennessee with an A. B. degree, and has specialized 
in lumber accounting. During the war he was a special 
examiner for the Federal Trade Commission in the 
southern pine district. Mr. Rice has also had an ex- 
tensive experience in accounting in industries other 
than the lumber. 

Mr. Fisher began his career in the lumber business 
as office manager for the Perry Lumber Co., manufac- 
turers and wholesalers at Cincinnati, where he re- 
mained for three years. He then spent three years 
as chief accountant for the Conasanza Lumber Co., 
with mills in Tennessee, and for the next three years 
practiced accounting in several firms of public ac- 
countants, and was instructor for a like period in 
the department of accountancy and business adminis- 
tration, University of Cincinnati, College of Commerce. 
He is a graduate from this institution with a degree 
of Bachelor of Commerce. 

In June, 1917, Mr. Fisher was appointed examiner 
in lumber investigation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and was stationed on the Pacific coast, investigat- 
ing mills in Oregon and Washington. Next he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Wilson Compton in charge of the lumber 
investigation with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
in which work he was associated with Dr. Louis H. - 
Haney. While engaged in this work he personally vis- 
ited a great many mills in various sections of the 
country, as well as many retail yards. 

He resigned from the Federal Trade Commission last 
month to enter into the partnership of Rice & Fisher, 
which is prepared to devise and install modern cost 
systems for lumber manufacturers and retailers. A 
special department for Federal income and excess 
profits tax returns will also be maintained, in charge 
of G. A. Bernard, formerly with the Internal Revenue 
Service. 





ON THE SUBJECT OF HEAVY LOADS 


A letter published in the Feb. 28 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, citing the heavy car loadings 
made by the Nadawah Lumber Co., Nadawah, Ala., 
has attracted letters from several lumber companies 
on this subject, showing that there is real and ad- 
mirable rivalry among the lumbermen for the honor 
of being among the heaviest loaders, if not actually 
the heaviest loader. The Nadawah Lumber Co.’s load 
totalled 44,830 feet of 2x10-inch random worked to 
15% inches thick. The Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., believes that it is entitled 
to make a bid for the title of record holder by virtue 
of W&LE car No. 72782, shipped March 3, 1919, and 
containing 1,182 7x8-inch 8-foot fir ties and 44,127 
feet rough fir lumber, with a scale weight of 143,300 
pounds. After calling particular attention to the size 
of the ties and to the fact that the lumber was rough 
the company states in its letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that it frequently ships cars holding up to 
65,000 feet of ceiling and sometimes up to 45,000 feet 
of surfaced dimension and 50,000 feet of boards. It 
encloses copy of inspector’s report to verify its state- 
ments, so that it may be known “that the amount 
claimed is not simply Pacific coast ‘boosting.’ ” 

The Pilsen Lumber Co., Chicago, referring to the 
Nadawah load, writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
“That was some load all right, but last month we 
received from a shipper in the Grays Harbor district 
of Washington a 46-foot gondola car loaded with 
60,192 feet of 2x6-inch, 22-foot fir SIS1E standard. 
The load was on PMcK&Y No. 91154, and weighed 
146,300 pounds. This, you will notice, goes the 
Nadawah report some 15,454 feet better. This latter 
amount was regarded as a medium sized carload only 
a few years ago. Loads of 45,000 feet are not excep- 
tional nowadays; for instance, in January we received 
one car containing 49,208 feet and another 55,843 
feet of fir joist, standard sizing.” 

Speaking about averages, the Wyatt Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Gandy, La., informs the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that its average per car for the entire year of 1919 
was 24,557 feet; for January of this year 25,313 feet, 
and up to and including Feb. 6 31,350 feet. The com- 
pany writes: “During 1919 we loaded sixty-four cars 
than ran well above 30,000 feet to the car, and in the 
lot was one, KCS 20542, containing 50,424 feet, and 
four others that ran above 42,700 feet. From Jan. 1 
of this year to date we have shipped twenty-one cars 
averaging well above 30,000 feet to the car. We did 
not do this loading trying to break records, but we 
hold the view that if all the mills in the South fol- 
lowed this method of loading cars they would have all 
the cars needed, and under the weather conditions 
that have prevailed would have had more cars than 
they possibly could have loaded. We expect to con- 


tinue loading our cars to capacity, and no doubt, with 
the excellent start that we have made, our records for 
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1920 will be above that for 1919; at least that is our 
aim, and if there is someone else who has our record 
bested our hats are off to him.” 





WESTERNER GUEST OF TIE PRODUCERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 9.—E. M. Blake, of Charles 
R. McCormick & Co., San Francisco, was the honor 
guest at a dinner given at the Missouri Athletic As- 
sociation last night by the St. Louis members of the 
National Association of Railroad Tie Producers, of 
which he is vice president. Mr. Blake had been to 
New York, Boston and other points east and was on 
fiis way home. He made a short talk, discussing the 
tie situation and the market for creosoted wood. J. 
W. Fristoe, president of the association, presided. 





OPENS TWO BRANCH OFFICES 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 9.—Charles B. Carothers 
(Inec.), of this city, is expanding its field by opening 
up branch offices at Hattiesburg, Miss., and at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The company has made arrangements 
to increase its capital stock from $65,000 to $100,000 
on April 1. 

The branch office in Hattiesburg, Miss., will be 
opened for the company by Robert H. Bostwick, for- 
merly sales manager of the Lamar Lumber Co., at 
Clyde, Miss., who joined the forces of Charles B. 
Carothers (Inc.) on March 1. He has been connected 
with southern pine mills in the South for a number 
of years and enjoys a wide acquaintance among 
them. 

The company has been represented in Cincinnati 
territory by Robert L. Bolling, but it is now the in- 
tention to open an office there and employ an addi- 
tional salesman to assist Mr. Bolling. 

Six and one-half acres of land along the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad in East Memphis has_ been 
purchased recently by the company on which it intends 
to have a distributing yard handling both southern 
pine and hardwood and from which it will be in posi- 
tion to give immediate service on mixed car ship- 
ments of all items. 





RETAILER TO START ADVERTISING 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 10.—Samuel B. Sisson has 
been made sales and advertising manager of the Wilson 
& Green Lumber Co., of this city, and his appointment 
marks an innovation in lumber merchandising in cen- 
tral New York, as well as the opening of a big adver- 
tising campaign to the retail consumer. An intensive 
selling policy has been decided upon by the Wilson 
& Green company, and in this selection the company 
has secured a man well known in the trade. He was 
for five years an operator on his own account in the 
wholesale field, and went to the Shipping Board during 
the war, when he opened a large storage yard for the 
board in New Jersey. Later he became distributer 
for all ship yards on the Atlantic coast. 


TO SAIL FOR ROTTERDAM 


New OrLpANS, LA., March 8.—Joseph Friedlander, 
commonly known as “Uncle Joe,”’ vice president of the 
Climax Lumber Co. of this city, has obtained a pass- 
port for Rotterdam, and will sail May 1 on the steam- 
er Rotterdam from New York City. “Uncle Joe” said 
that he bought a quarter million of German marks at 
4 cents and that he is going to spend several months 
in Germany in order to get a run for his money. The 
present value of the mark is only about 30 percent 
of what “Uncle Joe” paid. 





RETAIL COMPANY TO DISCONTINUE 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., March 9.—Martin J. Tivnan 
announces that on April 1 he will terminate his pleas- 
ant association of nine years with the Baldwinsville 
Lumber Co., of this city, to take up new duties as sales 
manager of the Post & Henderson Co., of Oswego, N. Y. 
The entire stock of lumber 
and building materials at 
Baldwinsville will be sold 
| at once and the yard will 
be discontinued. The Bald- 
| winsville Lumber Co. was 
organized nine years ago by 
local lumbermen with C. C. 





MARTIN J. TIVNAN ; 
Who Becomes Sales Mana- 
ger of the Post & Hen- 
derson Co., Oswego, 
New York 





Hoover, president; J. F. 
Keenan, vice president; W. 
E. Kuhn, secretary, and 
M. J. Tivnan, treasurer. 
Mr. Tivnan has acted as 
general manager and built 
- up a most successful busi- 

ness. He is well known 
among the wholesale and retail trade of this State 
and is one of those lumbermen who has demonstrated 
marked ability by working up from the ranks. He got 
his first experience as a tally boy in wholesale yards 
in North Tonawanda, N. Y., and being an indefatigable 
worker, has brought himself to the front rank. 

The Post & Henderson Co. is one of the old and 
well established wholesale and retail yards in this 
State. Thomas H. Bennett, past president of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York, is president of the Post & Henderson Co. 
and is an able lumberman,. The friends of Mr. Tivnan 
predict that in his new position he will make an even 
more enviable record than in the past. 








PO BOX 567 


TELEPHONE NO 29 


Rhodesia Rative Cimber Concession. 


SAW MILLS AND WORKSHOPS AT UMGUSA SPUR 








SUPPLY STATIONS AT-— 


Umzimbam 1462 Mile Peg 
Umgusa Malindi 
Gwaai Dett 

N’ Gamo Inyantue 


Intundhla 


Concessionairs of the 
Great Mahogany and 
Teak Forests of South 
Africa! 


The Editor, 


Americen Lumberman. 
Stocks on Hand of the 
following Hard and Soft 
Woods: 


Dear Sirs 


MAHOGANY 
WALNUT 
TEAK 
CLEAR PINE 
SYRINGA 
GONDII etc 


helpful to us indeed. 


' ” Bulawayo, 


facturers who have ans ver 
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I mast thank you for the wide publicity given to our 
request for catalogues of sawrilling machinery from American mante 
ed our call mamificently and I can say 
that the infornation contained in these catalogues has been very 
We are tucked away in the Rhodesian Bush 


in conditions not ideal for correspondence at least and we have 


been working slong with mechinery that would make eny sawyer from 


ever there lauch and with crews that are just good raw material. 


Speciality. 


SAWN TIMBER FoR 
MINING 

BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 
WAGGON MAKING 
FURNITURE 
SHOOKS etc 


useful workuen. 


SAWN TO CROER IN ALL SIZES 


AND OIMENBIONS 


They are mostly Barotze natives but with training they can be made 


We have wade no purchases of machinery and ars~consider- 
ing a entire change of situation and plant. 
many manufacturers of machinery who so kinily sent us their catae 
lognes end must ask them to pardon our negligence in not having 
written to each individuelly, which however we will do. 


We wish to thank the 


The "snerican Luvberman" has proved so interasting that 


we can never get it beyond our tom office. 


MINING POLES 
LAGGING 
FENCING POLES 
Saw LOGS 


Yours faithfully, 


A 


anttle 


VICE PRESIDENT RESIGNS 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 8.—The Southland Lum- 
ber & Trading Co. has announced the resignation of 
John C. Morris as vice president and his retirement 
as a stockholder in the company. Mr. Morris is re- 
ported to have gone to the west Coast to enter the 
lumber field there. 

C. F. Holek, New York salesman for the company, 
is now in New Orleans and assisting Sales Manager 
Dural until a successor to Mr. Morris is named. Mr. 
Holek has offices on Madison Avenue in New York 
and has started off with the company since the first 
of the year with an enviable record. He was formerly 
with the Great Southern, Hines and other prominent 
lumber concerns. 

The Southland Lumber & Trading Co. also an- 
nounces the opening of a hardwood department in 
charge of A. Soellers. A concentration yard has been 
established at Laurel, Miss. 





SOLVES PROBLEM BY ALLIGATION 


Henry R. Asman, auditor of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange, St. Louis, Mo., is the second one 
to solve successfully the problem presented on page 64 
of the Feb. 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Mr. Asman’s solution follows: 





(A) What mixture of the three kinds will equal them at 
$1 each. 
. 2 2h 3 
= & ® 2233 8 & 
Gi > oe = 
a 5) 8 ghee ag 4 
2 3 1 4 18 22 11 $0.50 $5.50—Chickens 
6 % ae 1 1 % 3.00 1.50—Turkeys 
20 ..1/18 .. 1 1 % 10.00 5.00—Pigs 
12 $12.00 
The number 100 is 8% times the number 12. 
(B) 11 times 8%= 91.667 @ $_ .50.......0000- --$ 45.833 
% times 84%= 4.167 @ 3.00.... 12.501 
% times 84%= 4.167 @ 10.00..........006. 41.667 
po eee 100.001 $100.001 
(C) 1. Convert 3.167 turkeys (@$3=$9.501), less 2.333 
chickens (@50c=$1.167), or $8.334 into pigs, 


leaving one whole turkey. 
. Add 2.333 chickens to 91.667 chickens, making 94 
whole chickens. 


to 


3. Add 0.833 pigs to 4.167 pigs, making 5 whole 
pigs. 
SUMMARY 
1. NG Ct ine tenas coaucccanatdavdancadeaees $ 3 
ee Ot i ia bucdkaccanduccecs cucdandeaeeda 47 
3. 5 pigs GG eka vsdsedbsdutdueadddavadaseus 60 
100 Totals 





The alligation means this: 
/12 of 11 chickens= .91667 @ $ .50............ een 


1/12 of % turkey = .04167 @ $3 
1/12 of &% pig Se lee CP Gbaddcciécececeseaen 417 
12 Be ere Tree rere $1.000 





DOUBLE-CARLOAD RATES ON POLES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The carriers party to 
Docket No. 9971—National Pole Co. vs. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. et al.—have filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a petition for a 
rehearing. The proceeding involves the reasonableness 
of rates on cedar poles and piling transported on more 
than one car from Pacific coast points and points in the 
Inland Empire to points in various States, to the ex- 
tent that they exceed rates applicable on fir lumber 
and shipments of cedar poles and piling in single cars. 
The examiner recommended and the commission found 
that the rates on long stuff were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded the single car rates by more 
than 5 cents a hundred pounds. In their petition for 
a rehearing defendants contend that the car earnings 
on single loads are 121 percent of the earnings on loads 
requiring more than one car. 





CAR SERVICE RULES TO BE CONTINUED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—In view of the 
continued coal shortage, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission late last week addressed the following 
circular to all carriers: 


The supply of cars available for the transportation 
of coal is insufficient to meet the demand. Unusual 
movements incident upon the strike of coal miners 
have brought about an abnormal location of cars. It is 
desirable that the proper relocation of cars shall be 
brought about as rapidly and with as little confusion 
as is possible. Critical situations still exist in which 
fuel for essential industries and purposes must be pro- 
vided. The railroads and the coal operators have all 
been working under the uniform mine rating and car 
distribution rules established by the Railroad Admin- 
istration and those rules seem to be generally satis- 
factory and to meet with general approval. 

To the end that conflicting and contradictory rules 
on different roads and in different fields may be 
avoided in the unusual conditions which now exist 
in the industries and on the roads, the commission 
recommends that until experience and careful study 
demonstrate that other rules will be more effective and 
beneficial, and especially during the remainder of the 
early spring, the uniform rules as contained in the 
Railroad Administration’s car service section circular 
CS-31 (Revised) be continued in effect. 


t. BASKETS TAKE FIRST CLASS EXPRESS RATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—In a formal opinion 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has dismissed 
Docket No. 10830—New Albany Box & Basket Co. vs. 
American Railway Express Co. and Director General— 
holding that the application of first-class rating to 
shipments by express of fruit and vegetable baskets, 
nested, is not shown to have been unreasonable. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 


Monadnock Bide., San Francisco, Cal. 














MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


California Pine 


NIFORM 
FINE 


GRADES U} 
QUALITY 


Hobart 
Building, 


San Ir: 


incisco, Cal. 




















A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


we 
oe 
* 
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Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 


eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
— costs in actual practice and thoroly 

*sted it out before it was finally printed in book 


fo rm, 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


iple of this book is new but very simple 
itside wall of a building of ordinary 
of stuc g 










tains s many bo ard feet 
B» $0 many lath et 
Ag dg wi 






rries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
r of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in fi uring barns. 

Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5'4 x 8)2 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. 
LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Conway—Hill & Dawson have re- 
organized under the name of Dawson Lumber Co., 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000. J. A. Hill 
— his interest to W. A. Russell and H. E. 

ook. 

Faith—Herr & Helvie are succeeded by the Wilson 
Emmick Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Iliff—The Alexander Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Iliff Lumber Co. 

Leadville—The S. L. Smith Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the Guller Lumber Co. which has been in 
business in Leadville since 1890. 

Severance—The Mawson Lumber Co. is succeeded 
by the Mawson-Gardner Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Alden—The Baldock & Clawson lum- 
= and feed business has been sold to Charles See- 
eldt. 

Brookport—The Brookport Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Park Lumber Co., Levings, Il. 

Ontarioville—Ed Feuerhaken & Co. are succeeded 
by the Ontarioville Feed & Lumber Co. 

Plato Center—James Muirhead is succeeded by 
George F. Muirhead. 

Waukegan—The M. H. Hussey pee has 
purchased the lumber business of D. T. Web 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Stoltz- oeng ‘Fur- 
niture Co. has changed its name to Quality Furni- 
ture Co. 

IOWA. Curlew—E. N. Taylor is succeeded by the 
— Lumber Co., with headquarters at Emmetts- 
urg. 
Mapleton—W. J. Haubrich, who has yards at Ma- 
pleton, Danbury and Dedham, has moved his head- 
quarters to Mapleton from Danbury. 

KANSAS. Atwood—The Atwood Lumber Co. has 
purchased the yard of the Chicago Lumber Co. 

Denton—The Bone-McLucas Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by C. H. Gish & Co. 

Minneapolis—The Chic Lumber & Coal Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Dingee Lumber Co. 

Republic—The Mid-West Lumber Co., of Mankato, 
Kan., recently took over the yard at Republic and 
will operate with E. F. Sellhorn in charge. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—W. A. Preston is 
— by the Preston Lumber & Manufacturing 

0. 

MISSISSIPPI. Coldwater—T. J. Cooper & Co. are 
succeeded by the Cooper-Dulaney Co. 

MISSOURI. Lockwood—The J. W. Black Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by L. T. Metz. 

Lockwood-—The Eaton Lumber Co. has been sold 
to the Lockwood Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Randolph—The Farmers’ Lumber 
Co. has purchased the building occupied by the 
Palace garage and will occupy it with its lumber 
stock. 

OHIO. Columbus—The J. J. Snider Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to J. E. McNally Lumber Co., 
and has increased the capital from $75,000 to 
$150,000. 

Columbus—The Central West Coal & Lumber Co. 
has leased a business block on East Long Street 
which will be occupied by its retail department. 

OKLAHOMA. Pawnee—The Kelley Lumber Co. 
has sold out. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—J. F. Goeller & Son 
are succeeded by the Lakeside Lumber Co. 

Roseburg—Five sawmills and logging equipment 
with 160 acres of timber were sold by the Grove 
Lumber Co. to a local company composed of Charles 
McElhinney, R. L. Whipple and Ernest Whipple. 
The plants are mostly in Douglas County and one is 
at Buckley. 

TENNESSEE. Ripley—The Kirkpatrick Bros. 
Lumber Co. succeeds John L. Rogers. 

TEXAS. Leonard—The Neal & Braly lumber 
business has been purchased by the Lyon Gray 
Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Spokane Wood- 
working Co. has purchased the old Inland Mill & 
Manufacturing Co.’s plant and will instal} improve- 
ments. 

WISCONSIN. Waukesha—The Waukesha Manu- 
facturing Co. has disposed of its retail lumber and 
building supply yards to the Gittner Coal & Supply 
Co. for $40,000. 

WYOMING. Rawlins—Overland Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds R. A. Daley. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Boothton—The eeennon Lumber Co. 
has incorporated; capital, $4,000 

Jackson—Hardwood Timber Co., 
capital, $2,000. 

ARKANSAS. Morrilton—Morrilton Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Regan Spur—Delta Lumber Co., 
ital, $24,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Marysville—Barrel, Box & Panel 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

Sacramento—Hilcrest Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

FLORIDA. Dade City—Soar Corporation, incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000; lumber. 

Jacksonville—Gate- Williams Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 


GEORGIA. Dalton—Duane Chair Co., 
capital from $150,000 to $350,000. 





incorporated; 


incorporated; cap- 


increasing 


IDAHO. Nampa—North Side Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 


Parma—Farmers’ Lumber & Coal Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA. Ashley—L. L. Dunbar Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $25,000; ee es furniture. 

Edinburg—Davis R b Co., increasing capital 
from $35,000 to $150,000. 

Indianapolis—Home Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 


porated. 

Peru—Ariel Cabinet Co., incorporated; capital, 
$150,000. 

Richmond—Richmond Chair Co., incorporated; 


capital, $75,000. 


Silver Lake—Silver Lake Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 


IOWA. Sioux City—Patrick Creek Mill Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. Livermore—Green River Chair Co., 
increasing capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 

Louisville—Southern Veneer Manufacturing Co., 
increasing capital from $60,000 to $100,000. 

LOUISIANA. Jennings—L. & M. Hardware & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; retail. 

MAINE. Bangor—Passamaquoddy Land Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; general timberland and 
lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon--Fredericks Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $40,000 to $80,000. 


MINNESOTA. Duluth—Horatio Handle Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 
MISSOURI. St. Louis—Cornelius Lumber Co., in- 


creasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Passaic—Anderson Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

NEW YORK. gg eel Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000. 

Buffalo—Domino Lumber ‘Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Woodmere—Woodmere Lumber & Milling Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $1,000 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kenley—Sasser Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Scotland Neck—Scotland Neck Planing Mill, in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

OHIO. Barberton—St. John-Etling Realty & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

Cincinnati—Wood Mosaic Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Cleveland—Shields & Allyn Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $200,000 

OKLAHOMA. Drumright—Briggs Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $125,000. 

OREGON. Grants Pass—B. C. Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Marshfield—Coos Veneer & Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

Portland—Bede Lumber Co., incorporated; 
ital, $200,000. 

Portland—East Side Hardwood Paes Co., in- 
creasing capital from $1,500 to $5,0 

Portland—George T. Mickle Eimer Co. of Ore- 
gon, incorporated; capital, $100,000 

Portland—Willamette River Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Portland—Oregon Box & Manufacturing Co., in- 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Portland—Oregon Lath Co., incorporated; capital, 
$400,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Pittsburgh—Carney Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Moore Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Panola Lumber & Man- 
uacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Ford’s Lake Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Lufkin—Martin Wagon Co., 
$125,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—California-Washing- 
ton Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Centralia—C. & Logging Co., incorporated; 
capital, $80.000. 

Everett—Home Timber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$300,000. 

Port Angeles—C. A. Boyd Mill & Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $6,400. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fola—Climax Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Logan—McCall Coal Co., incorporated; capital, 
$200,000; coal and timber lands. 

WISCONSIN. Algoma—Algoma Wood Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Eau Claire—W. H. Brady Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000; wood specialties. 

Eau Claire—Multitone Manufacturing Co., increas- 
ing capital from $110,000 to $160,000; phonograph 
cabinets. 

Kenosha—Adjustable Door Stop Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

Marinette—Marinette Hoop & Stave Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; to take over business of 
Michigan Hoop & Stave Co. 

Milwaukee—Interior Woodwork Co., 
capital from $60,000 to $200,000. 

Milwaukee—South Side Home Furnture Co., in- 
corporated: capital, $30,000. 

Oshkosh—Fuller-Goodman Co., 
from $400,000 to $600,000. 

Prairie du Sac—Prairie du Sae Cab 
Works, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Thorp—Colby Bros. & Co., incorporated: capital, 
$10,000; general woodworking, custom sawing, etc. 

Two Rivers—Hamilton Manufacturing Co., in- 
creasing capital from $750,000 to $1,250,000. 

WYOMING. Green River—Consumers Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Castle Rock—Peabody & Johnson 
have started a shingle mill. 

Huntsville—A new hub factory is to be established 
here; promoters, Earl C. Soule, of Fayetteville; H. 
C. Fields and W. L. Bunch, Kingston; G. L. Shepard, 
D. Anderson and Tom Harg, of Huntsville. 

» FLORIDA. Daytona—The Daytona Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated with a capital of $20,000, has 
opened for business. 

Jacksonville—The Baldwin Lumber Co. is a new 
concern here. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—B. D. Crum and W. H. 
Lester will open a lumber Office here. 

INDIANA. Claypool—W. H. Cook & Co. recently 
started a sawmill here. 

Sunman—The Osgood Lumber Co. is a new con- 
cern here. 

KENTUCKY. Elk Horn—The Hardin Mill Co. 
recently begain a retail business. 


cap- 


increasing capital to 


increasing 


increasing capital 
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MARYLAND. Baltimore—Sofge & Clark have be- 
<un business here, dealing in timber, lumber, floor- 
ing, Shingles etc. The office is at 1701 Guilford 
Avenue, and yard at Westport. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—Thomas & Garvin have 
opened a wholesale lumber business, 

Detroit—The Boyd & Norine Lumber Co. has es- 
tablished a retail yard at 485 Epworth Boulevard. 

Klingville—Michigan Humus & Chemical Co. will 
manufacture staves and barrels and nail kegs. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—White & Sons have 
installed a portable sawmill about four miles from 
Quitman. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—The Whitmer- 
Jackson Sash & Door Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, is in- 
talling a sash and door factory here. 

Mosquero—The Springer Lumber Co., of Springer, 
N. M., is putting in a branch yard at Mosquero. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Unity Box & Lum- 
ber Co. will open a branch factory here. 


OREGON. Eugene—The Latin Lumber Co. is a 
new concern here. 

Parkdale—J. D. Gibson & Bedford Bros. 
started sawmills here. 

Portland—H. N. and M. N. Peabody and Gilbert 
Johnson have started a shingle mill on the Cowlitz 
River, near Castlerock, Wash. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Wilmot—The Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association will put in a lumber yard here. 

TEXAS. Weatherford—The Hardin Lumber Co. 
recently begain a retail business. 


WASHINGTON. Colville—The Colville Valley 
Lumber Co. recently began. 

Valley—The Roll & Smith Lumber Co. recently 
started a sawmill. 


WISCONSIN. Algoma—The Algoma Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated, with a capital of $25,000, has 
purchased the planing mill of the Farrell Lumber 
Co. and is rebuilding it for furniture and toy manu- 
facture. 

Bayfield—Local and outside interests are negotiat- 
ing for the establishment of a new company here to 
make excelsior from timber and waste not suitable 
for milling. 

Green Bay—The Bay Verde Machinery Supply Co. 
has been organized with $50,000 capital by Green Bay 
and Menasha interests to do a jobbing business in 
sawmill, planing mill and general woodworking 
machinery, mill and factory supplies, etc. 

Stanley—The Ole H. Thorp Co. has been organ- 
ized by Ole H. Thorp and his sons, Harry and 
a to engage in the retail lumber and fuel 
business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Dothan—Memphis capitalists are 
said to have purchased 3,000 acres of timber land 
near here and will spend several thousand dollars 
in building a sawmill. The deal was closed by the 
firm of Chandler & Walden, real estate dealers, 
but the names of the purchasers are not announced. 

ARKANSAS. Benton—Clem T. Strauss, of St. 
Louis, Mo., is preparing to start a mill here for the 
purpose of utilizing the small pine timber. The 
mill will cut lath and short stock of all kinds. 

Cotton Plant-—-The Carlisle Lumber Co., of Car- 
lisle, Ark., will erect a building here and will open a 
lumber business. 

IOWA. Burlington—The Leopold Desk Co. will 
erect a large factory. 

Stout—The Farmers’ Codéperative Elevator Co. 
will build a lumber yard. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The 
Match Co. will erect a plant here. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Thompson Yards (Inc.) 
will remove the retail lumber yard to St. Paul 


have 


Diamond 








from Minneapolis. An office building and seven 
other buildings are planned for the site. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—G. H. Briggs will in- 
stall a sawmill at Hickory Flats where he has 
acquired considerable timber. ’ 

Cumberland—N. Batson has purchased the mill 
— timber of Pritchard Bros. and will enlarge the 
mill. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The A. O. Thompson 
Lumber Co. is building an office building and in- 
stalling yards on Eighteenth Street. 

OREGON. Lebanon—The Lebanon-Santiam Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a planing mill. 

UTAH. Provo—A committee of farmers and the 
Provo Commercial Club have taken steps to secure 
money to build a box factory to supply this region. 

VIRGINIA. Martinsville—The Lester Lumber Co, 
will rebuild the plant recently destroyed by fire. 


WASHINGTON. Castle Rock—H. N. Peabody and 
Gilbert Johnson will erect a shingle mill on the 
Cowlitz River. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Fraser Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. will build a new office. 

Kenosha—The Nash Motors Co. has let contracts 
for a body factory, 40 by 1.250 feet. 

Mauston—The Caldwell & Gates Lumber Co. will 
erect a two-story factory, 60 by 150 feet for interior 
woodwork manufacturing; cost about $45,000. 

Milwaukee—The Kiel Furniture Co. has let the 
contract for a three-story factory addition, 69 by 
195 feet. 

Sheboygan—The Sheboygan Cigar Box Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. will electrify its entire manu- 
facturing plant and will build and equip a new 
power plant. 

Sheboygan—The Northfield Co., furniture manu- 
=" will erect a four-story addition, 60 by 90 
eet. 

Stevens Point—The Stevens Point Box & Lumber 
Co. has purchased the W. W. Mitchell sawmill and 
will also build a new sawmill adjoining the box 
factory. 

Waukesha—The Waukesha Manufacturing Co. will 
rebuild the planing mill and interior woodwork fac- 
tory which was destroyed on Feb. 20. The invest- 
ment will be about $40,000. The building will be two 
stories, 60 by 200 feet. 


CASUALTIES 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Fire in the lumber 
yard of Arthur J. Sperry destroyed a large quantity 
of lumber and shingles causing a loss of about 
$15,000. r 

MARYLAND. Port Deposit—Fire in the wood- 
working factory of the B. J. Aulde Co. caused con- 
siderable damage. 

MASSACHUSETTS. North Pembroke—The Gil- 
bert West sawmill and box shop were destroyed by 
fire, the loss being estimated at $150,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Bostick Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has had a fire loss. 


MISSOURI. St. Joseph—A planing mill owned 
by Lee H. Batsell & Sons, contractors, was de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of about $30,000; partly 
insured. 

WASHINGTON. National—The shingle dry kiln 
of the Pacific National Lumber Co. was destroyed 
by fire. The fire caught in other parts of the plant 
but was extinguished. The loss is estimated at 
25,000; fully covered by insurance. 

Raymond—Fire destroyed the dry kiln and con- 
tents at the Keystone Shingle Co.’s plant. The loss 
is estimated at $9,000, partly insured. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—A dry kiln, contents 
and storage shed of the Hope Lumber Co. were de- 
stroyed by fire causing a loss of about $15,000. 

WISCONSIN. Waukesha—The Waukesha Manu- 
facturing C6. has had a fire loss. 





A TRUCK THAT DOES THE WORK 


On page 77 of the Sept. 13, 1919, issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an article accompanied by four 
illustrations was printed dealing with some very 
‘arge white oak timbers cut by the Olmsted Falls Coal 
& Lumber Co., Olmsted Falls, Ohio. Since publishing 
the article the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received 
‘rom H. W. Stearns, manager of the company, some 
further data. It will be remembered that the timber 
‘hich is shown in the accompanying illustration was 31 
nches square and 46 feet long. The timber was hewn 
n the woods and the 
Olmsted Falls Coal & 
Lumber Co, has in its 
employ the men who 

ewed it. As a matter 

fact, the workman- 
ip on this timber was 

» good that it was im- 
possible to tell from the 

hotograph whether it 
vas sawn or hewn. The 

an who used the broad 

x is about 65 years of 
ice and has hewn tim- 

er all his life. The 
ompany has a sawmill 
hat would saw a log of 
his kind with ease by 
ising the main carriage 
ind a 80-foot trailer, as 
t will saw logs up to 
75 feet in length. The 
reason this timber was 
hewn was because the 
log was so large the 
company was unable to 
take it from the woods, 
the log being 6 feet 4 
inches across at the 
butt, 46 inches in diameter at the top and 62 feet long. 
Regarding the motor equipment of the company and its 
serviceability, Mr. Stearns had the following to say: 

r “Regarding the truck and trailer—we use a White 
truck with a single bunk, with a large king bolt so that 
the bunk is movable. The trailer is an old, dismantled 
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WHITE TRUCK HAULING A HEWN WHITE OAK TIMBER 31x31—46 


truck chassis with one single, movable bunk. We have 
rigged up a steering apparatus so that trailer is an 
entirely separate unit 2nd has to be steered separately. 
With this outfit we can handle timber any length up to 
100 feet or even more if necessary and make the trailer 
follow in the same tracks made by the truck. 

“This has proved very satisfactory in handling these 
long, heavy timbers. We also operate a two-wheel 
semitrailer with single stationary bunk made from the 
rear wheels of another large truck. We handle logs 


on this and the truck from 20 feet to 40 feet, handling 





about 2,000 feet per load. 

“We would not be without the truck and trailer 
for operating in the log business, as one team with a 
set of blocks will load these logs in thirty minutes to 
one hour and our truck makes a round trip of 100 
miles each day.” 
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The Farmer Has Money to Spend 











—are you getting your share? 


? 
We are getting our share, as our business 
has increased 2000% in only five years. 
OK Products willhelp you to get your 
share just as they have helped us. 


GY Products 


—include Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses, Cu- 
polas, Non-Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for hogs and 
other specialties that bring health to farm ani- 
mals and wealth to farmers, 


Your Sales Are Half Made 
When You Buy the Goods 


Our advertising and sales service is so complete 
and effective that, no matter where you are located, 
there is alreacly a desire for OK Products. Farmers 
demand merchandise with a good reputation and 
their demands are answered in OK Products. 








An Attractive Proposition fer You 





Let us prove to you that big profits and quick sales 
await you if you carry the OK. line 











Write for Complete Details. 


Phillip Bernard Company 


Jn 
1903 Floyd Ave. ten 
Sioux City, lowa 
a" 


Carpenter 
Aprons 


Caps 
With your ad. 
Large publicity at low 
cost. 
Best medium for your 
line. 


Pleases Your Trade 


i - 
\ Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
a cost. 
Let us explain how you both benefit and 
quote price on quantity desired. 


Lewald & Co.,“tiicxs" 






TiS SO EASY) 
LUMBER CO. 
CHICAGO ™ 


~~ 









THe Te Bud 









To Get Your 
Truck Out 
of the Mud— 


To hold it ona slippery road; to make it 
100% Efficient; Save Time and Money— 


Write for Free Booklet. 
Challoner Co., WiscSxsii 


WISCONSIN 





















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
w ded high 
honors Panama-Pacitic GRAND PRIZE 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PA “FIC EXPOSITION 


internationai Exposition 
AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 


“mn 


Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 














bs 











2 cars 
1 car 
2 cars 


LOOKING FOR 


Here are a few items of year old 
stock that we want to ship quick: 


3 cars 6/4” 1s—2s Hard Maple 
6/4” No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 
4/4” No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 
5/4” Good No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
3 cars 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
lecar 8/4" No. 
2 cars 
2 cars 5/4” No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
3 cars 
2 cars 
lear 10/4” & 12/4” No. 3 Common Oak 
1 car 


3 Common Hard Maple 
6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Soft Elm 


5/4” No. 3 Common Birch 
4/4” No. 3 Common Birch 


8/4” No. 3 Common Oak 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


Dry Hardwoods? 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company 

















We manufacture and carry in stock ai all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 


White Pine 








Rust-Owen Lumber 





DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


Co. 


For Editorial Keview of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 6 














Lumber Shingles 
PASO: sccakcentieseiews 76,135,000 8,074,000 
i) siaueraiers Rees : 27,908,000 2,879,000 
TRCPCRBE: css ces 48,227,000 5,195,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 
Lumber Shingles 
Le ee ee ear -» 516,703,000 55,089,000 
CL) SE eer eas een 265,102,000 35,054,000 
ee 251,601,000 20,035,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 6 
Lumber Shingles 
OAc aa Ry ae eR 27,752,000 5,560,000 
SUED nG aver dhxteancke 10,389,000 1,288,000 
TRGPORRO. <6 dk c.c00s 17,363,000 4,272,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 6 
Lumber Shingles 
ee havinowaweeacee 180,546,000 38,210,000 
BE Po essGe ketene cacelacete 105,674,000 20,885,000 
TROUOONE so scicee eax 74,872,000 17,325,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended March 10 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
TIGER IO 5655665 0a eons hcerkis ‘jae 20s Sdna 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 15 § 46,000 

5,000 and under 10,000..... 27 174,900 

10,000 and under 25,000. ....<« 16 235,500 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 9 299,000 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 3 195,000 

200,000 and OVOP ..0..ce00% Bavaate 8 2,306,500 

TRANS eicccene aes ee ee 78 $ 3,256,900 
Average valuation for week...... ...-- 41,755 
Totals previous week........+++. 65 1,624,700 
Average valuation previous week.. ae 25,752 
Totals corresponding week 1919... 44 1,381,000 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 11, 1920.. 724 22,318,600 
Totals corresponding period 1919.. 338 5,086,030 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 10.—Northern pine trade contin- 
ues in fair shape but the demand comes mostly from 


industries. Distributers expect a good spring de- 
mand. 
New York, March 9.—Prices hold strong and 


weather conditions have not helped to improve the 
movement of lumber. Mill stocks are scarce, yard 
assortments are poor and the spring outlook indi- 
cates a very active white pine market with no falling 
off in prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 9.—Dealers report 
cars more plentiful than for several weeks, but they 
are still restricted in making shipments on account 
of embargoes. Shippers look for a continued im- 
provement in the movement of freight now that the 
railroads have been returned to their former owners. 
Prices are holding firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 8.—Buyers generally 
are holding back and watching developments, en- 
couraged by the halt called on rising prices to hope 
that there will be a weakening in the present mar- 
ket. This prospect is not held out by manufac- 
turers, who say that the trade is still bidding for 
stock in a way that makes it almost impossible to 
prevent further increases. Buyers who have come 
into this territory attracted by the favorable quo- 
tations on northern pine are finding that there is 
really very little to be had, so northern pine quota- 
tions cut comparatively little figure with competing 
woods. Shipments in spite of tight traffic condi- 
tions continue heavier than the winter production. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 10.—The white pine yards 
are finding it difficult to make shipments, because 
of the embargoes and lack of cars, and are obliged 
to suffer long delays, both in getting in and shipping 
stock. They are forced to ship sometimes on open 
cars, because of the continued scarcity of everything 
else. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—A firmer tone prevails 
as the spring approaches. Movement of all lumber 
is very slow. Some have marked up base dimension 
to $70 and some are even contemplating $75, while 
there are others who still adhere to $65. Other di- 
mension prices are: 9-inch, $66 to $71; 10-inch, $67 
to $72; 12-inch, $70 to $75. Random is fairly active. 
Prices current are: 2 x 3, 2 x 4, $52 to $54; 2 x 6, 
2x 7, $51 to $53; 2 x 8, $54 to $55; 2 x 10, $55 to $56; 
2 x 12, $56 to $57. Local concerns are loath to pay 
more than the lower figures. Board demand is 
fairly good and the tone of the market is getting 
very strong. Covering boards are selling at $50 to 
$52 and matched boards at $60 to $62. Boards are 
very scarce, particularly the matched. 





New York, March 9.—The demand is satisfactory 
and prices hold strong. There is little in the out- 
look to indicate any falling off in prices and while 
some mill reports show small accumulations of 
stock on hand nearly every mill has orders in hand 
for more than it can comfortably handle for some 
time. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 10.—It is a bit too early to expect 
much demand for white cedar products, tho the post 
trade is expected to be of a good volume this spring 
and it is likely that the pole trade will be better 
than a year ago. White cedar shingles are very 
scarce and high priced. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 8.—Continued cold 
weather has been favorable to cleaning up the camp 
operations in Minnesota, but producers report con- 
siderable difficulty in holding their crews together 
for the end of the season. Snow has also been ex- 
cessive in places. The market is still active on 
poles, but the post trade continues comparatively 
quiet. Buyers looking for the popular sizes of posts, 
however, find that there is hardly anything to be 
had until the new stock is ready for shipment. 
Poles for transmission and rural telephone lines 
are much sought after and some sizes are about 


exhausted. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 10.—There is some quietness in 
the local hardwood trade tho distributers say that 
the lull has in no way affected prices. The demand 
has been off for three or four weeks now, but dis- 
tributers are confident that the short demand is 
only temporary. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 8.—Wholesalers report 
that the problem of locating northern hardwood 
stocks suitable for buyers’ needs is growing more 
acute week by week. There has been considerable 
substitution and still it has been difficult to keep 
factories supplied. Prices are still trending upward, 
owing to the active competition for all desirable 
hardwood. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—Demand for hard- 
wood appears to be not quite so keen, but prices 
are stiffer. The yard demand is light, factories 
taking practically all of what is offered. Furniture 
factories and truck body builders are kept busy 
finding the quality of stock they want. ‘Ash and 
gum have been advancing recently but it is hard 
to fix an average market. Box factories are kept 
busy and there is a steady call for box lumber. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 9.—More stock sheets of 
manufacturers are beginning to appear in the St. 
Louis market, and there seems more of a disposi- 
tion to sell than for some time. However, it is 
noticeable that offerings of manufacturers show no 
inclination to make any cuts in prices, and the 
market remains firm at practically unchanged 
prices. The only weakening is shown in a few tran- 
sit cars, which have been diverted to this market 
because of unsatisfactory transportation conditions 
in the East, and the prices for these do not show 
much in the way of concessions. 


New Orleans, La., March 8.—A slight slackening 
of orders is reported but seems to have no effect 
on prices, mill stocks ruling low in volume and 
broken in assortment with weather and logging 
conditions still unfavorable over a great part of the 
central southern belt. So long as these conditions 
continue, a slump in prices is not considered likely, 
as the mills are well supplied with orders as a 
rule and are still being offered more new business 
than they care to book until output can be in- 
creased. 


Alexandria, La., March 9.—There has been littl 
change in the hardwood situation during the last 
week. Prices are standing firm and stocks are very 
low. Continued bad weather has added to the mill- 
men’s burdens and embargoes and car shortages 
have resulted in a slowing up of the movement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9.—Prices on the various 
kinds of hardwoods have been stabilized to some 
extent by a slight letting up of the demand, due 
to hesitation in the building market following the 
request of carpenters for a 33 percent advance o! 
wages, and their threat to leave their jobs before 
the expiration of the present agreement if the de- 
mand was not granted. There has not been any im- 
portant increase of production, and stocks are low 
so that there has not been any material change of 
prices. The oaks, ash, poplar, and gum aré 
stronger, and a few sales are reported to have been 
made at from $2 to $5 above last week’s list. The 
slacker domestic market is counterbalanced by in- 
creased inquiries from export agencies for the oaks, 
walnuts, red gum and ash. 


New York, March 9.—There is some improvement 
in the embargo situation, but stocks are still hard 
to get and the demand is as strong as it has been 
any other time in the last six months. There is 
also a little improvement in the export inquiry, 
and while it is evident that business from this 
source will be light for some time to come, any 
change in that demand will be for the better. The 
market has also indicated its ability to handle 2 
larger volume of stock which resulted from the 
falling off in the export demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 10—The hardwood demand 
is fairly good tho curtailed by the extensive em- 
bargoes which covered the New England territory. 
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Prices are strong and wholesalers are quoting some 
woods a little higher. Among these are poplar in 
the better grades and birch, while oak and gum 
continue to hold their strength. Stocks of all kinds 
at the mills are much below the normal. 


Baltimore, Md., March 8.—Hardwood buyers are 
in the market in large numbers, with the sellers 
comparatively few. The production is doubtless 
falling considerably behind the requirements, the 
purchasers outnumbering the sellers by a good deal, 
so that it is not at all necessary for the mills to 
go out on a hunt for a market. The foreign move- 
ment also shows signs of improvement, and there 
is every prospect that the prevailing conditions will 
continue indefinitely. 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—The brisk trade, stock 
shortage, and high but varied prices still obtain in 
the hardwood field here, The recent advances are 
well maintained. All classes of consumers here are 
snapping up about all that is on offer as soon as it 
is put on the market. Further advances would not 
surprise dealers here. Prices current are: Oak, 
quartered, inch, $325 to $356; plain, $220 to $230; 
poplar, $220 to $234; ash, $180 to $190; beech, $100 
to $110; birch, red, $175 to $200; sap, $169 to $190; 
maple, $140 to $175. 


Ashland, Ky., March 8.—Demand for hardwood 
has fallen off considerably but oak No 1 common 
and better is still in demand, with mills having but 
little to offer. Prices are firm. There is no demand 
for bill stock or switch ties. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 10.—Hemlock keeps a stiff upper 
lip and distributers expect a good spring business 
at prices at least as strong as they are now. The 
trade is fair at present, 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—Hemlock is in very good 
demand here and what boards are on offer are 
moving briskly. Very few dry ones are to be had 
and the available stock of green ones is not as 
great as the demand, which is augmented by the 
high price and scarcity of other boards. It is true 
that there have been some sales of random boards 
a little below $48, but for the most part that is the 
price. For eastern clipped boards $50 is the price. 


New York, March 9.—Weather conditions the last 
five or six weeks have hindered improvement in house 
construction. Yards have moved so little stock 
that they have been perfectly content to mark time. 
Whatever business is taken is at good prices and 
manufacturers see nothing in the outlook to indi- 
cate any reaction from prevailing quotations. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 10.—Prices in hemlock are 
gaining in strength and what is paid depends upon 
how easy it is to make delivery. Cars are scarce, 
both at the mills and at the local yards, so that 
many delays are found necessary. Dealers look 
for a stronger market than ever to develop this 
spring and apparently there is not going to be 
enough hemlock to go around in this market. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 9.—Thru pur- 
chases made at the mills during the winter for 
shipment mostly by rail, dealers find that their 
yard supplies are in better condition than they an- 
ticipated to meet the requirements of the spring 
trade. In consequence of this condition the pro- 
ducers will not be depended upon as extensively as 
usual to meet the requirements of the consumers, 
but supplies available for prompt delivery are not 
expected to prove sufficient for the trade, provided 
the active building operations predicted materialize 
this spring. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9.—There continues to be 
a good demand for the various grades of hemlock, 
and if it holds up as at present the mills will find 
their stocks exhausted before the building season 
is many weeks old. It has been one of the worst 
winters for production ever experienced and the 
manufacturers have not been able to replenish as 
isual during the slack season for construction work. 
Prices are firm and the sellers’ position is strong. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 10.—The southern pine market is 
rather quiet locally, but prices are well maintained. 
No. 2 dimension is the only thing that is any cheaper 
than it was. Some transits are now coming this 
way or are here, but do not seem to affect the 
market as the fir transits did. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 9.—The lull in buying, due 
in a large measure to continued snow storms in the 
north central and eastern States consuming terri- 
tory, to the monetary situation and other conditions, 
has had the effect of causing sales to be made at 
price concessions. These concessions are being 
made by dealers in transit cars, who want to move 
stock that is on demurrage; by small manufacturers 
who want to move stock that is at loading stations 
and by a few of the larger manufacturers who may 
happen to be long on a specific item. But there is a 
disposition on the part of many manufacturers to 
hold firm, regarding the lull in buying as only tem- 
porary, believing that there will be a tremendous 
demand for southern pine and realizing the scarcity 
of stock. Dealers in transit cars are warning ship- 
pers to hold off for the present. Such concessions 
as have been made have been on the lower grades 
and have amounted to from $2 to $3 a thousand. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—Southern pine has 
been very quiet the last week. Sales managers say 
that the market is now experiencing an “in be- 
tween’”’ condition which they expect to see pass 
away very quickly. Just now practically all of the 
buying is for industrial purposes. The Southwest 
has been having a week of severe winter weather 
and with another week of the same kind forecast 
not much of a change is expected. There is a con- 
siderable range of prices. Some mills are short on 
some items and long on others and that results in 
quotations ranging up to a difference of $5 on some 
stocks. 





New Orleans, La., March 8.—Some further slack- 
ening of demand_is indicated by current reports, 
bookings showing a slight decline as compared with 
those of the preceding week. Production registered 
another slight gain, and shipments, in spite of car 
shortage, were only a little below production. There 
are rumors of softening prices, and instances of a 
spread between quotations of different mills on the 
same items are sometimes cited in support of that 
theory. But individual reports indicate that prices 
on the whole are firmly maintained. Developments 
on the west Coast are being carefully watched and 
a slump in the quotations on competitive woods 
might eventually force a sympathetic decline in 
southern pine quotations. The opinion is expressed 
here, however, that no general recession is likely 
until production reaches normal, mill stocks are 
brought to normal volume and assortment and the 
mills are in position to handle more business than 
is offered them. That condition, according to the 
same observer, is still a good way off. The build- 
ing up of stocks by increased output, and the ship- 
ment of accumulated orders are getting the major 
share of manufacturers’ attention at present. 


These are the average prices taken from sales re- 
ported on the dates indicated in the following sections: 


Bir- Hat- Alez- Kan- 
ming- ties- an- sas 
ham, burg, dria, City, 
Ala, Miss. La. Mo. 
Mar.6 Mar.6 Mar.8 Mar.8 
Flooring 

Sa Te Bide. 6:54 SO. asckae: “eeeaw heen 
B&better 143.88 sates 134.50 136.84 
ra Letewaes 115.00 114. 00 tages. <aaaa 
Eevchects “eben  dedea <cbene 115.00 
Ib aeia - acaiace Rime aces. waeee 
No. 2 aaea WM. -inekea. leaeda 
FG B&better 118.00 112.25 129.50 101.04 
eeracera 107.00 102.50 95.16 .... 
Ne 3 wawae 56.77 55.75 38.00 55.50 
FSG Me wivecese conse 130.50 eos 125.00 
DOMIGE cc sims . waa 126.91 125.35 
Mikeecidae admis 127.75 ean aneas 
CPiskiveere signs eeewa. wade 110.38 
DMD etswes Sicwe's BIGGS acces «eeas 
ARs aid acee-('w werara COMO Kites ne ee 
|) ees ‘ecee. shbee, “teens 105.00 
ter - 104.45 107.50 101.37 100.00 
ae eae eee 7 © ecccoe 100.00 103.53 
a iewelon, eiden anes 95.00 95.0 
) maa wea 90.00 89.93 
No. 4 paws 99.61 94.75 86.80 ..... 
NOG Se caces 53.32 53.50 55.00 51.58 
1x6” No. t, rant eaneate ee akuse  <dias 
No. 2, CM. <M, =, aaa lawaes 
No. 3, C.M... 387.50 42.75 Gado! mendes 
Ceiling 
¥%x4” B&better 75.00 74.50 ..... 65.45 
3 xeneenes Cee (GERD 46wkesc, adaws 
‘ Miwa cea Ga 6546 5.00 din. “Kiewes 
56x4” Babetier 82.00 83.00 81.95 80.35 
ING. Tevcicwccs 85.00 74.75 65.75 69.88 
he ee 50.00 53.25 .... 48.79 
OGD edicnce waa See xed “esas 
Partition 
1x4 and 6” B&better.. ..... 2.00 - 102.05 
ING Ae ww ace 010 56.00 GREG -dtcee aaene 
1x6” B&better ike. . eee 75.00 125.00 
IGS. cecewene wae GAGS scced 
Bevel Siding. 
ESO” NOe 2 seeuces eciae. GOR meues vieuee 
Drop Siding» 
1x4 or 6” B&better.. 95.00 85.25 89.42 90.89 
NOE tens anaan 82.00 82.25 83.50 
NO Sscsce GOOG ORO cccei 54.25 
NORE wean weaxe yo eee ddauae 
Finish 
Bédbetter rough: 
BRUNEI deiccudcee Savins RA Jodeee «ance 
BE ott ed eeewnaaia “oawan 118.00 118.00 ..... 
1x8” . eutveden “auces 118.25 118.00 119.75 
1x5 and 10” GiaGhaen: «cee wena sy 
BE cedatiddackee awaas gaa 118.00 “e 
14x4 to12"..152: wa Keune po: P 
x8” a6: aarkie pO SE re 
mth and 10” Gdkes cawes Po ere er ‘4 
Mi s¢ecnddedkea wanes CO ne 
te “and 2x4 to i2".2 1221! ED <saaeae, €ede6 
6/4 & 8/4x5” &10”.. ..... 1384.25 eae) “Kade 
6/4 and 8/4x12”..... ... Co! eee Pore 
Bédbetter surfaced: 
ENG 06 32" 06 ce «oes E9RC0 FIRS  ccccs aaa 
DMT QGsEeCCCeRReCe ceumae 115.75 109.80 112.36 
Be. deevears Mevece saan 107.00 116.98 112.13 
EE dtawdr wadeuees ‘aoe 119.25 118.09 114.9 
po SC tune 20.0 120.45 118.47 
Be deweaec ee eax -+- 125.25 121.02 120, 
eee ne 22.2 127.75 120.50 
 _ 130.00 126.00 ee xee 
CT le oud pS aa asee 
Yor MUG .ckce dene 129.65 ..... ean 
Nae etweeuduans Coke ne sa ees.. | emate 
ae and 2x4 to12”.. 1... 12400 22: - 131.75 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”... ..... Cb eee seams 
G/4 G0 S/4E 6c ceees 30.00 ..... wea 
C surfaced: 

BO bids ccccsancce eeaue aes weus 100.00 
WET seas suusice “eee «aces couce Jenene 
Casing and Base 

ae 
and sccnsceses SRR See «cecee TSO 
8 and 10" ceteeeewen .00 128.25 114.00 129.00 


We 2 39. 36" 35 
Other lengths. 
1> oS! Pre? 


Other lengths. 
3 ai lengths) : 


Ne. 1, 3x6 to 12° .... 
Mixed lgis.. 
1x10”, 14 and 16’. 
her lengths... 
14 and 16’. 
Other lengths... 


ts & 


Ot 
1x12”, 


No. 2 (all 10 to 20 
- 6 t 


1x 6 to 12” 





Fencing, S1S 
104.21 


nahn 103.25 
ena 94.50 
v2.2. 102.00 
a ae 
. 55.00 55.25 
2 “Sawa 56.25 
. 54.40 55.00 
- 43.25 41.5 
eu 44. 4 
geaea 45.25 
anaes 47.50 


ee 72.23 
47.75 67.32 
aneae 70.11 
72.88 69.27 
39.21 45.45 
46.75 48.5 

36.00 37.80 
37.00 40.05 
59.75 68.82 
awa 71.50 
71.56 69.09 
aad 76.62 
72.38 76.88 
54.00 51.92 
52.44 55.12 
57.00 56.12 
‘43.00 42.54 
43.00 42.26 
47.00 42.83 



























strikes. 


some. 








Louisville, Ky. 





Old Man Gravity 


put to work with a Dow Grav- 
ity Conveyor, 
job 24 hours a day every day 
in the year with the vim and 
vigor of youth and the de- 
pendability of the sun. 
yet—never asks for a cent of 
wages. He never tires. Never 
Never loafs. 
Dow Conveyor, he will load 
(or unload) a car of lumber 
in less than half the time re- 
quired by old fashioned 
ing-by-truck 
will save enough labor 
money in a short time to 
for your equipment and then 
Are you equipped? 


methods 


Dow Wire and Iron Works, Inc. 


sticks to the 


With a 





And 


tot- 
and 
and 
pay 








O’ 


VILLE 




















Buck Saw Gloves and Mittens 
Are Made In Over 70 Styles 


Progress Mfg. Co., wisconsin 





Write for samples and prices o 


any numbers you are peer in 


@CINE, 
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: ‘ Bir- Hat- Alez- Kan- 
yg —. a sag 
S = i oo 
. a ‘ Mar. 6 Mar. 6 Mar.8 Mar. s 
No. 4, all widths and 
ree 27.00 Ye) ae 
Shiplap 
ree POLES SEO ss csees Seas: eee 74.48 
/ Other lengths... 60.00 00 63.76 75.59 
Ny g 1x10”, Mixed Igts.. ..... 0 ..+4. [16 2... 
Sy No, 2 (10 to 20’) : 
<i) (gg SC retereex Ghee 55.50 53.98 51.76 
mee 1x10” Moiehue asics Celaeas 56.75 51.05 80.87 
a_~\ No. 3 (all lengths) : 
TayN) % panes 41.00 4625 ..... 2.42 
wy = EE tata ceca etas We. acs: 40.5 
Sail -J- ‘ Grooved Footing 
— 3p.80000 - TE DO; 1, 2x70", BISCO ISR. 66k ke teres %2.2 
—e 6700 esses — Dimension, S1S1E 
vO, = 
Me oe. are ee eee 50.50 47.39 47.0 
| ooeenien 47.60 30:00 48:59 48:6 
Bet Je wtaeras: “gine ae 52.0 50.21 49.7 
Ss and - . 47.50 eo 50.31 49.4 
oO ‘ See e CUU ce eee eee 
CEG ae. vscke sale scheses 47.25 49.8 45.1 
® ? Way cece. 45.50 ans 50 49.85 45.5 
oa wanehae. Tie Ra 7.75 9.7 46.3( 
anahorse or mule do this? «= 0 = 
Ee. «xen Bit wi pcerare ree 
SEBO MO sciess- gree Gmbeiecs 48.25 49.00 5.56 
P oa ser exerena os 48.25 49.00 460 
i he ; ; re 8.5 8.00 50.45 48.67 
SPo rTING a heavily loaded Prescott construction throughout oo. = oe we 
freight car is only one of the provides for unusual durability. it Seo a ae 
5 Menace eee ae 50.75 1.0 9.70 
handy jobs a Prescott Lumber 18 and 20%. 2021: S335 5100 40.54 
ae Didenenies canes ee OP €OW20:. ssi BOO asics Lee 
Tractor does about the mill yard, Prescott-equipped yards are not  ax12” WO eeeeeee eee 57.00 53.00 48.04 
ae . : z é ‘ . . ae ‘ 2 eee ee ts 4. 51.5! 49.5 
in addition to its regular ae of only more economical; they are 18 anaso?, 759 B00 Bs00 810 
hauling lumber buggies and trailers. MOT efficient. They handle a yoo, 1 0 0 ec enced 
see ice etree: Sewn 8.25 46.5 
greater volume of work per day. ai 1 oe ae 4600 ser 4405 
an er sical ; P | eeeaores 48.50 45.20 46.01 
Che Prescott gets into and out of They are ready for any emergency, 18 and 3072 200. 49.25 45.20 46.09 
. : : ; : DRO: cous SOW csca ames 
difficult places quicker and with too. One Prescott with three driv- 2% &) 19) --::-:5 s+: => 22 2 
Ltevkes. vw es ”. . -f 
> ay > ~ 4 4 ».. | Re aye 8. 45 “ 
greater facility than an animal. A ers working in shifts will operate at 18 and BOF Less ists 4120 4212 
Prescott “bunts” loads into place top speed twenty-four hours a day 2x8", 10) sees Ll) AEBS aro HLT 
. ae a ; x eS Raceretnw ave favarpiecs 47.25 50.00 42.78 
after hauling them as far as possi- if you need such service. 16? vse ee cae 48.00 47.50 44.82 
I - € oP ere 47.25 50.00 44.45 
ble. A Prescott hauls tremendous me... So 4900 47.50 47.49 
dead-weights with speed and ease. If your cut is 25,000 feet or more ea ee 
you need the Prescott. Write us 10" to 20°. 2222! — 
: 7 oo : : ; : OrIOO Ae Gone, opus 51.25 50.00 45.89 
Concentrated weight, scientific TODAY, stating the size of your ; | re 47.50 47.00 4701 
balance and special drive-treads cut and the extent of your present ,,3 (38 aind'36*: ease 51.25 47.00 48.30 
‘ - ‘ NO. 3, <X em eimieieyrere: ear es OF4D were ee eevee 
give the Prescott exceptional trac- equipment. We can then quote you oo — 
tion. The standard Ford engine intelligently full particulars about sian jttit=’£* — 
. ; . : onglea mbers 
geared just right gives it ample Prescotts. There will be no obliga- »e. 1 Sa. F&S S48, 
e : ’ and under: 
ower with econom of up-keep. t 7 Be Seis Git emeesne, seeave 46.00 48.82 47.74 
Pp y Pp p- tion on your part. | AE EES 48.50 39.00 54:7 
kere eare ores edererete 55. f 5 
i siaKeheraiecs ele einte: —elerarae ooes 63.35 67.50 
PF C8 CHROERCORE SS  cReOS oy 13 ee 
THE SUMNER K. PRESCOTT CoO. Shortieat Timbers 
MANUFACTURERS = "i," SE yar 
Hanford St. ATTLE, U. S. A. x Et ees creitta 46.00 AERO T OOMMCTOT. 
_ ee EP ormpr sy 
No. 1 S4S, 20’ and 
66 gnnder 43,25 
The — oo ae SS 
cr Plaster Lath 
KDR Se delseeee bieies 7.25 16.00 16.12 
pers Ly PG cc cicen aman 15.50 14.00 15.00 
"LUMBER TRACTOR“? = 
: — mF Serclareiecwiere eres a's boyd pret 
an Cece ease eh etme _Sesteis 5. 06 
12’ and longer...... .eeoss 45.50 45.00 niaere 
© e Car Material 
\ Maximum Loading | ee Ree - 
_ 2 ORG £0 6 ssees 28006 “eee vl 
0’. eesee < | Se 5. 

, ; STAR, a ee 
of domestic or export ship- aa ie a Sa 
ments is now assured lumber- Cc No. Pp aRAndOMiss. ce Geena. Saree Seeles 50.7: 

h f HERCULES Car Decking 
men, through the use o Baling Tie Buckles 0,2, 2", 9, 10, 18 oF 4 
STAR piesa BUCKL Sales Pe ‘ ar é —_ os chic: hare 
TIE E S eo ec ccccece ov. eoeee 8 ecvece 
: Car Sills, S4S 
AND WIRE S48, Sq. E&S: 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’. 57.50 ..... Ae, vee 
Wire tied bundles of flooring, ceil- Car Framing 
* pete ae 8” and under, 20’ and 
ing, siding, pickets, box shooks, "__prertianenelne ee ne WO: acess. saws 
staves, veneers, etc., will lay closer Stringers 
together enabling you to utilize all 90% heart, 7x16 and 
available space. 26 = eee Seawee Soasies 72.50 71.50 
SPE Nceesacce BARRE <heee 680985 20 
Write today for full particulars. aa Caps 
NNW Lin LE Rough heart, 14”, 20’ 
BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. ; WIE and under’... .s.+ sees : 65.00 67.00 
© Wo Wee WY, Ties 
= ay Wg 7x8", 9’, 90% heart.. 2... seeee 52.00 55.00 
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Longleaf Paving Block Stock 


No. 1 Sq. E&S........ coooe  - 42.00 


43.00 
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Jacksonville, Fla., March 8.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this terri- 
tory during the two weeks beginning Feb. 23 and 
ended March 6, inclusive: 





Week Week 
ended ended 
March 6 Feb. 28 
Flooring 
Dy eC. emery $103.43 $104.91 
NG B COMMOR. <6 56sec nes 97.46 96.73 
INO. BS COMMDIOM ec 5 cos occ ke 53.16 56.03 
No. 3 anid Coll... .6sccecs 34.50 31.00 
Sa Dee Me Fs cickcces cewne 142,25 
FCCLGE File 6c ha ck ccc 130.00 130.00 
Cl AE BENG cee s wr anceveec. vekees 120.50 
BRDOCEOP GAC... cccscccece 113.90 108.67 
No. 1 common flat........ 105.35 101.61 
No. 2 common flat........ 54.28 53.63 
ee eee 35.00 32.00 
Es6 No. 7 COMMOR ccc tccs cs 70.00 83.11 
Gees SB COUR « «0:5 86006650 52.00 59.14 
No. 3 common and cull.... 37.17 42.00 
Ceiling 
PEO) Nai 2 COMMON 6455 rcwees. “te oe 58.00 
Rear DRDRUIEE ee. Sk ccewce eae 98.00 
ING: S COMMON cs ccencemcne eta 90.00 
ING. & COMMON. -050 ck eens 58.00 53.00 
PEG IGNORED cicee isc Mcnene “Cones 75.00 
NO. E COMMON: «iciccc secs 70.00 70.00 
pO eee eee 45.00 43.43 
SENG 1G MIGQUCULGE vee ee wie ce ees ce 64.70 67.00 
Pe ee ee 61.30 62.36 
NO. 2 COMMOR «0:6 eescese ac 37.31 36.90 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty......... 112.00 106.00 
No. 1 common novelty..... a) ae 
No. 2 common novelty..... 58.00 58.68 
ey 3 common novelty..... ..... 40.00 
1%x6 I agg ype square edge..... 61.52 63.50 
No. 1 common square edge.. 56.61 58.00 
No. 2 common square edge.. 30.55 31.00 
Roofers 
1x6 and 8” No. 2 common.... 52.50 ..... 
No. 3 common.... 40.00 32.00 
Boards 
Bébetter— 
eae RMON cik ke oe eee Sowa ee 1GGGG@ 8 8=—_ hae 
A eee ee ae ee 98.00 
DRONE ca-5 OSs Oc oc eedece nha wean 100.00 
TE RE Crwcccdaweevveswnen eeaes 110.00 
EE Sia kh ba caves ecue ed: eee 115.00 
aS RO |. Sareea re 105.67 100.00 
ie MO ckonsceuvercewinas eam 100.00 
MPG SOGR svi cer ctvevevevues  maeue 95.00 
oo. ae Bratt a are cau ae 3G450 8 «6 cceiee 
Lag 83” |. rn eer 3040G 282k ias'cc 
5/4 & 6/436 to 12 dressed... sscse 105.00 
No. 1 common— 
Bite SP ave tadaucesceeeuees Jd Seer 
po CM gb 1” |. Serer 2. Sree 
fo ELMS Yaa 2 ee 98.67 90.50 
Pe EEE Ls crwarencncecedeen | REPRE 
TF ie hsb ceed enews COP knives 
No. 2 common— 
BIOGUIEE cine ednesiaccenatee 54.07 55.29 
lx 8 D4S a pera ee - 54.00 54.44 
1x 8 shiplap | eweu 55.00 53.13 
EO OROUE Gacectadccsccvanns Gann 53.00 
BAR EE civ ct cvcavcveates. ebeas 53.00 
1x10 shiplap 55.00 52.50 
PT 51” SS Pea eae ee mere 58.0 
1x 6 to 12 S2S 55.83 52.00 
1x 5 to 12 D2S none 41.5 
4/4” <r weaeeus Viceveaces  aamae 47.50 
O/486 DSS oc cwcsccseces 7 ieee 
5/4 & byaxé to 12” D4S.. ot) re 
No. 8 common— 
BREE, cpcenccoeeenteceas Koes 32.50 
BIG SEE dcccncccvenexacn eneee 45.00 
Other grades— 
1x4 & up No. 3 & cull S2S..... ..... 32.00 
1x6 to 12 mill run green D4S.. 55.00 ...... 
RN CN Oe Ee ho 6 oo 8 oct ceas 65.00 58.00 
Wes SO ae Bre victecctceeetese “etade 47.50 
Mill PUM STOON 66. ccc eccccss 38.75 meets 
Shingles 
NOt RH covcesictakedsacease ss 9.00 8.33 
OE 8 eer ee 4.21 4,25 
PENRG GUONGES cc cacecccavecdacee suaue 7.25 
Lath 
4° No. 2 etandard BE. Du... scces 15.50 16.88 
4’ No. 1 standard green ........ 14.61 16.25 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9.—Increased quiet pre- 
vails among the distributers of southern pine and 
many wholesalers are more set in their forecasts 
that the peak of prices is here or in the close future. 
Manufacturers’ representatives declare this hope of 
the wholesalers is based on the cuts in the fir mar- 
ket, and say that while this may affect the 
demand for southern pine to some extent, the fact 
stands that stocks of the latter are very low and 
wholly inadequate to fill the demand and that the 
manufacturers can face considerable curtailment of 
the demand before they will feel any necessity to 
go out and hunt buyers. Stocks in this market are 
low and much broken, and prices are strong at the 
recent advances, It is impossible to meet the de- 
mand for flooring and finish in general, and this in 
spite of the hesitation among builders because of 
the threatened strike of carpenters and other con- 
Struction labor. 


New York, March 9.—The principal feature of 
market discussions the last few weeks is the large 
amount of business expected to be booked for heavy 
dock, pier and construction work, This, in addition 
to inquiries from railroads, is completely over- 
shadowing what would be ordinarily expected from 
building sources. Yard supplies of longleaf pine 
are low and with existing difficulties in getting ship- 
ment here within a reasonably prompt period and 
every probability of a heavy demand from the above 
Sources the situation of those buyers who have 
hesitated, expecting a lower market, is not please 








TANK-TYPE 
TRACTOR 


a 


——— — Wheels on a track 
—the Cletrac way 
—take less power 





Always On the Job 


N the woods, at the mill and around the yard—the Cletrac 
keeps every lumber job moving steadily and smoothly. It 
saves time and labor and helps you handle a bigger footage. 


You can depend on the Cletrac—it works amywhere. Icy 
roads, heavy snows and steep grades are easy for the power- 
ful pull and strong grip of the tank-type Cletrac. 


The Cletrac’s hardy and husky—takes easily to punishing 
work and long hours. Its small size and ease of control count 
in close quarters. Burns ‘‘gas,’” kerosene, distillate—and a 
boy can run it. 


The Cletrac is helping other lumbermen and it will help you. 
See the Cletrac dealer near you or write for the folder “How 
Cletrac Saves Time and Money for the Lumberman.” 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 
19199 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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ant to contemplate from their standpoint. Many 
stocks are actually scarce, 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 10.—More transit cars of 
southern pine have been in the market in the last 
week or two than for some time past, so that prices 
locally have been weaker. But on direct shipments 
from the mills they are firm in their asking prices 
and are turning down offers to buy at concessions. 
Not much, if any, weakening is looked for in mill 
prices in the near future, since the demand is going 
to be heavy and stocks are down to a. minimum 
basis. 





Baltimore, Md., March 8.—Stocks are still scarce, 
with the old story from the mills that they are 
oversold on many items and with further advances 
recorded here and there. Lumber used for building 
especially brings high returns, with flooring almost 
unobtainable and no indication that the sellers are 
in a better position to take care of needs than they 
have been. All this is happening at a time when 
the requirements are held down by the weather. 
The stocks in the yards here are small, and the 
tendency is to place orders to fill only such wants 
as must be cared for. 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—Business is restricted. 
Retailers are buying no more than necessary to 
keep stocked up for average present business. The 
market is firm, and prices are about the same as 
for the last week, but there still exists a consider- 
able variety in quotations. Stock is not moving 


into the market well. Prices current are: Flooring, 
A, $139 to $145; B, $133 to $140; C, $120 to $129; parti- 
tion, B and better, $120 to $126; No. 2 common, 
6-inch, $64. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, March 9.—While orders are not com- 
ing along freely, business is offered on a parity with 
the volume of stock offered by manufacturers. There 
is no falling off in either the demand or prices and 
with retailers carrying as broken supplies as they 
are today and with every indication of an active 
building season, the prospect for North Carolina pine 
is good. Box inquiry has improved substantially 
the last few weeks and some good sized business 
is slowly but cautiously being placed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 10.—Buyers have shown a 
little less disposition to take hold of late, largely 
because of the announcement of lower prices being 
established in white pine, but nobody shows any 
disposition to make lower prices on mill shipments. 
The only disturbing feature is the temporary in- 
crease in the number of transit cars, which have 
had to be sold at once at a little below the market 
to avoid demurrage. 

Boston, Mass., March 10.—The market is very firm 
for all grades and sizes. Prices are very high. Re- 
ports from the mills show production far below 
normal. Almost no North Carolina pine is getting 
into the market, transportation is so bad. Roofers 
are very high, 6-inch being quoted $64 to $65, and 





Norfolk, Va., March 6.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 














Cull and 
Epce (Rouen) No. 2 & better No. 3 Bor red heart 
POE co sdin hs wim: igigieredewe he tare es aM $110.50@115.50 $80.00 @83.00 ores Sree $40.00 @41.00 
rer errr ra errr ee 115.50@ 120.5 83.50 @ 86.50 SOOM IG00 ss. 80 ws. 8s 08:0 
BIE cibidinnebsnaadnn ced ow eee 116.50@121.50 85.50@ 88.50 = 00 @ 47. SO... canvigvataveinss Guster 
Jf ee ee een rere 120.00 @125.00 87.50@90.50 PRE e SS SNS eS, | Slee -ere eeiscew 
Rou i. Hi 4/4 
sts lots ete ooh sd wom Sos Rae aaal 118.00 @123.00 85.00 @ 89.00 51.50@5 53. m4 44.00 @46.00 
10" Ee ae ane me Sr ee 119.00 @124.00 86.00@91.00 53.00@5 45.00 @47.00 
G2 iss be dasinwbinaeinawadon 124.00@129.00 90.00 @95.00 54.50@57. 50 47.00@49.00 
Bark STRIPS, Nos. 1 and 2.0... 000ccces $81.00@86.00 3ARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2...$94.00@100.00 
ROK: Sci esia wean sna an wie 35.25@37.50 CuLL RED HBART........ Fai» re araresete - 28.00@ 30.00 
No. 2 & better 
LATH, 1. oc 000000 0G 20-00@21.00 Roorers, 6” ........% $54.00 @56.00 UR fois Si nis ares sual orate $121.50 
Disesronans 14.00@15.00 ae 54.5 50@! 56.50 SA err er rn > 123.50 
FAcTorR "4 “FLOORING, 2”. 49.00@56.00 BOD scores . 55.00@57.00 BR g <5 susrstere pars aula 24.50 
Bives, N.C. pine....6.<s 43.50@49.00 Ber a sisariiee 55.50@57.50 DME istitste hintece te eaio ate 129.50 
Finished Widths No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
PLOORING, 1952456 and BS” CITE. oc. ccvicces scnecc cacwss SISO FeSO SSeehOS  saswsasuaenee 
2% and 3” CG iaaua lw SRG Hiei CEES Oe Maes 116.00 @122.00 — 75@102.00 $59.00 @61.00 
aoa 5s ub 6584.8 ori sera ee arma erend Sed ee SiS 61.00@ 63.00 2.00@ 54.00 33.50@36.00 
Ree cain) Grave RRS reo SAS GiaNnmE ea tule Gia aE 65.00@ 71.00 57.00@ 62.00 40.50 @43.00 


117.00@123.00 96.75 @103.00 60.00 @62.00 
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and will specialize in 


LUMBER ACCOUNTING 


under the firm name of 


Rice and Fisher 


705 Union Central Building 
Cincinnati, - 


Yad ddddddddddddddddddddddda 


Vpvaes, 





F 


L.G. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


L, er Hive Ll Me were _— Me OES reevees: ae Le eee Mlle Mililitittitl 


Rice 





announces the formation of a 
partnership with 


Teasdale Fisher 


formerly accountant in charge of the 
lumber investigation of the 


Federal 


Trade Commission 


WASHINGTON, 


D. Cc. 
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consumers in need seem inclined to purchase other 
boards. 





Baltimore, Md., March 8.—The last week has 
brought more bad weather, with snow and ice, and 
the movement of vessels bringing stocks of North 
Carolina pine up to the city have been interfered 
with to an appreciable extent, with the result that 
a depletion rather than an increase in the assort- 
ments here has taken place, Of course, the same 
conditions also halted construction work, but the 
demand was fair, especially from box makers, who 
have been holding off in the expectation that prices 
would come down, but who have been forced into 
the market by their necessities, The quotations are 
about where they have been, with no indications so 
far that a decline will set in. With exceptional 
activity in various directions that included the use 
of lumber ahead, it is not unlikely that a decided 
shortage in the selections will develop. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 10.—The Chicago trade in west 
Coast products is light, perhaps due to the fact 
that so many transits are either here or headed this 
way. The transits are being offered at considerable 
under what the market has been, but they consist 
mostly of items that are not staple. 


Centralia, Wash., March 6.—The following prices 
are those at which fir products have been sold f. o. b. 
Centralia during the last week: 


Flooring, Vertical ee 6 to 16’ 
e 7 





No.2 No. 8 
Clear Clear Clear 
Rs RN eaves acerca. w eo aye occas $97.00 $ 94. a $ 88.00 
DME Seer ee obs CHEESE ES ORS 98.5 88.00 
| aR Rae t  ene es eee ae 9750 90.00 
A cerca: bist Wakes ies wake wae SSID 101.50 90.50 
De RI aiaite: cirealip "arn cc acwlar we DROS O eew 98.50 90.50 
PEG” se icassliels Haast e ees 100.50 90.50 
Flooring, Slash Grain, 10 to 16’ 

BIE | aie ns ciotass: No arevere ie moe ae esate See eere 76.00 
GAB ilawnsnes wanna p Mss nee Meee 82. 00 80.00 
V.'6: Stepping, S2S or S2S & Nosed 
1 DO I oso: 5:5. aoe acecee he cece 110.00 100.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear & Better, 6 to 16’ 

NOR utc tacelersinaracace wireldi epi elerelaver evens 94.00 88.00 
NT as wiaisiniasang siwcaiies grace toooe 6. 6 Reece 95.00 88.00 
ea sgt TE 8 a 96.00 90.00 
RI. x 2h aioe ed aie Ree ws ae eS 98.00 92.00 
12), Qn iG ee Od CO 6: 6.6:5:c:8:o awe 97.00 91.00 
1% and 114x5, 8, 10 and 12”..... 99.00 93.00 

x 4” 94, 88.00 
: 6” 89.00 
= 8 and 10” 90.00 
92.00 
x4” 71.00 
%x4"” 71.50 
5x4” 72.50 
1x4” 76.00 
x6” 69.50 
1x4” 71.00 
1x6” 73.50 
i<8” 80.00 

Common Boards and ee, | 4 » 20’ ‘ene 

0. 
dina Common 
Nee arnorn:.6 2ec5i-y 5/9: uc i6 oe Wiig FoR Nes $ 42.00 $ 39.00 
RE ies A Arles ae eee eae 40.00 37.00 
BN a. oF cas i's bce PRO viele SR eck A elk 38.00 35.00 
Rs Seay gia b. 5 a wrcatatere tenons en ee 38.50 35.50 
LU gee teen PPR eer ore ee 39.50 36.50 
RE 55a ams 8 ee Aiele oasto He 41.50 38.50 
» cb dS Rapa ees ee ce arora ee 42.00 39.00 
Common Dimension, $1S1E 

No. No. 2 
Common Common 

2x 3 and 4”—6’ Rae Rien IoS $ 37.50 E 
2s Sigg 12 E11, Caan ane Rae 88.50 35.50 
39.50 36.50 
40.50 37.50 
41.50 38.50 
43.50 40.50 
38.00 35.00 
38.00 35.00 
39.00 36.00 
39.50 36.50 
41.00 38.00 
42.00 39.00 
44.00 41.00 
46.00 3.00 


Common Plank and Small Timbers 
No.1 Select 
Common Common 


ee Ege a aieck wes sn elee aie $ 40.00 $ 43.00 
Se a) eee ee Te Te eee ee 39.50 42.50 
Re ee ace ok ops 4 3 ees ween 40.00 43.00 
Dee hacen) le RR ee 41.00 44.00 
Common Timbers, 32’ “and Under 

CEO .iicsacsnaenegeems setae 36.00 39.00 
UI ors 6. ace 5 0-3is, 01s, 3y4c9-416 wrv.ace awa 37.00 40.00 

ee aiersis guess Precalarnatasce eres 40.00 43.00 
1 ST er wipaGuaceree® ease orneare 37.50 40.50 
DE és ecenvsesonnce PCT rere 9.00 42.00 
Lh. Sa RPM IARC Ar iri cegreric 40.00 43.00 
BUENO? A ntavis a: 9 band ow aT eceien ce era ates 41.50 44.50 
BORE o.s-60 08s yeeainsieoe ee ae 43.50 46.50 
ED erescia gb nie eisece ee een A Oe 45.00 48.00 

Lath 
SEED IG— A? cecccccscesoesissiccccecences BS 1400 
Shingles 
*A* red cedar... $ wae 9 PIR? vccsccccs, @ CBO 
ogs 

of ae $ 30.00 Cedar ....$25.00 to 35.00 
Pir NO..2. 3.066% 25.00 Hemlock ...... 18.00 


Fir No. 3...... 18.00 





Seattle, Wash., March 6.—Fir mills continue to 
produce close to capacity, the output for the week 
from 123 association plants having been 85,370,000 
feet, or 4.94 percent below normal. In new business 
the mills accepted 54,828,579 feet, of which 43,350,000 
feet is rail. Unshipped rail orders aggregate 12,601 
cars, shipments for the week having been 1,943 cars. 
Costs of production have increased slightly since 
Jan. 1. The weather is favorable and the labor sup- 
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ply is ample. There is some improvement in the 


car supply. 


Portland, Ore., March 6.—The predicted advance 
in logs on the first of this month did not materialize, 
judging from inquiries among those having logs to 
sell, and fir is still based on $18, $24 and $30 for 
yellow and $22 for red, while hemlock is $18 and 
cedar $35. However, some have obtained higher 
prices than these in cases where the buyer had to 
have a certain kind of logs immediately. The fir 
market is stiffening again after having been a bit 
wobbly as a result of the Weyerhaeuser announce- 
ment. California especially is coming back strong, 
and no manufacturers nor dealers can be found here 
who do not predict a big lot of business at prices 
that prevailed prior to the ‘‘artificial’ decline a few 
days ago. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 6.—Chaotic conditions pre- 
vail in the local lumber market and prices vary 
widely at different mills. During the last week some 
mills have reported sales at the highest points on 
record, while others have reported lower quotations 
than have been the case recently. In general the 
situation is unchanged and mills are cautious in 
taking orders in view of the continued shortage of 
cars, 


Kansas City, Mo,, March 9.—The fir situation still 
is somewhat unsettled, but sales managers believe 
that the worst is about over now and that when 
the atmosphere clears up the market will be much 
improved and upon a firmer basis. Transit cars 
still are somewhat weak, tho lines have been fairly 
well cleaned up. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 10.—There is no change in the 
western pine situation, tho distributers are hopeful 
that the spring will find a larger volume of lumber 
at the mills, and that the mills will be eager for 
orders. 


Spokane, Wash., March 6.—No changes are noted 
in general market conditions in this district, the 
demand continuing strong and stocks short. While 
a great deal of interest has been manifested in the 
announcement that Weyerhaeuser prices of Jan. 1 
would hold until June, no material effects on the 
general market have resulted, as far as reports of 
various other lumbermen are concerned. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 10.—Dealers say that the 
demand for the California pines is good, but em- 
bargoes make shipments difficult. Sugar pine is 
going to be in much shorter supply this year than 
ever before, in the dealers’ opinion. Prices in this 
wood are so high that white pine is being substi- 
tuted considerably. The supply in the latter is 
much larger than that in the sugar pine, Idaho 
pine is weaker. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—The last week has 
seen a little easing up in demand, ascribed rather 
to a temporary ‘‘dull season’ than to any lack of 
real demand. 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—Prices for western white 
pine are very high and so varied that quoting is 
useless, Little stock has been coming into the mar- 
ket, demand is fairly good, and prices are practically 
such as can be procured when one has the stock to 
offer. This is particularly true of the better grades. 
The market is very firm, 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 10.—The redwood business is quiet, 
tho it is hoped that the mills will have more stocks 
on hand in the spring and that this territory will get 
its share of them. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—The redwood market 
is quiet, largely because there is practically nothing 
to offer, salesmen say. Bungalow siding is wanted, 
but very hard to get. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 8.—There is little appar- 
ent change in market conditions. More business is 
offered than the mills will book; price stabilization 
is generally adhered to, so that quotations appear 
virtually unchanged, and the needs of regular cus- 
tomers are given precedence over the offers of new 
comers who are in part attracted to cypress by its 
relative cheapness at present as compared with 
some other woods which formerly sold at lower than 
cypress figures. There is some complaint of car 
shortage from mills on the Texas & Pacific, but on 
other lines car supply is rated fair and shipments 
are being made in good volume where stock is avail- 
able to fill the orders in hand. 


Chicago, March 10.—The cypress distributers are 
anxious for the situation to change at the mills, be- 
cause they have a good demand and so far the mills 
have not been very anxious for their trade. How- 
ever, conditions are improving and some of the 
cypress mills are sending stock sheets north. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 9.—It had been expected 
that some of the larger manufacturers of Guif Coast 
cypress would advance their prices, but they have 
sent word that there will be no change for the pres- 
ent. It is believed that the mills will have more 
stock to offer soon. The demand continues big, and 
dealers here are eager to get stock. 





_ Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—The cypress situa- 
tion is about the same as for several weeks, with 
mills taking no orders and offering very little in 


the way of odd lot stuff. Order books are so well 
filled that little change is expected for some time. 


Alexandria, La., March 9.—The demand for 
cypress is greater than ever before. On account of 
lack of cars, bad weather, labor troubles and em- 
bargoes, shipments have fallen off considerably dur- 
ing the last week. Shortage of dry stock is still the 
controlling factor with cypress men, but they are 
not allowing prices to run away. Practically none 
of the manufacturers are taking orders for future 
delivery. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9.—There has been no 
expansion of the movement of cypress and manu- 
facturers’ agents are still holding many orders 
which, in a normal run of the market, should have 
been filled weeks ago. In spite of this condition 
there is an increased demand for shop grades, while 
country distributers are reported coming forward 
with inquiries for barn, silo and fencing materials, 
looking ahead to an open season in the agricultural 
districts. All prices are firm with an upward ten- 
dency, which, it is predicted, will strengthen soon 
unless there is an early increase in the available 
dry stocks at mills and in the hands of other dis- 
tributers. 





Boston, Mass., March 10.—There is much inquiry 
and demand for cypress, but little delivery. There 
are indications that many, wearied with trying to 
buy North Carolina pine, are trying to get cypress 
instead, but they are having little success. The 
lumber is wanted both by the retailers and finish 
people and by the factories turning out tanks. 
market is very firm. Prices current are: FAS, 
4/4, $140 to $145; 8/4, $155 to $160; selects, 4/4, $130 


to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $105 to 
$108; 8/4, $120 to $123. 


Baltimore, Md., March 8.—Cynress mills still re- 
ceive more orders than they can fill, and the pres- 
sure to have calls accepted continues, with the pro- 
duction curtailed by various factors, the weather 
being one of them, The range of the quotations is 
firmly maintained. Quotations are about what the 
cireumstances attending individual transactions call 
for, much diversity in the figures being noted. The 
yards here have very little cypress on hand, and 
encounter difficulty in augmenting their assort- 
ments. 


New York, March 9.—While weather conditions 
have not been favorable to house construction there 
is a decidedly firmer tone to the cypress market. 
Stocks are difficult to obtain and while quotations 
are mounting there is nothing in the outlook to indi- 
cate any encouragement for those who have been 
expecting lower prices. It is a fact that every 
eypress consumer in this section and practically 
every retail yard are carrying much below the 
average cypress supply for this time of year, and 
some of them are completely out of stock. 


Buffalo, N, Y., March 10.—The difficulty in get- 
ting an ample stock of cypress continues and the 
roads are slow to recover from their transporta- 
tion difficulties, especially in the East. Prices are 


strong. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, March 10.—Red cedar clears are quoted 
this week at $8.01 and stars at $6.72, Chicago basis. 
White cedars are: Extras, $7.80; standards, $6.80; 
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Make One. 
ACCOUNTING 


66247%, would you do it? 
says “yes.” 


method in practice now.” 


those customers who deserve it. 


and making itemized statements. 
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try alone have done it. 


counting costs. 


business, will do for you. Simply use the coupon. 
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Operation Reblace Three 


If you could instantly reduce part of your expense 
Good business judgment 
If there is a simple yet efficient method 
of reducing your accounting operations by 6634%. 
the same good business judgment says, “put that 


You, as a good merchant, extend credit service to 
But this service is 
costing you many times what it should in unproduc- 
tive Work Hours now devoted to posting to ledger 
1 I j These two ac- 
counting operations in your present system are a 
costly drag which can be completely eliminated. 
Two hundred thousand rétail merchants in this coun- 
These merchants have  pureh 
adopted the McCaskey System of Accounts. 

With this remarkably simple yet efficient system 
all customers’ accounts are posted and balanced with 
a statement-to-the-minute accompanying each charge 
purchase, with but one writing—the original entry. 
This invariably pleases the customer and speeds up 
collections, yet at a big saving in your present ac- i 

It will cost you nothing to learn what a McCaskey System of Ac- : 
counts, devised and developed to meet the individual needs of your | 
Mail it now. 


SALESBOOKS 


) Posting & 


I€emized 
Statements 











days charge | 
purchase - 
| and file — 
original in 
Register 
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OTTO B. HEATON CO., Music 
Columbus, Ohio 
lea 


A AAA ALY LETH 


and expedites balancing, gives customers their 
exact balances and does away with posting. In 
other words—it saves time, energy and money. 
(Use a 2000 Account System.) 
FEDERAL SUPPLY CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DOUALA 


In connection with the introduction several years = 
ago at our SIXTY ODD STORES in Westem = 
Pennsylvania of the McCaskey System of Accounts, = 


we want to say that they have been giving us good 
satisfaction and fully meet our accounting require- 
ments. 


ADAMS COMPANY, General Merchandise 
Devine, Texas 
Adams Company was among the first in Texas 
to install a 780 account McCaskey Register, which 
enabled us to reduce our bookkeeping force by two 
men, whose time was given to lengthly monthly 
statements for every customer on the books. Now 
one young lady accurately handles our accounts 
and every customer has his correct balance on his 
duplicate slip that he carries home after each 
ase. 
S. B. CHARTERS GROCERY CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

To the merchant who thinks his business {s too 
large to be handled on a McCaskey Register, we 
wish to say this System is eminently successful 
with the large dealer. This fact is demonstrated 
every day at our main store through which all 
credit orders go. 

(This firm uses a 3680 Account System.) 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ce 
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The McCaskey Register Co. 
Dept. $3, Alliance, Ohio. 

Without any obligation whatever on my part, 
Please give me complete information as to what 
a McCaskey System of Accounts for my business 


[| will do for me. 

Do. RR da deecadacscendennddceaiiacauadsasacuegees 

1 PD | axtnccwenindecesecasectaseacanecéewes 
© Kind of business........No. eharge accounts...... 

l CNNG  caeeciccsccacncdeesisesuscecasussactecca 
reesnernscamnae® We Sicdcincccsenseacauedes BRAN. cc cccccsces 
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and sound butts, $4.25, Chicago basis. Lath of every 
kind are very high priced. 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 8.—Heavy offerings of 
transit shingles by wholesalers have depressed the 
market here in the last few days, but buyers have 
snapped up such offerings quickly and it is not 
expected that the condition will last long. The 
rush to sell was caused by the attitude of banks in 
curtailing their lines of credit. Quotations were 
hard to line up, as they varied according to cir- 
cumstances. ‘There is now little unsold stock in 
transit. Buyers are still looking for bargains, but 
do not seem in pressing need of stock, so buying is 
slow. 





Seattle, Wash., March 6.—The red cedar shingle 
market is dull and lifeless at $5.75 for stars and $6.75 
for clears. Several mills have shut down on account 
of the slump in the market, coupled with the price 
of logs. At Blaine recently there was a sale of 
cedar logs at $43 camp run. Numerous mills have 
heavy stocks of shingles, and are willing to slow 
down production. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 9—Shingle shipments 
are very small, there are very few transits on hand 
and demand from the yards is about at the low 
point. As a result the market is weak and prices 
have receded to about $5.75 for stars and $6.90 for 
clears as the maximum, Yards appear to have sold 
few shingles this winter and stocks are ample to 
meet the spring demand. Some dealers here say 
shingle prices are too high and they would be better 
satisfied with a considerably lower level than at 
present. Demand for siding has tapered off, tho an 
active soaring demand is expected, Demand for lath 
is active, but not so strong as earlier in the winter. 


St, Louis, Mo., March 9.—The market for shingles 
is slightly weaker, with prices again declining. The 
present price, Pacific coast base, is $6.65 for stars 
and $5.50 for clears. The usual condition exists on 
a declining market, there is no buying. 





New Orleans, La., March 8.—The market situa- 
tion is reported as it was. zath are scarce, in 
active call and still command fancy figures. Demand 
for shingles is not quite so brisk, perhaps, but seems 
to exceed available supplies. Cypress shingle pro- 
duction continues considerably below normal volume, 
with some mills virtually out of the market. Prices 
rule firm and apparently unchanged. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 9.—Softer prices 
are reported by dealers, a decrease of 40 cents hav- 
ing taken place on stars and clears during the last 
week. Transit stock is more plentiful than at any 
other time this winter and buyers looking for fur- 
ther reductions in prices are holding off in making 
purchases. With the approach of spring and build- 
ing operations on an enlarged scale dealers express 
the belief that demand will soon show greater 


strength and that a tightening up on prices will 
result. 


Buffalo, N, Y., March 10.—The shingle market is 
showing less strength, largely because of the return 
of severe weather during the last week. On extra 
clears the price is now $8.19, with stars at $6.91. 
This is a decline of 15 to 20 cents for the week. 
Not much business has been placed by retailers in 
the last few days, but between now and the end 
of the month a more active demand than for some 
time is looked for. 





Baltimore, Md., March 8.—Altho construction work 
proceeds slowly the wants of shingle and lath 
buyers are apparently on the increase. It looks as 
if users apprehended a scarcity later on and desired 
to secure themselves against being embarrassed in 
their operations. The range of prices on shingles 
especially is very firm, with no indications of an 
easing off; while lath also are high, and can not 


be had in such quantities as are desired by the 
contractors, 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—Lath continue very 
scarce and shipments are very slow. Production 
has been less than expected and now dealers are 
worried if the scarcity will not continue. Demand 
from retailers is very poor. For shingles there is 
only a moderate demand and prices are as before. 
In the white cedars, $8.50 to $9 continues the price 
and clears sell at $8 to $8.50. There is almost no 
business passing in the red cedars. Clapboards are 
not in the market. Furring prices show wide varia- 
tion, demand is not active, but supply is rather 
light. For 2-inch, $52 is the price; for 3-inch, $50. 





Cincinnatl, Ohlo, March 9.—The firm grip still 
held by winter and the threat of trouble between 
contracting builders and the unions are affecting 
the building market and the demand for shingles 
and lath has been somewhat curtailed the last week. 
Even with the light movement from the manufac- 
turers this has resulted in a slight increase of stocks 
and prices, while firm, have simply held their own. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—The demand for box- 
boards continues to show improvement, as con- 
sumers’ stocks have been lowered and they are de- 
Sirous of stocking up. Round edge pine boxboards 
are selling at $33 to $35, Boston rate, and square 
edge between $50 and $60, 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 
temittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
¢ secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 

Sales over’ hundred thousand. Lumber only. Salary what 
vou yourself can make it. Competition good. Small city 
where you would enjoy living. I want a star. A_real 
ioney maker, honestly. What have you saved? That’s 
the test. Give age, nationality, religion, life experience, 
first letter. Must be fully competent to assume full man- 
agement. 


Address “TT, 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—THREE GENERAL MDSE. COMMISSARY 
Stores, located in good mining towns in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Have checkoff privilege with coal company and will 
arrange terms for payment. If interested 

Address “T. 151.’’ care American Lumberman. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR MILL MAN 
Who is about cut out to secure for amount of money a tract 
of west coast timber easily logged. Choice stuff. Ready 
market. Other timber also available. Will take about 
$50,000.00 to swing the deal. Only concern of good reputa- 
tion considered 

Address “TL. 152,’’ care American Lumberman. 


“SILKO” TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Last longer, will not fill type or dry out. Regular $1 each 
grade, two for $1: dozen, $5. Full length sample, 60c, post- 
paid, Guaranteed to please or money back. State type- 
writer used. OFFICE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Dept. AL, Birmingham, Ala. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 

in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 

WILL : 
always carry your message to more readers--bring better 
returns than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘‘Greatest 
Lumber Journal on Earth’? and get quick results all the 
time—it is a 

GOOD 


thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman, 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 

Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, salesmen, 
lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or business oppor- 
tunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, locomotives, 
hoisting machinery etc.; engines, boilers, pumps, belting, 
piping or anything used in lumber or allied industry? You 
can get what you want or sell what you do not want by 
advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
































AUDITOR AND ACCOUNTANT WANTED 
For large sawmill operation in the South. Must be an ex- 
perienced man of good character and ability, possessing 
executive talents and initiative, competent to handle oftice 
force, systematize work, improve methods, familiar with 
land matters and income tax reports. Prefer man with saw- 
mill experience. Answer fully where have been employed, 
references, age and salary expected. 
Address “L. 145,’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Kansas and Oklahoma concern, Give age, experience, 
references. Bond, personal interview and experience in 
central Kansas required. Only experienced men with 
satisfactory references need reply. 
Address “L. 120," care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Young man experienced in listing from plans and selling 
to contractors, and home builders. Must have personality 
and ability to retain old customers and make new ones. 
Splendid opportunity for a live wire to hook up with a 
large and successful concern in a big Ohio City. State 
age, experience in full and lowest salary to start. 
Address “TL. 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD HUSTLING MAN 

To handle office end of hardwood box and crate concern in 
good prosperous West Virginia city. Good lumber supply 
and plenty business. Must be able to handle fifteen to 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of stock. Prefer man 
that has had experience with stee} mills manufacturing tin- 
plate. 

Address 











“LL. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED AT ONCE 

3y wholesale lumber company located in Chicago, young 
man as Invoice Clerk. Prefer some lumber experience but 








not necessary. Give references, experience, salary expected, 
full information first letter. 
Address “LL, 157,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 


Iogging Superintendent able to deliver 300,000 feet of 
Yellow Pine Logs daily to a Louisiana mill. Must be a 
proven organizer. Give full references, salary wanted, 
and when could report. 

Address “L. 123,"° care American Lumberman. 







WANTED—MANAGER 
For concentration yard and mill in nice Southern city of 
35,000, to manage a concentration yard and planing mill 
shipping ten to fifteen million feet and employing about 40 
men, Must have a broad experience either in retail yard 
with planing mill facilities or have broad experience at the 
mill. Prefer man 30 to 40 years old, married, who can com- 
mand the respect of his employees and the community in 
which he lives. Must have experience as buyer and knowl- 
edge of the markets, particularly yellow pine. Must know 
the ins and outs of and be a man who can command a good 
salary with a large company, with room at the top. If you 


are not the man with all or most of the qualifications for , 


this job and not earning $3,000 or more a year (or know in 
your heart you are earning it and not getting it), then 
don’t waste your time or ours in answering. Inventory your 
—— and if you match up write us, giving full par- 
ticulars., 


Address “K. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. ’ 





WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced in hardwood logging in West Virginia or Ken- 
tucky; must be capable of taking full charge and respon- 
sibility from stump to mill sawing regularly 50M ft. per 
day. Give age, references and experience, which will be 
held in strict confidence; also state salary and how soon 
= could start work. This is a good opportunity for the 
right man, 


Address “K, 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CHIEF LUMBER GRADER 
First-class lumber grader, short leaf flooring, ceiling, par- 
tition, siding, finish and shiplap. Must also be capable of 
seeing that stock is properly worked, as he will be held 
responsible for grade and manufacture. State where you 
have worked for several years and salary expected. Also 
give names of association inspectors that have inspected 
your lumber. 

Address 





“LL. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ABLE SUPERINTENDENT 
By an organized and going Sash, Door and Millwork 
Factory, located in Middle West. Applicant must possess 
knowledge of (a) Manufacturing Millwork, (b) Handling 
Men, (¢) Planning Work. Must be aggressive, and 
possess initiative in watching cost and production. Good 
salary and rapid advancement to right man. Living condi- 
tions good. Excellent schools. 
Address “LL. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SAW MILL FOREMAN—WANTED 
An experienced man not over 50 years old. Must be a thor- 
ough mechanic, understand proper manufacture of south- 
ern pine lumber, some hardwood, also capable of handling 
labor efficiently, for large modern mill. Only high-class. 
practical man considered. In reply, state experience, age, 
references and salary expected, or no attention. 

Address “L. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS RETAIL MANAGER WANTED 
Town of 15,000, central Wisconsin. Don’t answer unless 
thoroughly capable, energetic and reliable. Give references 
and state experience, age and salary desired first letter. 

Address “LL. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—BOOKKEEPER OR CLERK 
Familiar with lumber and stock millwork terms, as invoice 
clerk. CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 341 E. 
137th Place, Chicago, Il 

WANTED—CABINET DETAILER AND BILLER. 
Steady employment. CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER 
CO., 341 E. 187th Place, Chicago, 




















WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, aud we mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 





RETAIL MANAGER WANTED 
For Yard in the best town in Iowa. Schools, college and 
living conditions excellent. State experience, salary and 
nationality. Address ‘‘L. 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 
Kor Chicago office of manufacturer and whdlesaler of 
hardwood lumber. 
Address “L. 148,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN AND 
Shipping clerk, one familiar with general line of building 
material and capable of handling men. If not a hustler do 
not apply for this job. Good salary to right party. 

Address “LL. 147,’ care American Lumberman. 
YOUNG MAN—BKPG. & GEN’L OFF. WORK. 
Some experience in lumber or millwork preferred. State ex- 

perience and salary. Southwest Michigan on the lake. 
Address “TL, 148,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—TO GET IN TOUCH IMMEDIATELY 
With engineer who makes specialty of planning lumber 


and planing mills. 
C. D. RIGGAN, Henderson, N. C. 


WANTED—LUMBERMAN EXPERIENCED 
In buying and selling yellow pine lumber to take charge 
of wholsale office. None but experienced man need apply. 
Address P. 0. BOX 35, New Orleans, La. 
WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Stenographer immediately; give experience and references; 
salary right. Address 
“OPPORTUNITY,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


























WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of logging operations in short leaf pine. Thirty million 
feet per year. None but thoroughly competent man need 
apply. State where you have worked since 1910, salary ex- 
pected and when you could report. 
Address “TL. 117.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 


Dimension mill and lath mill man, either salary or contract. 
Address “S. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 

















